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PREFACE 



As a Preface cannot make a had book, ffood; so neither 
can it add anything to the value of a book if intrinsicallj 
^oodi A very few words, therefore, will suffice here for 
stating the cause which gave birth to the following Work, 
and the purpose which it embraces. 

It must be evident to every one of ordiiiary reflection, 
that education, in all its departments, has, of late years, 
received, and i^ every day receiving, an increased impetus ; 
and that the system of instruction universally prevalent 
twenty years since differs as much &om that now-a-days 
adopted in ffOod schools, as travelling by stage-coach differs 
from travelling by steam, not in speed merely considered 
as the means to an end, but the many important ad- 
vantages thereby secured, which is the end itself. It 
must also be evident that, to meet the want created by 
this difference in the system of instruction, books must 
be supplied adapted to such a state of tlungs ; and many 
are the instances in which Teachers, and these very often 
the best, are compelled, from want of good text-books, to 
trust to their own resources, and introduce their Pupils to 
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an irregular course, in travelling over which, method and 
system are necessarily set at defiance; and, with many 
other disadvantages, the memory of the Teacher failing, 
nmnerous points of the most vital importance connected 
with his subject are lefb wholly untouched. To supply a 
good text-book for schools and private students, a practical 
Grammar of the English language, a book which, whilst it 
affords food to the student seeking after knowledge, by 
attempting throughout to lead him from the consideration 
of names to things^ shall be as remote from purely theo- 
retical dissertations on the one hand, as from the old- 
fashioned books on Grammar, suited to a bye-gone age, on 
the other, is the purpose of the following treatise. How 
fax this purpose has been effected, it is for others, not the 
writer, to determine. The Work itself, however, is the 
result of many years' teaching, and close observation and 
study of the principles of the English language ; and this 
will serve as a shield against the imputation of presump- 
tion, which might, otherwise, attach to the writing on 
such a subject in a day when the names of EngHsh 
Grammars are legion. 

The suggestive plan has been adopted in the prosecu- 
tion of the aforesaid purpose ; no book, no teacher can 
Jully discuss every particular of the subject treated of; but, 
if. the learner has laid before him, in some instances, ne- 
cessary information, and if, in others, he is led, by example, 
to prosecute his researches somewhat beyond the surface, 
the habit of enquiring will grow upon him, as it were, 
intuitively, — 

" Quo semel est imbuta recens servabit odorem 
Testa diu ;"— . 
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and bis intellect will acquire a vigour not possibly attained 
to under a system wbicb leans for support on tbe macbinery 
of rules, and for education substitutes cramming, 

A Book of Milton's Paradise Lost is appended to tbe 
Work, and analysed as copiously as tbe limits of a book 
already swelled beyond tbe dimensions at first prescribed 
to it would admit of. Milton, as a book difficult of analysis, 
ranks witb Terence, Juvenal, and sucb books; and tbe 
Student wbo bas thoroughly mastered tbe analysis of one 
Book tbereof, is in possession of a power wbicb will serve 
as a key to tbe understanding of tbe wbole ; and, if so, 
by consequence, tbe understanding of every book in tbe 
Englisb lauguage. 

Tban tbe cultivation of tbis language it is impossible to 
conceive any department of study more important to all 
tbose wbo speak it as tbe vernacular. Tbe importance of 
tbe cultivation tbereof is well stated by tbe first of German 
pbilologists, wbo says of tbe EngHsb language, tbat it 
bas tbe fullest rigbt to be considered as a xmiversal, a world 
language, tbat it is evidently destined by Providence to 
prevail over tbe remotest quarters of tbe globe ; and tbat 
for copiousness, for logic, and for conciseness of expression, 
tbere is no Hving language, not even bis own, wbicb can 
be justly placed by its side. 

To aid in tbe advancement of a cultivation of a lan- 
guage admitted, even by foreigners, to be so excellent, is 
no mean aspiration — is certainly a noble object. Sbould 
tbis object be, in tbe remotest degree, promoted by tbe fol- 
lowing Treatise, tbe purpose tbereof will be abundantly 
servec^; if not, tbe Writer will console bimself witb tbe 
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gieat Bomaa Historian, in the con8i4eration of the number 
and weight of those writers who, in that ciMse, will stand 
as an obstacle in the way of his success. 

THOS. GOODWIN. 



Ths ClBOXrS, GSEINWICH; 

1855. 
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THE 

STUDENT'S PRACTICAL GRAMMAR. 



INTEODUCTOEY CHAPTEE. 

HISTOBIOAL EEVTEW OF THE ENGLISH LAIfGTJAGE.* 



"Words are the sole expounders of the mind. 
And correspondence keep *twixt all mankind." 

The English language, like the English people, is derived 
from various originals. First comes the Celtic, the oldest 
of our contributors in words. That the great bulk of 
the inhabitants of the .British Isles, prior to the dawn of 
history, was of Celtic origin, is generally agreed on. Who 
these Celts were, and whence they had originally come, are 
questions on which the learned have formed, and still con- 
tinue to form, different theories. 

One of the purest and most genuine dialects of the Celtic 
now extant is that spoken by the native Irish, from the 
remarkable agreement between the letters of whose alpha- 
bet and those introduced first by the Phcenician Cadmus 
into Greece, as well as from various religious rites and 
ceremonies connected with the Bruidical system of reli- 
gious belief, the somewhat plausible theory has been pro« 
pounded, that the great Celtic branch of the human £Emiily 
was derived originally from the East. 

"According to the view," says the Cabinet History of 
England, Ireland, and Scotland, " of some learned philo- 
logers, the very imperfections attributed to the Irish lan- 
guage — the predominance in it of gutturals, and the in- 
completeness of its alphabet — are both but additional and 
convincing proo&, as well of its directly Eastern origin as 

* The materials for this chapter hav« heen gathered principally from 
Professor Latham's "Handbook of the English Language/' as well as 
from Spalding's and Chambers' '* English Literatnre." 
B 
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2 HISTOEICAL SKETCH OT 

of its remote antiquity ; the tongues of the East, before 
the introduction of aspirates, having abounded with gut- 
turals, and the alphabet derived from the Fhcenicians bj 
the Greeks having had but the same limited number of 
letters which compose the Irish." 

However the question be decided as to the origin of the 
Celts, it is certain that they themselves were found at the 
dawn of histonr in possession of the Western extremity of 
Europe. In Gaul and Britain they were discovered by the 
Komans in a state of disunion — one of the charactenstics 
of a people divided into petty principalities — ^which en- 
abled the latter speedily to accompHsh their subjugation. 

The Eomans did not amalgamate so largely with the 
Britons as to change^ the characteristics of the latter. They 
rather despised them ; they looked down on them as the 
first European settlers did on the several Indian tribes 
whom they subdued. The Bomans held the country by 
military t^ure. For the Saxons, comparatively at least, 
was reserved the more useM and permanent work ofcolo- 
nizmg it, and thereby introducing such improvements as 
wholly to change the external aspect of the country, and 
lay the foundation, to a considerabla extent, of our modem 
system of jurisprudence. 

The pedigree of our modem English language, too, is 
traceable to theirs ; for, whilst we derive many of our Eng- 
lish words from the ancient Celtic dialects, the Norman- 
French introduced subsequently to the Conquest, and also 
a great quantity from the Latin, it will be found, on exa- 
mination, that the great majority of the most ordinarily 
used words are from an Anglo-Saxon original; and not 
only this, but that the system of laws constituting our 
etymology and syntax, is Anglo-Saxon in all its essential 
characteristics. 

From the Celtic we derive, as might naturally be ex- 
pected, a great variety of geographical names for mountains, 
rivers, vaJleys, and other natural objects. More recently 
we have received from the antiquaries a few miscellaneouB 
words, such as "bard," and "druid ;" while such as " tar- 
tan," " plaid," " flannel," and others, owe their introduction 
to ordinary occasions. The number of words, however, 
derived in modem English from a Celtic origin, cannot now 
be properly estimated. 
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The Celtic itself is so little critically understood, and the 
fHTobability of the Anglo-Saxons having originally adopted, 
whether for convenience or conciliation, many Celtic words, 
is so strong, as to create a doubt as to whether or not many 
words, said to be deduced from a Saxon original, are not 
more radically deducible from the Celtic, from which the 
Saxon itself might have borrowed them ; and, accordingly, 
many words, some of them certainly not Saxon, have been 
held to be Webh, and to have been introduced in this 
manner. 

The Celtic elements of the present English are reduced, 
by Professor Latham, into five classes : — 

1st. Those that are of late introduction, and cannot be 
called original and constituent parts of the language. Some 
of these are the words flannel, tartan, plaid, &c. 

2nd. Those that are originally common to both the 
Celtic and Gothic stock. Some of these are brother, 
mother, &c, 

8rd. Those that have come to us from the Celtic, but 
through the medium of another language. To these belong 
the words druid, bard, whose immediate source is Latin, 
but remote, Celtic. 

4th. Celtic elements of the Anglo-Norman, introduced 
into England affcer the Conquest, and occurring in that 
language, as remains of the origmal Celtic of Gaul. 

5th. Those that have been retained from the original 
Celtic of the island, and which form genuine constituents 
of our language. These latter are subdivided into three 
classes : — 1st, Proper geographical names — as Thames, 
Kent: — ^2nd, Common names retained in the provincial 
dialects of England, but not in the current language — as 
gifoethallj meaning household stuff, and ywlanen, flannel : 
— drd, Common names retained in the present language — 
as hasgawd, basket ; herfa, barrow ; bottom, button ; hian, 
bran ; croehan, crockery ; erog, crook. 

Another large and very important element of modem 
English is the Latin introduced at various times, ranging 
from the first invasion of the Bomans to the present day. 
Of the first period, the few words that remain may be 
called Latin of the Celtic period, and naturally relate to 
military affiurs. To such belong the words Hreet, from 
B 2 
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4 HIBTOEICAL SKETCH OF 

the Latin stratus, laid down ; the terminations, cohif &om 
colonia, a colony — as in the word Lincoln; and cest, or 
Chester, from castra, camps, as in Chester, Gloucester, &c. 

To the second period belong such words as were intro- 
duced into England subsequently to the conversion of the 
natives to Christianity. They relate chiefly to ecclesias- 
tical affairs. Of these are the words porch, irom. porticus ; 
pall, from pallium ; chalice, from calix ; candle, from can^ 
dela; cloiRi&r, hom. clatMtrum ; and such like. 

The words of the third period were introduced be- 
tween the battle of Hastings and the revival of literature. 
Such words owe their introduction to the cloister, the 
imiversities, and, to some extent, to the courts of law. 

The words in the English language, derived from Latin 
of the fourth period, were introduced between the revival 
of literature and the present time. They owe their origin 
to the productions of learned men, and form a large com- 
ponent part of our modem English. 

Besides the Celtic and Latin elements of the language, 
we find the Danish to a very limited extent, and the Anglo- 
Norman more extensively, supplying many words. Of 
these latter are terms relating to the feudal system, to 
war and chivalry, and many to law affairs — as the words, 
duke, court, baron, villain, warrant, esquire, challenge, 
&c. &c. 

The chief element, however, of modem English is the 
Anglo-Saxon, which may be called the mother-tongue, in 
contradistinction to all the foregoing, which may be termed 
the foreign elements. 

In the dictionaries of the English language, as it is 
now spoken, there are calculated to be about 38,000 words ; 
and of these about 23,000 are reported to be traceable 
directly to a Saxon original ; that is, by a little less than 
the five-eighths of the whole number. 

Another standard whereby to try the comparative 
strength of the several elements, has been found in the 
analysis of the authorised version of the Scriptures, and 
of fourteen popular writers in prose and verse, of whom the 
poet Spenser is the first and Samuel Johnson the last. 

Of the whole number of words examined, those that are 
not of Saxon origin make less than one-fifbh, which would 
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leave more than four-fifths as native — that is, derived 
from the mother-tongue, or Anglo-Saxon. " Let the pre- 
sent language of England," says Professor Latham, " con- 
sist of 40,000 words. Of these, let 30,000 be Anglo- 
Saxon, 5000 Anglo-Norman, 100 Celtic, 10 Latin of the 
first, 20 Latin of the second, and 80 Latin of the third 
period, 50 Scandinavian, and the rest miscellaneous ; and 
we have the language considered according to the his- 
torical origin of the words that compose it." 

The conquest of Britain by the Romans did not effect 
any diange in the language thereof; the primitive tongue 
of the British Isles obtaining imiversally throughout them 
during their whole tenure of the country. Even in the 
present day, dialects of that tongue — ^the oldest of all 
European tongues — the tongue which, whatever name it 
may be called by, according to the various and vague 
theories respecting it, whether Japhetan, Cimmerian, Pe- 
lasgic, or Oeltic, is accounted generally to have been the 
earliest brought from the East, and to have been, there- 
fore, the vehicle of the first knowledge that dawned upon 
Europe — dialects of that tongue are spoken in several 
parts of England. Welsh, for instance, is spoken in Wales, 
Manx in the Isle of Man, Scotch Gaelic in the Highlands 
of Scotland, and Irish Gaelic in Ireland. 

The removal of the seat of the Roman Empire to Con- 
stantinople led, as one cause amongst many, to its final 
disinemberment and downfall. The necessities of the state, 
and the incessant conflicts with the northern barbarians, 
rendered it impossible for the Romans to maintain such 
a military force in Britain as was required to keep the 
natives in subjection ; and, in a.d. 420, the Emperor 
Honorius formally released them- from their allegiance, 
which they had professed for, about 400 years. No longer 
overawed by the presence of the Roman legions, the 
Britons refused to submit to the authority of the pro- 
vincial governors, the native chieftains began to quarrel 
amongst themselves for supremacy, the Picts and Scots 
poured in fheir devastating hordes from the north, and the 
whole country was involved in anarchy and bloodshed. 
In this state of things, Vortigem, one of the native chief- 
tains, called in the aid of two brothers, Hengist and Horsa, 
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Saxon freebooters who had previoufily infested the eastern 
coast ; and thus was laid the commencement of the first 
Germanic settlement in the island, about a.p. 450. Ebbs- 
fleet, in the Isle of Thanet, is the spot where they landed, 
and the name they were called by was that of Jutea. Six 
years after they landed they had established the kingdom 
of Kent ; so that the county of Kent was the first district 
where the original British was superseded by the mother- 
tongue of the present English introduced from Germany. 

For centuries afkerwiffds, Germanic tribes continued 
incessantly to take up their abode in the island; the 
ancient Britons and their language retiring gradually 
before them to the West. The accounts that have come 
down to us, however, relative to these settlers, and the 
incidents that arose out of their invasion of Britain, do not 
belong to authentic, but to traditional history ; our earliest 
record thereof, that by Bede, having been written 300 
years after the landing of the aforesaid Hengist and Horsa. 

"About the year of Grace," wrote he, "445, 446, the 
British inhabitants of England, deserted by their Roman 
masters, who had enervated while they protected them, and 
exposed to the ravages of Picts and Scots from the extreme 
and barbarous portions of the island, called in the aid of 
heathen Saxons from the continent of Europe. The strangers 
&ithfully performed their task, and chastised the northern 
invaders : then, in scorn of the weakness of their employers, 
subjected them in turn to the yoke, and, after various vicissi- 
tudes of fortune, established their own poiiip od^ the ruins of 
Roman and British civilization." 

In A.D. 477, invaders from Northern Grermany made the 
second permanent settlement in Britain. The coast of 
Sussex was the spot whereon they landed. The particular 
name by which these tribes called themselves was that of 
Saxons. Their leader was filla. They established the 
kingdom of the South Saxons ; so that the county of Sussex 
was the second district where the original British was 
superseded by the mother-tongue of the present English 
introduced from Germany, 

The third settlement of invaders from Germany was made 
A.D. 495. They landed under their leader, Cerdic, on the 
coast of Hampshire, and, like the last-named invader^ 
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were called Saxons. They established the kingdom of the 
West Saxons ; so that the county of Hants was the third 
district where the original British was superseded by the 
mother-tongue of modem English. 

The fourth settlement of the Germanic tribes was effected 
about A.D. 530, in Essex. The fifth, the precise date not 
being authenticated, was effected by the Angles in Norfolk 
and Suffolk. 

The sixth settlement was accomplished by invaders 
frojfL Northern Germany in a.d. 547. The south-eastern 
counties of Scotland, between the rivers Tweed and Forth, 
were the districts whereon they landed ; and accordingly, 
in these parts respectively, in one after the other, was the 
original British language superseded by the mother-tongue 
of our present English, which is thus proved to be essen- 
tially a branch of the Teutonic, — ^the language which was 
spoken by the inhabitants of Central Europe immediately 
before the dawn of history, and which constitutes the 
foundation of the modem German, Danish, and Dutch. 
Introduced by the Anglo-Saxons in the fifbh century, it 
gradually spread, with the people who spoke it, over 
nearly the whole of England, the Celtic shrinking before 
it into Wales, Cornwall, Ireland, and the north of Scotland, 
in like manner as the Lidian tongues are now retiring be- 
fore the advance of the British settlers in North America. 

There is evidence, however, that the original British 
language was not so speedily extinguished by the intro- 
duction of the Anglo-Saxon as was at first generally sup- 
posed. The former, of course, experienced the degradation 
which the aboriginal inhabitants themselves experienced at 
the hands of their conquerors ; but, being the language of 
the people, and having numbers on its side, it necessarily 
held its ground for a considerable time, and only gave way 
step by step, or retired to other parts of the island, accord- 
ing as the invaders gained on, or amalgamated themselves 
with, the natives. 

The Anglo-Saxon tongue itself was not cherished so 
enthusiastically at first by the literati amongst the Anglo- 
Saxons as to insure its universal and instantaneous spread. 
From the period of its first introduction, it underwent little 
or no change for neariy five centuries ; the chief accessions 
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which it received being Latin terms introdticed by Chris- 
tian missionaries. 

Down to the middle of the seventh centtiry, few, com- 
paratively, of the educated writers composed in their own 
language ; and Latin was regarded as exclusively adapted 
to the exigencies of literary composition. 

The first Anglo-Saxon writer of eminence who wrote 
in his own laoguage, and of whom there are any remains, 
was Caedmon, a monk of Whitby, who died about a.d. 680. 
The following is a specimen of Anglo-Saxon poetry in that 
day ; it was composed by Caedmon on the " Work of Crea- 
tion," and is selected, as will be other specimens of Anglo- 
Saxon and early English, from Chambers' " Cyclopsedia of 
English Literature :" — 

Anglo-Saxon, — " Nu we sceolan herian — ^heofonrices weard, 
metodes mihte and his mod-ge-thonc wera wuldor fseder! swa 
he wundra ge-hwses ece dryhten cord onstealde." 

Translation, — **Now we shall praise the guardian of heaven, 
the might of the Creator, and his counsel, &e glory Father of 
men ! how he of all wonders, the eternal Lord, formed the 
beginning." 

A few names of inferior note fill up the list of Anglo- 
Saxon writers down to the time of the venerable Bede. His 
works were very numerous, and oonsisted chiefly of Scrip- 
tural translations, commentaries, religious treatises, and, 
the most useful of all, an ecclesiastical history of the Anglo- 
Saxons. Some of his works were subsequently translated 
into the vernacular by the illustrious Alfred, who designed 
thereby to improve the condition of his ignorant subjects. 
Alfred was born a.d. 848, and died A.3>. 90l. 

The following specimen of Anglo-Saxon, as it existed in 
the interval of these dates, is an extract from his translation 
of Boethius " On the Consolation of Philosophy," and ia 
selected from Spalding's "History of English Litera- 
ture:"— 

*' We sculon get, of ealdum leasum spellum, the sum bispell 
reccan. Hit geiamp gi6, thsette dn hearpere wsbs on thaese 
theode the Thracia hatte. ThsBs namfi wsas Orfeus. Hehasfde 
in swithe senlic wif. Si6 wsds hiten Eurydice." 

Translation,^'* We will now, from old lying tales, to thee a 
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oertam parable tell. It happened formerly, that a harper was 
in the nation which Thrace was called. ' His name was Or- 
pheus. He had a very incomparable wife. She was called 
Eurydice.*' 

Subsequently to Alfred, the next important name is that 
of -Elfric, Archbishop of Canterbury, who died a.d. 1006. 
He, like Alfred, wrote much in the vernacular for the 
enlightenment of the people. The following specimen of 
Anglo-Saxon prose, in. his day, is a selection from his 
** Paschal Homily:"— 

'* H»then cild bith ge-fullod, ac hit ne bnet nahis hiw with- 
utan, dheah dhe hit beo withinnan awend. Hit bith ge-broht 
aynfiiU dhurh Adames for^of^dnysse to tham fant fate. Ac 
hit bith athwogen fram eiulum syunum with-innan, dheah dhe 
hit withutan his hiw ue awende. 

Translation, — ** A heaths child is christened, yet he altereth 
not hia shape without, thoush he be within changed. He is 
brous;ht sinful through Adams disobedience to the font Tessel. 
But he is washed from all sins inwardly, though he outwardly 
his shape not change." 

We have now arrived at that stage — the semi-Saxon 
period of the language— at which the vernacular Anglo- 
S&xon^st began to pass into modem English. There 
exists a producftion, usually known by the name of the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, which gives a view of early 
English history, and is 'supposed to have been composed 
by a series of authors, commencing soon after the death of 
Alfred, and continuing down to the reign of Henry II. The 
fdUowing passage thereof gives a description of the 
miseries endured by the peasantry during the disturbed 
reign of Stephen, and must therefore have been written 
subsequently to that king's death, which took place a.d. 
1164:— 

''Hi swencten the wrecce men of the land mid castel- 
weorces. Th^ the castles waren maked, tlia fylden hi mid 
yvele men." • 

^ Translation. — '* They oppressed the wretched men of the land 
with castle works. When the castles were made, then filled 
they (them) with evil men." 

The Norman conquest produced a great change in the 
language of the country. Norman-rrench, a modification 
of La^ which arose in the middle ages, became the 
b3 
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laogoage of education, of the law courts, and of the vtpper 
classes generally. But it was destined, in the course of 
the tweUth century, to undergo great grammatical changes. 
Its sounds were greatly altered, syllables were cut short in 
the pronunciation, and the terminations and inflections of 
words were softened down until they were entirely lost. 
Dr. Johnson says that, in this manner, rather than by 
the introduction of new words,* the Normans affected the 
Anglo-Saxon ; and this opinion is supported by the evidence 
supplied by Layamon's metrical clm)nicle, the "Brut," 
which belongs to the end of the twelfth century, or the 
beginning of the thirteenth, and must, therefore, have been 
written a century and a-half after the Norman Conquest, 
and which, notwithstanding that it contains more than 
32,000 lines, has few words not Anglo-Saxon, and only 
about fifty which may be regarded as French. 

The following is an extract from a Charter of Henry III. 
in the common language of the time : — 

''Henry, thurg Godes fultome, king on Englenelaunde, 
Lhoaverd on Yrloand, Duk on Norman, on Acquitain, Earl on 
Anjou, send I {greeting to alle hise holde,iliBrdeand illwelde^on 
Huntindonnschiere. ' ' 

Translation. — ** Henry, through God's support, King of Eng- 
land, Lord of Ireland, I)uke of Normandy, of Acquitain, Earl 
of Anjou, sends greeting to all his subjects, learned and un- 
learned, of Huntmgdonuiire." 

* The following specimen of old English belongs to the 
middle of the fourteenth century, and from it will at once 
be seen the rapid change the language had then undergone, 
so much so, that it can be given without a translation ; 
it is taken from " The Vision of Pierce Ploughman," a 
poem ascribed to a priest of that day, and written evidently 
for the purpose of exposing the corruptions of the Church, 
the cause which even then was silentiy preparing the way 
for th^ Eeformation. Pierce is represented as falling asleep, 
and seeing a series of visions : — 

" Out of the west coast, a wench, as we thought. 
Came waekinjif in the way, to hell-ward she looked; 
Mercy hight that maid, a meek thing withal, 
A fiiU benign burd| and buxom of speech; 
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Her sister, as it seemed, came soothlj waeking. 

Even out of the East, and westward she look^, 

A full comely creature, truth she hight, 

For the virtue that her followed afeard was she neveri 

When these maidens mette, Mercj and Truth, 

Either axed other of this mat wonder, 

Of the din and of the darkness," &c.* 

With these imperfect models as his only native guide, 
arose our first great author, G^eoflfrey Chaucer, distinctively 
known as the father of English poetry. Though our Ian* 
guage had risen into importance with the rise of the Com- 
mons in the time of Edward I., the French long kept 
possession of the court and higher circles, and it required a 
genius like that of Chaucer to give literary permanence 
and consistency to the language and poetry of England. 
Henceforward his native style, which Spenser terms " The 
pure well of English undefiled," formed a standard of com- 
position. It is unnecessary to continue specimens of the 
English language for the purpose of exhibiting the transi- 
tions thereof ifrom one stage to another, farther down than 
the time of Chaucer and Wycliffe. The language they 
composed in has been called middle English, and is, in all 
essentials, so like our every-day speech, that there scarcely 
exists any difficulty, except, probably, the old-fashioned 
spelling, to prevent any weU-informed Englishman of the 
present day from readily understanding every word of it. 

The following selection is from Chaucer's " Canterbury 
Tales:"— 

" A kniffht there was, and that a worthy man, 
That fro the time that he first began 
To riden out, he loved chevalrie, 
Trouthe and honour, freedom and curtesie. 
Eul worthy was he in his lordes werre ; 
And, therto, hadde he ridden, none more ferre. 
As wel in Gristendom as in Hethenesse, 
And ever honoured for his worthinesse." 

The name of Wycliffe must ever be considered one of 
the greatest in English history. In maintaining the great 

* Chambers's " Cydopsedia of English Literature." 
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doctrines of tHe Eeformation, and defending himself against 
priestly intolerance and persecution, he produced many 
controversial works of great merit ; but the work of the 
most enduring utility was his translation of the Holy 
Scriptures into the vemacular. 

The following, a translation of the " Magnificat," may 
be taken as a fair specimen of his style : — 

** And Marye sayde, my soul magnifieth the Lord, and my 
spiryt hath gladid in God myn helthe. For he hath behulden 
tne mekenesse of his handmayden ; for lo, for this alle ^Derations 
Bchulen seye that I am blessid. For he that is might! hath don 
to me grete thingis, and his name is holy. And his mercy is 
fro kyndrede into kyndredis, to men that dreden him. He 
hath made mysht in his arm, he scatteride proude men with 
the thoughte of his herte." 

The comparative number of words in modem English 
derived from the mother .tongue, and the method whereby 
such number has been tested, have been previously stated. 
It is not sufficient, however, for a thorough appreciation of 
the importance comparatively of the elements of our lan- 
guage, that we should know how many words therein are 
traceable to the Anglo-Saxon, and how many to a foreign 
original. The mere question of the number of words so 
derived has in it more of the curious than the usefrd : and, 
when so put, v^ have the effect rather of deceiving us as 
to the proper value to be attached to the respective ele- 
ments. Words which may be very numerous in diction- 
aries, may be comparatively imimportant, as being wholly 
unnecessary to the conducting of correspondence, and car- 
rying on of the ordinary business of eveiy-day life ; whilst 
words, on the contrary, or sorts of words, that occur less 
frequently, may be of such importance as to render it im- 
possible to dispense with them. The vocabulary of the 
English langiiage being analysed in this way, the obliga- 
tions it is under to the Anglo-Saxon will appear in a much 
stronger light than by analysing it merely in reference to 
the number of words deduced from the latter. The follow- 
ing are the classes of words in modem English, derived 
from an Anglo-Saxon parentage. 

1st. Words which imply relationships. The importance, 
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as well as the necessarily large number of such words, will be 
seen by a careM perusal of Locke's '' Essay on the Human 
Understanding," Book ii., chapters xxv. — ^xxviii. inclusive. 

2nd. We owe to the Anglo-Saxon not only the great 
body of our adjectives, implying as they do evident rela- 
tionships, as great, small, big, &c., but the nouns and 
verbs which are usually denominated by grammarians i/rre" 
gular, 

3rd. We derive from the mother tongue the names for 
the greater number of objects perceived by the senses, as 
sun, moon, stars, land, water, wood, stream, hill, and dale ; 
to which may be added names for the most common ani- 
mals and plants. 

4th. Whilst from Latin, and, in many instances, French, 
we borrow such particular words as imply an abstraction, 
and are very general in their applications, those whose sig- 
nifications are particular we generally borrow from the 
Saxon. We naturalise a Latm word, for instance, when 
we speak of " colour," but fall back on our mother tongue 
when we specify the particular sort, and describe it as red, 
yellow, blue, white, black, green, brown, &c. &c. In the 
same manner, we Eomanise our expression when we speak 
of " motion " in general, but are obliged to fall back again 
on the Teutonic element when we specify the sort, and 
say, leap, spring, stagger, slip, slide, glide, fall, walk, nm, 
swim, ride, creep, crawl, fly, &c. &c. 

5th. From the same origin we derive the great bulk oi 
such expressions as are used to denote ordinary kinds of 
feeling and affection — to name the individuals who are the 
earliest ipd most natural objects of our attachment, and 
those inanimate things by which we figuratively signify 
domestic union and habits. Of this class are the words 
love, hate, hope, fear, gladness, sorrow, smile, tear, sigh, 
groan, weeping, laughter, father, mother, man, wife, child, 
son, daughter, kindred, friends, home, hearth, roof, fireside, 
Ac. &c. These are examples of a multitude of words, 
which, even when they are not the only names for the 
things called by them^ are the first we learn to give them ; 
they, therefore, occur to us most readily, and have the 
power, through the association of ideas, of recalling to oui: 
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minds, when we are so disposed, a great variety of the moft 
affecting sensations, images, and emotions. 

6th. The Anglo-Saxon element of modem English is 
that which suppHes us with the language of ordinary busi- 
ness transactions — of the counting-house, the shop, the mar- 
ket, the street, the farm — and of invective, humour, satire, 
and colloquial pleasantry ; and thus becomes, among the 
eminently practical people who speak it, the medium of 
practical action. 

The oi^^anization of the English language may be re- 
garded as complete at the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The rules regulating the changes to be made on 
words, and determining the grammatical structure of sen- 
tences, had been definitively fixed previous to that period. 
The mere vocabulary of the language, however, had not 
been so fixed. Indeed, th^ vocabulary of any language 
may not be said to be ever finally fixed, as it continually 
receives new accessions, especially in the case of modem 
languages, firom the necessities for fresh words arising from 
the numerous discoveries in science and other causes. 
During the last three centuries, therefore, our language 
has been considerably enlarged as regards the number of 
words, especially such words as have been introduced by 
classical scholars from a classical stock ; otherwise it haa 
undergone no change si&ce the end of the middle ages, 
except changes in style ; that is, varieties in the manner in 
which individuab, all using the same language, express 
their ideas. 

Such is a brief sketch of the history of our native lan- 
guage ; that language, which has been made use of to 
awaken, in the hearts of Englishmen, love, hope, patriotism, 
and a boundless, innumerable store of the pleasantest asso- 
ciations. It combines strength, precision, and copiousness 
sufficient to enable it to be the efficient medium of com- 
munication between millions ; and these, that part of the 
human race that appears most likely to control, in an 
eminent degree, the future destinies of the globe. It is 
calculated that, before the end of the present century, 
English will be the native and vernacular language of no 
less than 150 milhons of human beings ; and, from the rest- 
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less energy and colonising spirit of those who speak it, will 
yet be written down in the page of history, as one of the 
^eatest engines for the dissemination of civilisation and 
Christianity throughout the remotest comers of the globe. 



V) 



ON THE CLASSIFICATION, PROPER USE,«.AND 
ARRANGEMENT OF WORDS. 

Air idea is defined by Locke, as "the immediate object 
of the mind in thought." Of our ideas — ^that is, what- 
soever the mind is engaged in thinking of — ^words are the 
external symbols or signs. They are, moreover, arbitrary 
signs ; deriving, as they do, their entire force and meaning 
from the voluntary agreement of men that such and such a 
word, consisting of a certain number and sort of letters, and 
thereby producing a certain sound, shall represent or stand 
for, and thus convey, such and such an idea. Ideas* are 
the language of nature, and thus, are not arbitrary ; their 
significancy being determined in the natural constitution 
of things by the Author of the imiverse : the idea produced 
by heait, for instance, is the same amongst all men ; whereas 
the word by which such idea is made known, is different in 
different countries, according, as before said, to the volim- 
tary determination of men speaking the same language. 
Words, therefore, considered as mere signs of the ideas 
present to the mind, are necessarily classified, not by the 
particular form they take, or the change they undergo, but 
by the idea they stand for, and the fimctions they perform, 
in the economy of language. This being so, it must be 
evident that the attempt to reduce the words of any lan- 
guage under eight or nine heads, as is usually done in 
^eatises on Gnunmar, must necessarily be defective ; and 
the more so, from the impossibility of so defining each 
of such heads, or parts of speech, as they are called, that 
the definition will convey an accurate idea of the office per- 
formed by the class which is defined. 

* Wa]ker*B Commentary on Murray*! Logic. 
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Another difficulty attending amy classification, however 
limited or extensive, arises from the fact, that the same 
word frequently performs diflPerent ftmctions, at least at 
first view; and should thus he classed difiPerently under 
different circumstances. ^' But^^ says Locke, *' is a particle, 
none more familiar in our language ; and he that says it is 
a discretive conjunction, and that it answers %ed in Latin, 
or ma%B in French, thinks he has sufficiently explained it. 
But if seems to me to intimate several relations the mind 
gives to the several propositions, or parts of them, which 
it joins hy this monosyllable. 

1st. '' But to say no more.'* Here it intimates a stop of 
the mind in the course it was going before it came quite 
to the end of it. 

2nd. '' 1 saw but two plants." Here it shows that the 
mind limits the sense to what is expressed, with a negation 
of all other. 

3rd. " You pray ; but it is not that God would bring you 
to the true religion." 

4th. " But that He would confirm you in your own." 

The first of these " huts " intimates a supposition in the 
mind of something otherwise than it should be : the latter 
shows that the mind makes a direct opposition between 
that and what goes before it. 

5th. "All animals have sense ; but a dog is an animal." 
Here it signifies little more but that the latter proposition 
IS joined to the former, as the minor of a syllogism. 

The more philosophical division of words would probably 
be that which would reduce all words under two great sub- 
divisions. — Words which are used as names for ideas in the 
mind, and words not so used, but merely for the pm^pose of 
signifying the connexion that the mind gives to ideas or 
propositions one with another. — Under the former head 
would naturally be comprehended Nouns, Verbs, Adjectives 
and Pronouns ; and under the latter. Adverbs, Prepositions, 
Conjunctions, Ac. &c., which may be generally denominated 
connecting particles. " The mind,* in communicating its 
thoughts to others, does not only need signs of the ideas it 
has then before it, but others also, to show or intimate some 

* Locke's Essay on the Human Understanding, lib. iii. c. 7. 
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particular action of its own, at that time, relating to those 
ideas. This it does several ways ; as " « " and " is ^wt " 
are the general marks of the mind affirming or denying. 
But, besides affirmation or negation, without which there is 
in words no truth or fabehood, the mind does, in declaring 
its sentiments to others, connect not only the parts of pro- 
positions, but whole sentences, one to another, with their 
several relations and depentlencies, to make a coherent dis- 
course. The words whereby it signifies what connexion it 
gives to the several affirmations and negations that it 
unites in one continued reasoning or narration, are generally 
called particles ; and it is in the right use of these that 
niore particularly consists the clearness and beauty of a 
good style. To think well, it is not enough that a man 
has ideas clear and distinct in his thoughts, nor that he 
observes the agreement or disagreement of some of them ; 
but he must think in train, and observe the dependence of 
his thoughts and reasonings upon one another; and to 
express well such methodical and rational thoughts, he 
must have words to show what connexion, restriction, dis- 
tinction, opposition, emphasis he gives to each respec- 
tive part of his discourse. To mistake in any of these, 
is to puzzle, instead of informing, his hearer ; and there- 
fore it is that those words which are not truly by them- 
selves the names of any ideas, are of such constant and 
indispensable use in language, and do much contribute to 
men's well expressing themselves. This part of Grammar 
has been as much perhaps neglected, as some others over- 
diligently cultivated. It is easy for men to write, one after 
another, of cases and genders, moods and tenses, gerunds 
and supines ; in these and the like there has been great 
diligence used, and particles themselves, in some languages, 
have been, with great show of exactness, ranked into their 
several orders. But though prepositions and conjunctions, 
&G. &c., ara names well known in Grammar, and the par- 
ticles contained under them carefully ranked with their dis- 
tinct subdivisions ; yet he who would show the right use of 
particles, and what iignificancy and force they have, must 
take a little more pidns, enter into his own thoughts, and 
observe nicely the several postures of his mind in dis- 
coursing. 
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The correctness of Locke's theoiy on the importance of 
the correct use of particles, may be practically illustrated 
by taking up any book in the English language, no matter 
by whom written, from a close observation and analysis of 
which it may be seen how much more important is a know- 
ledge of the meaning, force, and proper frinction of a word, 
thsm the mere knowledge of the class or part of speech under 
which it tnay be ranked. It is not meant to be asserted here, 
that, in every instance, writers are ignorant of the peculiar 
use of the words they employ ; the mere fact of their having 
improperly applied words is all that is asserted, and that 
altogether irrespectively of the producing cause of such 
impropriety. Loose writers and loose speakers, it is fre- 
quently said, are loose thinkers. This may be true in some 
instances, but the following extracts wiU prove that deep 
thinking and proper writing are not ifi/oa^riably foimd in 
combination. Grammatical definitions, it is true, cannot 
be given with scientific accuracy ; but surely, if some words 
are used as signs for certain ideas, and other words used as 
links whereby to connect them, the correct usage of both 
is equally necessary in order to the proper understandings 
on the part of the hearer or reader, of the idea present to 
the mind of, and intended to be represented by, the speaker 
or writer. 

The following extract is from the works of Miss Edge- 
worth: — " During a visit to Lichfield, he became enamoured 
of Miss Honora Sneyd, and married her shortly afber the 
death of his wife." To defend the strict grammatical 
accuracy of the use of the words andy her^ in the latter 
clause, it would be necessary to show that the death of his 
wife took place during his visit to Lichfield (which is not 
meant by the writer), the copula, or connecting link, cmd, 
necessarily uniting the two acts of hecammg enamoured 
and ma/nrying with the same adjunct or qualifying phrase, 
^ During a visit to Lichfield," in one continued narration. 
To say the very least of this composition, it is exceedingly 
loose. How much more grammatically correct, and con- 
sequently intelligible, would be the following : " During a 
visit to Lichfield, he became enamoured of Miss Honora 
Sneyd, whom he married shortly afber the death of hia 
wife." 
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. .The following selection is from Eeightley's '' History of 
England," vol. i., p. 289 : — ^** Preparations were now made 
fi)r the invasion of England, where Edward was passing his 
time in thoughtless gaiety. H^a more active brother-in-law 
of Burgundy sent a fleet to blockade the mouth of the Seine." 
If the question were proposed, " What is the force of the 
comparative more active m the latter clause P" the natural 
answer would be, that it was intended to appl^ to the 
brother-in-law in the text, as opposed to any other brother- 
in-law whom he might have. Such was evidently not the 
intention of the writer. 'Tis true the context supplies at 
once the proper solution ; but surely words can be so pro- 
perly used, by the application of ordinary care on the part 
of a writer, as to render it unnecessary to become acquainted 
with the historical fact, in order to the solution of the 
grammatical questidn, " His brother-in-law of Burgundy, 
more active than himself," would express the meaning of 
the author definitely, or without any words supplied, but 
merely a transposition of the words themselves, — "His 
brother-in-law of Burgundy, more a^ve, sent a fleet," &c. 

The following is from the pen of Gibbon : — " Alsaansor 
iaid the foundations of Bagdad, the imperial seat of his 
posterity during a reign of five himdred years." To talk 
of a reign of five hundred years, carries one back to the 
antediluvian period. The sense evidently requires, " The 
imperial seat of his posterity, during a succession of sove- 
reigns for five himdred years." 

From the same : " -4/^er his wars and buildings, Alman- 
sor left behind him, in gold and silver, about thirty milHons 
sterling." The word (^ery which refers to time,* does not 
clearly express the idea intended; which is not merely ths^t 
the act of leaving this money was subsequent to the prose- 
cution of his wars and the erection of his buildings. How 
much more adequate to the^mrpose would be — " Notwith- 
standing his wars and buildings ;" or, " After defraying the 
expenses of his wars and buildings." 

Thefollowingisfrom Edmund Burke: — "To be honoured, 
and even privileged, by the laws of our country has nothing 

* .^ter refers to podtion also, but evidently not here, as the mean- 
ing would then be that he left the money after (he left) his wars, 
which would be absurd. 
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to provoke horror and indignation in any man." JEven 
being an intensive particle, it is evident that the use of it 
in the present passage, if correct, would prove that it was 
the opinion of Burke, that to be privileged by laws was 
worth more than to be honoured by them ; in which 
opinion many, no doubt, would disagree with him. His 
opinion, however, may be wholly wrong in this instance ; 
and his use of the word even, grammatically correct, and 
quite appropriate to express such opinion. The passage 
under examination is quoted, not to show that Burke was 
grammatically wrong in the use of the word even, but the 
importance of observing not only the meaning and usage 
of a word, but likewise the position it should be placed in 
to serve efficiently the purpose of the writer. A writer, 
for instance, holding an opinion different from Burke's, on 
the question broached in the analysis of this passage, 
would require to write it thus, "To be privileged, and 
even honoured," &c. 

The following is from the pen of the celebrated Junius, 
and will be the last extract given in this place : — " The 
Ministry, it seems, are labouring to draw a line of dis- 
tinction between the honour of the Crown and the rights of 
the people. This new idea has yet only been started in 
discourse ; for, in effect, both objects have been equally 
sacrificed." 

The particle yeif has two leading meanings, as they follow — 

Yet = up to this time. 

Yet = notwithstanding. 
" He has not yet come," wiU illustrate the former usage. 
" Though the day was unpropitious, we yet took a walk," 
win serve by way of illustration of the latter ; in which 
latter and similar instances there is expressed an act, in 
the clause in which the i/et occurs, quite opposed to what 
may be expected from what was expressed in the foregoing. 
The question that arises in the present analysis of the pas- 
sage from Junius, is, " In which sense did he use this par- 
ticle ?" There are no means of ascertaining. All that can 
be said is, that there existed no necessity for such per- 
plexity. If the former meaning was intended, which 
appears reasonable, the meaning would have been easily 
conveyed, by writing — " This new idea has only been 
started as yet in discourse." If the latter, which is equally 
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reasonable, it wo\ild mean that, notwithstanding the 
anxiety of the Ministry to draw a distinction between the 
honour of the Crown and the rights of the people, they 
were unable to carry their theory farther than in merely 
discQursing about it. In this case the sense would have 
been obvious, by the substitution of nevertheless for 
yet. In the same passage, it is difficult to ascertain the 
exact use and force of the word only. And in the very 
next — " I neither understand the distinction, nor what use 
the Ministry propose to make of it," — the particle neither 
is wrongly placed, though the sense is not obscured. 
Strict accuracy would require it to be thus written — " I 
understand neither the distinction, nor what use the 
Ministry propose to make of ii." 

The foregoing extracts — a few out of the countless thou- 
sands that may be given — ^will abundantly prove the truth 
of the proposition, that the study of the fiinctions of words, 
and their proper position in a sentence, is of infinitely more 
importance than the acquisition of a knowledge of the 
class imder which they are comprehended, according to the 
technical definitions of writers on Grammar. The classi- 
fication of words is a department of Grammar which has 
received of late more than ordinary attention ; still no great 
advance has been made : nor, indeed, would a different 
classification firom that which has hitherto obtained mate- 
rially subserve the purpose which all Grammars must 
propose as their ultimate end — ^the purpose of enabling 
the student to write and speak correctly the language he 
studies. 

Some grammarians, defining the adjective as a word 
which qualifies a noun, would be horrified to hear the 
words «, the, and such like, included under the head of 
adjectives, and call them by the name articles. Others, again, 
defining an adjective as a word which limits a noun, call 
these same words, adjectives. The fact is, both are equally 
correct, and it matters not an iota, for practical purposes, 
what name such words are called by, providing their proper 
use is duly imderstood. Treatises, moreover, have been 
written, and grave arguments adduced, to prove that they^ 
thy, &c. &c., partake of the adjectival, and mine, thine, 
&c. &c.; of the pronominal character, — ^to what purpose, 
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except the multiplying of bookg, it is difficult to see. 
Such disputes bring forcibly to mind the discussion which 
so long engaged the atten&on of the philosophers of old, 
so well known imder the appellation of the "Rixa 
de lana caprina;" i. e., a discussion as to whether the 
covering on the back of a goat should be rightly denomir 
nated wool or hair. In the following treatise, intended 
to facilitate the attempt of students to acquire a know- 
ledge of the English language as it is, or rather should 
be spoken and written, the ordinary classification will be 
adopted, and the ordinary definitions given in that portion 
of it which will discuss the etymological construction of 
the language ; as the breaking up of old customs and aban- 
donment of old paths, the substitutions for which are not 
generally accepted, tends only to produce in the depart- 
ment of Ghrammar, as in many other departments of know- 
ledge, disorder and confiision. In the forgoing daose, 
stafeng the purpose of this work, the word ''faciliUOe " is 
studiously used, for no single book, no matter how well or 
5li. ^^°^ wntten, can exhibit such a copious analysis, Ofr 
oetail so comprehensively the rules and usage of a language, 
as to render it all-sufficient. The best books are, and eon 
oe, nothing but helps ; and he who would acquire a 
pnorou^h knowledge of, and the power to express himself 
mteiUgibly m, a language, must, in addition to the legiti- 
ob«Svf ?^f^ derivable fi-om such helps, read Lir^ly, 
•peS^? ^' ^^^ endeavour to imitate carefully, Cose 
be standards ol thHuVe^^ language who are allowed to 

TEEMINOLOGY. 
That departme-n-f ^-r i^ • , 

head, relates to th Grammar, embraced under this 

whereby words aif^^^?®®' *^^ *^^ ^^^® of the names, 
this department^ classes of words are called. In 
improvement ; but ^^^ ^ miich room for, and need of, 
words, so may it bk ^ -T^ ^^ <>^ t^e classification of 
httle importance Di-r.^^^®^®' *^* t^e name itself is of 
he, to look from'ttie ®^ * student be led, as he should 
with reference to th*/**^*^ *^® **wy named. Indeed, 
^ two departments— Ckssification 
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aiid Terminology — ^it may be said that they are useful 
only in the department of analytical Qiammar. For a 
pupil, for instance, required to parse the sentence, " Bain 
falls from the clouds," it is useful to know not only the 
class to which he should refer the individual words, but 
the reason why such class has been so named. No one, 
however, will attempt to assert that an individual is neces* 
sarily incompetent to use correctly the words in this or 
any other sentence, because he may happen to be ignorant 
of the class, and the cause of its name, to which ^hey 
should be individually referred, in accordance with the 
arbitrary arrangement of grammarians. Names, however, 
being necessary, it would be well, especially in Gframmar, 
that the name should convey, as far as possible, some 
idea of the distinctive character or property of the thing 
named. In the sentence, " My hand is on the table " — 
to tell a youth that on ia a preposition, will very little 
enlighten him on that which, in such cases, it is especially 
desirable he should know. Let him be told that on, and such 
words, are used as connecting links whereby two things, 
as h(md and tabUy are joined together in like manner sb 
a p^ or pin is used to fasten one piece of matter to 
another, and he has the knowledge concerning it, without 
which the mere knowledge of the name preposition is 
utterly valueless. 

Every practical teacher who looks beyond teaching pupils 
to gabble, parrot-like, names, and give definitions by rote, 
is made aware, by sad experience, how difficult a task it is 
to instil proper, in the place of vague ideas into the minds of 
youths who have been, even in these matters, imperfectly, 
or rather badly trained ; and many an hour has been, to 
a certain extent, fruitlessly expended, on the part of an 
instructor, in the endeavour to produce in the mind of such 
students anything like a proper idea of what is meant by 
calling one form of the verb actioe, and another passive ; 
whereas it had been easy, in the first commencement of 
their grammatical studies, to shew them what they could 
then easily comprehend, and would *never after forget, — 
that in language there is no such thing as an ttetive or 
passive verb ; and that it is the subject of a verb which is 
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either active or passive ; that is, it is the individual for which 
the subject is a name, that either performs or receives the 
act expressed by the verb. Many youths may be found 
who have been receiving lessons in grammar all their 
schoolboy days, and who, if asked why the word table is 
said to be of the neuter gender, would forthwith gabble 
out, '^ Because it has no life ;" utterly ignorant even of this 
simple fact, that the word in question has realh^ no gender, — 
and that the application to it and similar words of the 
word neuter y is a mere negation of the existence of gender. 
In like manner, a very few words in the language have 
received the name of relative. This is not intrinsically 
wrong, but unfortuQately leaves many a student who does 
not look beyond the mere name, to imply that the words 
so named are the only relatives in the language ; whereas, 
in point of fact, a great body of the words in ev«y lan- 
guage are, and necessanly must be, relatives, as will be 
shewn hereafter. 

Every department in Grammar might be gone through 
successively, in order to prove that many of the names 
made use of in this science are no less inappropriate than 
those adopted in others. The foregoing examples will 
suffice for the purpose. In these and the foregoing re- 
marks on classification, the object has been (this work 
being intended as well for private students as for use in 
schools) to direct attention, m the outset, to the great 
necessity which exists, on the part of the learner, to culti- 
vate an inquiring habit of mind, and, not contented with 
the mere surface-knowledge of subdivisions and names, to 
prosecute his investigation beyond them to something of 
greater importance : namely, that accurate knowledge of 
words, the shades of difference in their meanings, and the 
proper position of them in sentences, in order to the clear 
expression of the ideas intended to be conveyed ; without all 
of which, all the grammar rules that ever were or will here- 
afber be compiled, are but as '^ sounding brass or a tinkling 
cymbal." 

The ground having been thus so far cleared, we shall 
now proceed with an etymological exposition of words ac- 
cording to the ordinary classification, beginning with the 
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noun and the verb, which are the most important of all 
classes, as being the most necessary in order to the ex- 
pression of thought and the conmiunication of ideas. We 
may possibly, by suffering some inconvenience, dispense 
with the words, or many of them, which are included 
mider some of the other heads. Without the noun and 
the verb it is impossible to construct any sentence, no 
matter how simple ; a noun being required, whenever men 
address each other, to express what they speak about, and 
a verb, to convey an idea of what is asserted thereof. 



THE NOUN. 

A JSfovs, from the Latin word nomen = name, is the 
name of anything that may be seen, as — ^table, bird, ship, 
&Ci.;felt, as — ^pain, himger, joy, hope, &c. ; heard, as — sound, 
report, song, &c. &c. ; or understood, as — principle, morality, 
qiiality, &c. &c. Whatever men talk of, or is represented 
before the mind's eye as having an existence, is a noun : 
thus, goodness, virtue, fortune, happiness, indigence, inde* 
pendence, ignorance, knowledge, &c. &c, are nouns. 

The old grammarians subdivided nouns into two classes : 
the noun substantive, and the noun adjective ; — the former 
including those words which have substance — i, e., can 
stand by themselves, independently in a sentence, as opposed 
to the latter, which cannot do so ; thus, of the words — ^good, 
hope, black, horse, man, strong, the words — good, black, 
strong, cannot stand alone; I cannot say, for instance, 
'* That is a dtrong," without mentioning what it is that is 
strong ; whereas I can say, and, in saying make a perfect 
sense, " That is a horse." In like manner of the others. 
This distinction, however, the noun being considered as 
the only name, is now discontinued. 

Nouns are subdivided into two great classes — Proper 
and Common — known in logic by the names Singular and 
Universal, or Particular and General Nouns. A proper 
noun is that which can be appHed to but one thing 
in the same sense, as — London, Miltiades ; a conmion 
noun is that which can be applied to several things in 
the samQ sense, a^ — citi/, num. Observe the words, "in 
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the same sense," are absolutely essential to ^le ecm^k/be* 
nees of the definition; for, although the name jfi^ib«r<^ 
may be applied to several individuals, it is not yet a wmi^ 
mon, but a proper name ; incapable, as it is, of ben^ applied 
to any two individuals in a precisely similar Beose, the 
person using it as a name for an individual alway a associate 
ing therewith some quality or property in the person so 
named, not possessed by any other individual called 
Sichard, Observe, also, that, by the combination of two 
common names j we sometimes produce a proper one c thus^ 
the words — do^, star, taken angly, are common, being appli- 
cable to several individuals in the same sense. Unite them, 
as in the word — dog-star — and we have a name, which, as 
being ^plicable to only one individual, is essentially a 
proper name. The substance ci the following remarks^ 
mtended to illustrate more adequately than is usual in 
grammars the nature of pn^r and common — «. e. singular 
and universal nouns, is taken £rom " Walker's Commentary 
on Murray's Logic." 

Of universal terms, some are applicable to a greater nnm^ 
ber of individuals than others. The words — do^ and yr«y- 
hotmd, for instance, are both universal; the word dcf, 
however, may be applied as a name to a greater number of 
individuals than the word greyhnmd. The collection or 
enumeration of all the individuals to each of which we may 
apply the same name, is called the extension of that name 
or term ; thus the erfcension of the word man is the enu*- 
meration of all the individuals who may be called by that 
name— as Alexander, Philip, Napoleon, &c. &c. ; and ea^h 
such individual name is called a part of the extension of 
the term mtm. From this it will be seen, that singular 
terms have the least extension. Of the words — man and 
PhiUpy man has a greater extension, viz., all the indivi- 
duals called by that name ; whereas, the extension of the 
name Philip is merely the individual Fhilip — the extension 
of any singular term consisting of the one individual thing 
to which that proper name belongs. Again: All nouns 
are designed to express notions or ideas ; and, if we observe 
our ideas, we shall find some more complesE than others, 
i. e,, consisting of a greater number of component parts. 
Thus, the idea expressed by the word dog is less complex 
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than that expressed by the wotd greyhound — ^the latter 
containing under it all the simple ideas irepresented by the 
farmer, 'with some other peculiar to itself, and not at all 
entering into the composition of the former. The collec- 
tion or emuneration of the simpler ideas which make up 
the idea represented by a term is called the comprehension 
ckF that term. Thus ihe comprehension of the term, tnan 
is the enumeration of the ideas oi substance, body, life, 
sensation, and reason, for these together make up the notion 
of a man. Different terms are said to have a greater or 
amaU^ comprehension, according as the ideas they express 
are more or less complex, i, e., may be resolved into a 
greater or smaller number of component parts. We see, 
therefore, that different terms may be compared together 
in two respects ; Ist, with regard to the complexity of the 
ideas which they express, f. «.,. with regard to their com- 
prehension — ^nd, with regard to the number of indivi- 
duals to which they may be applied, «. «., with regard to 
their extension. In the example previously given of the 
words — dog, greyhound — it will be seen on examination, 
that the one which has the smaller comprehension, viz., 
dog, has the greater extension, and vice versd; and, 
therefore, it may be laid down as a general rule, that the 
comprehension of a term determines its extension, which 
is greater or less in proportion to the extent of its com- 
prehension. From the foregoing remarks, the essential 
diflBsrence between proper and common, that is, singular 
end universal nouns or terms, is made sufficiently clear. It 
is necessary, however, in addition, that we understand 
thoroughly how or by what process it comCs to pass that 
cue and the same term may be applied to several indivi- 
duals in the same sense; or, in other words, by what 
mental operation it is that nouns become universal. The 
mind has ideas of individual things, as, for instance, of an 
individual greyhound ; and the name of that greyhound is 
a singular term, or the proper name thereof. Such name is 
j^licable to no other greyhound in the same sense, because 
no other has characters corresponding to all the component 
parte, which make up the notion of that particular grey- 
hound. The mind has also universal ideas — ^ideas of sorte 
or dasses of things ; and the terms representing such ideas 
c2 
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are universal terms; these ideas the mind arrires at hy 
abttractiony that is, that act of the mind which considers 
some attributes, and omits others. Thus, observing several 
individual greyhounds, and having, suppose, a proper na^ne 
for each, we perceive that there are certain common cha- 
racters in which they all agree or resemble each other, 
whilst each of them has certain distinctive characters that 
the others have not, and which, entering into the com- 
prehension of his proper name, confine its appHcation to 
that particular greyhound. If, then, we put out of con- 
sideration those distinctive characters pecuUar to each, 
and consider those only in which they sJl agree, we shall 
arrive at the universal or abstract idea of the greyhoim^ 
species, which is less compounded than the notion of any 
individual greyhound ; and thus the term greyhound is 
appUcable in the same sei^se to every individual of the^ 
species : and we may say of each of them, '* That is a 
greyhound." Again ; taking the abstract idea for which 
greyhound is a name, and omitting the consideration of 
some of its component parts, and considering others which 
it has in conmion with other individuals, we arrive at the 
still more abstract idea expressed by the universal term, 
hoimd; and so, by successive abstractions, as it were, 
the mind arrives at more universal names still — as dog, 
quadruped, living creature, &c. <&c. ; and so on, till it ar- 
rives at the most universal idea. Thus, we may suppose 
that at first each individual thing has a name pecuUar to 
itself, and that by the process of abstraction, as above ex- 
plained, the mind arrives at imiversal names for classes, 
&c. &c. From this will be seen the great use of universal 
or common nouns ; as, in their absence, we should be pre- 
pared with an individual name for every object which 
would form the subject of conversation amongst men. 
From the foregoing observations, too, it will readily be 
seen that the name of the more abstract idea has a smaller 
comprehension and a greater extension than the other. Of 
the words man and Hannibal, for instance ; ma/n is the 
more abstract, and it has a smaller comprehension because 
less component parts than Hannibal ; the latter including 
under it all those which the former has, and some others 
jn, addition, peculiar to the individual for whom Hannibal 
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IB a name. On the contrary, the word man has a greater 
extension than Hannibal, being applicable, as is evident, 
to a greater number of individuals. 



QUBSTIOiyS FOB EXAMINATION ON THE NOUN. 

Considered as Common and Proper, 

What is a Noun ? Give its derivation. Write down a 
list of nouns under each of the four heads in the definition 
given. How did the old grammarians subdivide noims? 
Explain the name I^oun substantive. What reason is 
given why this distraction is considered unnecessary ? Sub- 
divide nouns into two ^reat classes. What are the essen- 
tial characteristics of a proper , and what of a common^ 
noun ? Give the logical terms for these ; and write down 
a list of nouns imder each head. Why may not the name 
" James y^ being applicable to several individuals, be con- 
sidered a common noun ? Give some examples of a combi- 
nation of common nouns producing a proper name. What 
is the comprehension of a term ? What is the extension ? 
Which of the two terms, dog, greyhotmd, can be applied 
to a greater number of individuals ? Explain this. What 
is the comprehension of the term man ? Which has the 
greater comprehension, man, or animal? Which the greater 
extension ? Why ? Give some of the parts of the exten- 
sion of the word, m4m. What is the extension of the 
term Alexander ? Of the two terms, animal, qtiadruped, 
which is the more universal ? How does the mind arrive 
at universal ideas? Define abstraction. What is the 
use of universal terms ? Of the terms, unicorn, animal, 
which is the more abstract ? The more abstract idea has 
a smaller comprehension; shew the reason of this. The 
extension of a term depends on its comprehension — Why ? 
Of the terms, dog, hound, which is the more abstract ? 
Take the following terms, and give the several more ab- 
stract names arrived at by a series of abstractions, till you 
arrive at the most general idea or name in each case — 
'JHHltiades, Incitatus (the name of a horse) — Fox-hotrnd, 
Shododendron, 
' Note. — ^The student is particularly desired not to leave 
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the foregoing section till he acquires a th>r<mgih knowledge^ 
of its contents, which is absolutely necessary to the full 
understanding of the terms, common, proper, as implied tor 
nouns. Many an individual makes use of the expression, 
" That is an elephant," without really considering, or pro- 
bably knowing, the meaning thereof. 



INFLECTION OP NOUNS. 

Jri/lecHotnyDeclensionJ)erwation. — These words are used 
in a different sense by different granmiarians. The tracing 
of the pedigree of words, for instance — ^that is, the finding 
out of the original from which they are supplied — is called 
by some, derivation; whilst the same word is used by 
others to imply the change which words undergo, in one 
way or another, in order to the expression of a d&Perence of 
idea. Those, who wish to enter at large into the critical 
subtleties inyolved in the discussion as to the proper mean- 
ing of such words, will do well to consult Professor Latham's 
work on the English language ; for practical purposes^ ii 
will be quite sufficient to consider any change which a 
word undergoes in order to the conveying of a difference of 
idea, a species of inflection. Nouns are inflected chieffy in 
their termination. Some classes of words are incapable of 
inflection ; as the preposition, conjunction, and interjection. 

OK GENDER. 

Nouns are inflected in G^ender, Number, and Ccae. In the 
Classical languages the gnunmatical and natural distinction 
of sex do not at all correspond. ''In languages," says 
Latham, " wherein there are two genders, a fictitious or 
conventional sex is attributed even to inanimate objects ; 
in other words, sex is a natural distinction^ gender a gram- 
matical one." Whatever difficulties may exist in the way 
of accounting for the origin of genders, and laying down 
fixed rules for their regulation in oikw languages, the 
gender of the English noun is exceedingly simple, practi- 
cally considered ; and the student of the English language 
is happily relieved from those tedious and irksome diaqui^ 
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iMioiiiS irUeh, whether they be called '' Propria qu» man* 
bos,*' or otherwise, the student of the classical languages 
must necessarily enter into, as a kind of ^^ pons asinorum," 
before he advances within the inner Testibule of classical 
knowledge. 

In the Engfish language, which, contrary to the usage 
of the Ckssical languages, as before adverted to, follows the 
arrangement of nature, there are, of necessity, but two 
genders — called mascuiine Mkd feminme — ^the former in* 
chiding animals of the male, the latter those of the female 
sex; thus, hay y father y kingy &c. &c., are said to be of the 
masculine; jirly mother^ queen, &c <Scc., of the feminine 
gender. The names of inanimate objects, as tree, hook, 
house, Jbc Slc, &^, 9xe said to be of the neuter gender, not 
because they have no life, but because they, of course, be* 
long to neither of the sexes; the term neuter signifying 
neither, and expressing merely the negation of gender in 
those nouns to which it is appHed. 

There are, moreover, in the English language certain 
words which may be applied to both males and females, as 
htrdfiA^, adwreary, premoif^er, &c. &e. ; and such gram* 
marians call eommen. It is worthy of remark, too, thai 
those words strictly called common do not admit of infleo-> 
tion in gender; whilst some words that a/re iuflected, though 
tiiey be in the masculine form, as henefaotor, poet, &c. &c., 
may be applied, in a certain sense, to females, as will here* 
after be explained. The attribution of sex to objects natu* 
rally destitute of it, which Latham calls "the second element 
of gender," properly so called, exists in the English, as 
it does in every other language ; every one, at all events, 
which is spoken by a people who ever had a mythology. 
This attribution of sex to such objects is called persoiM- 
cation, of which we have examples in the words, sun, 
ship. Thus we say, ''The sun in his meridian splendour,'^ 
^ The ship in her course." Whilst the figure itself exists 
in various languages, the law which regulates the attribu- 
tuin of the gender in the case of each word is sometimes 
different in different languages. Thus, instead of the 
above expressiim, the Germans would say, '' The sun in her 
meridian splendour." The usage of the English language 
in this jsespeot is produced by the influence thereon of the 
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classical languages. Such influence, howeyer, does not 
account for the law in respect of gender by personification, 
in erery instance. '^ Country folks in Hampshire call 
almost every thing he or she. It is curious to observe that 
country labourers give the feminine appellation to those 
things only which are mrae closely identified with them- 
selves, and by the qualities or conditions of which their 
own efibrts, and their character as workmen, are affected* 
The mower calls his scythe a she; the ploughman calls his 
plough a she; but a prong or shovel, or a harrow, which 
passes promiscuously from hand to hand, and which is 
appropriated to no particular labourer, is called a he" — 
(Cobbetfs English Orcunmar,) 

Philosophy, virtue, happiness, truth, justice, mercy, the 
names of abstract quaUties personified, rhetorically con-^ 
sidered, have their genders conventionaQy regulated ; and^ 
being feminine in the Latin, are also feminine in the Eng* 
lish language ; with this distinction, however, that in the 
Latin the gender is fixed, whilst in the English language 
the gender may be changed according to circumstances i 
and, in this respect, the English has the decided advantage 
in a rhetorical point of view. Demosthenes or Cicero could 
not, in their orations, alter the ordinary gender of the word 
virtue; whilst the English orator, by the simple substi- 
tution of she for it, invests the thing mth a life-like pro^ 
perty, and thereby calls into exercise the imaginative 
powers, arrests the attention, and increases the admiration 
of his hearers. The masculine word, too, is frequently ap- 
plied to a female when the business or professional occu-> 
pation of the individual, apart from the sex, is intended to 
be implied ; whilst the feminine would be appHed on the 
contrary, if the distinction of sex were intended. Thus, 
for instance, " Sappho was the greatest poet of her age," 
^d ''Sappho was the greatest poetess," are both gram- 
matically correct, whilst the ideas conveyed by both are 
altogether different ; that conveyed by the first example 
being that Sappho was the greatest of all poets, whether 
males or femides ; whilst in the latter she is compared, as 
regarded her poetical powers, to such poets only as were 
'^males. 

^he foregoing remarks on gender may be considered a^ 
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special, wliikt the following rules may be considered 
general, and sufficient, in addition to the reading and ob- 
servation of each individual student, to convey an adequate 
knowledge of the formation of gender in the English noun. 
The method by which difference of gender is conveyed is 
threefold : — 

1st. By the use of wholly different words. Of this 
method the following list will fttmish examples : — 



MtOe. 


Female. 


'Male. 


Female. 


King 


Queen 


Eather 


Mother 


Husband 


Wife 


Bull 


Cow 


Bachelor 


Maid 


Son 


Daughter 


Uncle 


Aunt 


Lord 


Lady 



2nd. By prefixing to a word, which by itself is inde- 
pendent, and may be appHed to a male or female indis- 
criminately, some other word which involves the distinct 
idea of sex. 

EXAMPLE. 

Goat. Sparrow. Servant. 

Male. Female. 

A "he goat A she goat 

■ .. A co^ sparrow A hen sparrow 

A male servant K female servant 

Note, — Instances of this method are comparatively very 
few in the English language. 

3rd. By a change of termination. This method Latham 
calls derivation^ and admits to be a near approach to 
gender, though not gender itself, properly so called. 



EXAMPLE. 



Male. Female. 

Actor Actress ' 

Baron Baroness 

Benefactor Benefactress 

Count Countess 

Duke Duchess 



Male. Female. 

Lion Lioness 

Peer Peeress 

Poet Poetess 

Sorcerer Sorceress 

Tiger Tigress 



The student should supply examples of his own under 
each of the three foregoing heads. 
3 
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What is inflection ? Name other tennjs on the tuse of 
which grammarians are not agreed. What two applica- 
tions are there o^ the word derivation ? Supply examples. 
How are nov/M inflected P What classes of wor^ are not 
inflected ? On what principle is the gender of the English 
noun regulated P Show that this principle is not the same 
as that which ohtains iik. the clasnoal languages. How 
many genders are there ? What other is theresaidto be P 
Give examples of all. What is the preme meaning of the 
term Neuter y as applied to nouns P Some words lA the 
masculine form may be applied to females. The following 
is an example: — *^Mrs. Beecher Stowe is the greatest 
benefactor of the slave." State the exact difference he^ 
tween the meaning of this expression and the following : — 
■ ■■ "the greatest benefactress," &c., and supply a 
list of such expressions, giving also the principle which re- 
gulates the application of such words to females. What is 
the second element of gender, properly so called, according 
to Latham, and what sort of words does he admit to have 
something Hke gender P What is personification P In 
determining the law thereof, what languages exercise an 
influence on the English P State the substance of Cobbett's 
remark on the law of personification, as it exists in oert&in 
coimtry districts. In regard of the law of personification) 
what advantage does the English language possess P Give 
a list of words which may be personified, and construct 
sentences of your own, or quote them £rom writers oi 
eminence, in which such words are personified. 

ONNtrtiBER. 

All nouns in the JEnglish language are in One or other of 
two numbers — singular and phinS. The singular j if one 
thing only is expressed; plural, if more than one. Thus, 
tree, house, star, are each in the singular ; trees, houses^ 
stars, in the plural number. Some nouns are the same in 
l»oth numbers, as deer, sheqf^ &c. &c« Thus we say, " I 
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Wight a 9keepy* *' I bought five sheep^ Other nouns, 
again, are always used in a plural form, as aahes^ rieheSf 
^. Ac, The nouns, however, to which respectively the 
two latter remarks apply, are comparatively but few ; they 
are called indeclinable nouns, Jji other languages — the 
Q-reek and Hebrew, for instance, there is found another 
number, called the dual, in which words are said to be 
which express only two things. Of the non-importance, 
however, of such a distinction, sufficient evidence is afforded 
by the fiust, that, in some of the languages in which it 
exists, it is frequently unobserved. 

From a comparison of several languages, ancient and 
modem, Latham arrives at the conclusion that the dual 
number is one of those distinctions that languages drop as 
they become modem. Respecting the formation of the 
plural, the same grammarian says : — " The current rule is^ 
that it is formed from the singular by adding s, 9& father y 
fathers. This, however, is by no means a trae expression.* 
The letter 8 added to the word father, making it fathered 
is « to the eye only, to the ear it is ss; the word sounds as 
fatherz. If the a retained its sound, the spdling would be 
fatheree. In atage, lade, &c., the sound is «te^, ladx. 
The rule, then, for the formation of English plurals, rigor- 
ously though somewhat lengthily expressed, is as follows : 
The plural is formed from the singular by adding to words 
ending in a vowel; a liquid or flat mute, the flat lene sibi- 
lant (z), and to words ending in a sharp mute, the diarp 
lene sibilant (s) ; for instance, (the soundof the word being 
expressed), pea,peaz; tree, treez; day, dmyz^ hiU, hiiz ; hen, 
hmz ; trap, traps; pit,pits ; stack, stacks J^ In addition to 
^e foregoing, for the sake of generalising, it is well to add^ 
that nouns ending in ss, sh, eh, (the latter pronouneed soft, 
as in tiie word ehureh, as opposed to hard, as in the word 
monarcK) ; x and o (the latter preceded by a consonant) 
before the terminational 4 prefix an e, evidently a matter 

* When Latham denies this to be« true expresdoBt, he ^aanet meoa 
that it is not trne as &r as it goes ; hnt I suppose that it does not es- 
preoi the whole truth. AUo, when he calls z, farther dosm, a sibilant^ 
he means a letter which in tibe pronunciation thereof produces a sort 
of hiaang sound, the word being evidently derived from sibilc^ to hiss* 
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of necessity, becaiuie the « afber the above ibenxunatidn can^ 
not be pronounced without the aid of the vowel e. . Ex<4 
amples of the foregoing formation are found in the words 
masSf which makes in the plural masses ; brush, brushes ; 
church, churches, (monarch and such words adding only #), 
b(MP, boxes ; cargo, cargoes. Some words, however, endii^^ 
in the o, follow the general rule, as canto, grotto, motto, &c.v 
which make cantos, grottos, mottos,ia the plural. 

Nouns forming their plural according to the foregoing 
rule, are called regular; not so forming irregular. It is 
evident, however, that this*is merely a conventional term,, 
it being difficult to determine what reallg is the regu- 
larity or irregularity of the forma^on. Euphony, or the 
desire to produce harmony of sound, is assigned as the 
reason for all irregularities of formation in nouns and 
other classes of words. In this there is Httle reason ; it 
being evident, that, had we been accustomed to hear the 
word mans, and not men, from our infancy, the former 
would now produce the more euphonious soimd to our ears. 

All nouns ending in g preceded by a consonant, form 
the plural by changing the g into i, and adding esj thus, . 
ladg, makes in the plural, ladies; beauty, beautieSy&Q. &c. . 
Those nouns which are not spelled with a consonant be- 
fore the g, form their plural in the usual way. As bog, boys ;• 
toy, togs, <&c. &c. The nouns classified under the former 
head are quite as regular in their formation as any other,- 
the original spelling of aU such having been ie instead of 
y : thus, lady, according to the ancient* orthography thereof, 
would be ladie, the plural of which, it wiU be seen, is 
£Drmed from the old, not the modem singular. The same, 
remark holds in the case of other classes of words. Adjec- 
tives ending similarly form adverbs, by making a similar' 
change before they add the adverbial termination ly : thus, 
lazy, lazily ; busy, busily, &c. ; abo in the formation of the 
comparative degree: thus, busy,. busier ; happy, happier. 
Verbs, too, in forming their past tense, observe a similar 
usage: thus, qualify, qualified; rectify, rectified. In all 
of these cases the reason is the same. 

The exceptions to the general rule for the formation of 
the plural of noims are so numerous that it would become 
perplexing to the student; were irregular nouns, as they 
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aire called, arranged under their respectire heads, according 
to the apparent irregularities of their formation. Here 
again, as in many other instances, observation will be a 
fforer guide than any rules which may be laid down on 
the subject. 
• The following are examples of the irregular formation :— 



SinfftUar, 


Plural 


Singular, 


Plural, 


Loaf 


Loaves 


Child 


Children 


Knife , 


Knives 


Brother 


Brethren 


Mouse 


Mice 


» Penny 


Pence 


Goose 


Geese 


Man 


Men 


Foot 
Tooth 


Feet 
Teeth . 


Ox 


Oxen 



Observation 1. — In the case of such words as loaf, 
grammarians lay down the general law thus: "Nouns 
ending in^ or^, form the plural by changing such ter- 
minations into ves,^* The uselessness of such attempts at 
generalising will be sufficiently evident from the following 
examples of the violation of this rule : — 



Singular, Plural, 

Chief Chiefs 

Hoof Hoofs 



Singular, Plural* 
Proof Proofs 

Dwarf . Dwarfs 



Tq which may be added very many others, as well tm 
nouns ending mjff] which form their plural in the usual 
way. 

Observation 2. — Brother, has the plural brothers, as 
well as brethren,t]ie former denoting members of the same 
family ; the latter, individuals of the same kindred, creed^ 
profession, country, &c, &c. 

Observation 3. — P^nfi^ makes mthe^lwnl pennies, and 
9^ pence. The difference between the expressions "six 
pennies " and '^sixpence," is sufficiently clear, without ex- 
planation. 

Observation 4. — The compounds of the word man form 
the plural Kke the simple : thus, artilleryman, artillerymen; 
fisherman, fishermen ; hangman, ha/ngmsn, &c. &c. The 
word Musselmani the plural of which is Mjusselmans^ is no 
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exception to tkb rule, not being a oomponnd of the Eng* 
lish word man, 

Ohservatidn 5. — ^The Hebrew words cherub and seraph 
have the plurals cherubim and seraphim; and the Italian 
words bandit, virtuoso, the plurals banditti, virtuosi. In 
the case of these and similar words derived from foreign, 
and, in some instances, from the dead languages, the 
attempt is being made to naturalise them ; thus we fre- 
quently have such plurals as bandits, apexes, indexes. In 
ttie case of the latter word, however, it is worthy of remark 
that it has the two plurals, indices and indexes, the former 
being an Algebraic term ; as in the expressions a^ x a^j 
where 3 and 4 are called the indices, showing the 
powers to which a is raised, and the latter signifying 
pointers, or tables of contents. 

Observation 6. — Such compound words as father-in-law^ 
cousin^erman, &c, &c., form their plural thus : fathers-in- 
law, cousins-merman, notfather-ifi-laws. 

Observation 7. — The names of metals, virtues, vices, and 
articles which are weighed or measured, &c., are in general 
singular ; as gold, meekness, drunkenness, bread, beer, beef. 
When different kinds, however, are intended, the plurals 
are formed, as wines, teas, &c. <&c. 

Observation 8. — Pease aadjlsh are used when we speak 
of the species ; as, Pease are dear, fish is cheap. When the 
number is referred to we use, peas, fishes: thus, twenty 
peas, seven Jlshes. 

Observation 9. — The words horse and foot, implying 
cavalry and in£uitry, are always used in the singular, the 
verb being plural — thus, "A thousand horse were seen 
ascending the hill," *^ Ten thousand foot were slain." The 
following is a list of words, principally classical, introdnoed 
into the English language in the same forms in which they 
are used in the language from which they are taken, with 
tiieir plurals, according to present usage : — 



SinffiOar. Pharal. 


SiMgvl(M^. 


JPlwtal. 


Animalculum Animalcula 


Analysis 


Analyses 


Antithesis Antitheses 


Axis 


Axes 


Amanuensis Amanuenses 


Apex 


Apices 


Apparatus Apparatus 


Appendix 


Appendices 
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Apbehon 


Phiral. ) 


Sin^fular. 


Plural. 


Aphelia 


Lustrum 


Lustra 


Automaton 


Automata 


Magus 


Magi 


Basis 


Bases 


Mausoleum 


Mausolea 


Calculus 


Calcuh 


Memorandum Memoranda 


Colossus 


Colossi 


Momentum 


Momenta 


Convolvulus 


Convolvuli 


Miasma 


Miasmata 


Crisis 


Crises 


Metamorpho- 


' Metamorpho- 


Calix 


Calices 


Monsieur [sis Messieurs [ses 


Cicatrix ' 


Cicatrices 


Nebula 


NebulsB 


Criterion 


Criteria 


Nautilus 


NautiH 


Datum 


Data 


Oasis 


Oases 


Desideratum 


Desiderata 


Polypus 


Polypi 


Doffma 
Effluvium 


Effluvia 


Parenthesis 
Perihelion 


Parentheses 
Perihelia 


Emporium 


Emporia 


Phenomenon Phenomena 


Encomium 


Encomia 


Badius 


Badii 


Erratum 


Errata 


Seraph 


Seri^him 


Ellipsis 


Ellipses 




Seraphs]: 


Emphasis 


Emphases 


Stimulus 


Stimuli 


Ephemeron 


Ephemera 


Stratum 


Strata 


Formula 


Formul» 


Series 


Series 


Focus 


Foci 


Species 


Species 


(Genius 


Genii* 


Superficies 


Superficies 




Geniuses 


Sarcophagus 


Sarcophagi 


Ovmnasium 
Hiatus 


Gymnasia 
Bfiatus 


Schohum 
Spectrum 


Scholia 
Spectra 


Hypothesis 


Hypotheses 


Speculum 


Specula 


Impetus 
Index 


Impetus 
Incuces 


KS? 


Syntheses 
Tumuli 




Indexest 


Thesis 


Theses 






Vertex 


Vertices 


Larva 


Larvse 


Vortex 


Vortices 



* O e nhu makes in the plural ^mim and ff^nnuei / the former meaaof 
ing aerial spirita or g^rdum angels ; the latter, penons of talent. 

I See Ohseryation 5 of the foregoing. 

^ The plural of ieraph is now frequently written geraphss so also 
the plural of memorandum is written memorandmnt. 
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QTJESTIOHS FOB BXAMHTATIOK OK KUMBEB. 

How many numbers are there in English ? What other 
is found in some languages ? What is its use ? What 
proves that such number is not necessary ? What is Iia- 
tham's remark thereon? Write down a list of nouns 
which are the same in form in both numbers. Also of 
duch words as are used only in the plural form. Also in the 
singular only. (Consult Observation 7.) What is the 
general law for the formation of the English plural P Give 
the substance of Latham's remark on this law. Such Words 
as dishfjlsh, form the plural by prefixing e to the *. Why 
is this ? Give .a list of such nouns. What is the law for 
the formation of the plural of such words as day, lady? 
Give a list under both heads, and state why such nouns as 
the latter may be considered regular. In what other classes 
of words as well as nouns does a similar usage obtain? 
The words chv/rch, imnaroh, form their plurab differently. 
What determines the formation in each case ? Give a list 
of nouns under each. Give a list of nouns ending as fol- 
lows — w, X, and o, with their plurals. Give a list of excep- 
tions to the general rule in the case of nouns ending in o. 
How may it be proved that the desire of producing euphony 
is not the real cause of inequalities in the inflection of 
words? What general rule has been laid down for the 
formation of the plural of words ending vnfovfe? Giv6 
a list of nouns of this class, and also a list of exceptions to 
the rule itself. Give examples, in sentences of your own 
construction, of the use of the two plurals of the word 
brother. What is the difference between the expression 
" Six pence " and " Six pennies ?" Give a list of the com- 
pounds of the word man, with their plurals. What word 
appears to be, but is not, an exception to the rule for the 
formation of the plural of such ? What is the difference 
between Indices and Indexes? Construct sentences in 
which each will be properly used. Give a list of nouns, the 
plural of which is formed like that of the word father-in-law. 
What is the difference of usage between the words peas, 
pease; fish, fishes? What is the usage of the words 
horse and foot, as applied to cavalry and infantry ? Give 
the words in the preceding list of classical importations, 
which sometimes form their plurals like English nouns. 
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There is no term made use of in the language of gram- 
mar, on the meaning and application of which bo much 
frivolous discussion has heen raised. The cause, one cause 
at least, of this may be the difference between the meanings 
attached to it by different writers on grammar, and even 
by the same writers, at different times. The two leading 
ideas implied in the word ^^Case," are, relationship, and 
change of termination. Now it is evident that, in the for-" 
mer sense, we should have an endless and very inconvenient 
number of cases in every language. " He gave a book to a 
boy." Here the word " ifljy" is placed by the preposition 
to iask certain relationship to the word book, consequently 
hoy is in a certain case. '* He took the book from the boy." 
Here it is clear that the same word, boy, is placed in a dif- 
ferent kind of relationship, and consequently should be said 
to be in a different case ; and so instances may be multi- 
plied without number, in which the same word would be 
placed in different relationships, and would be consequently 
in different cases ; in fact, it has long been proved that, if 
the idea of difference of relationship in a noun were allowed 
to constitute ** Caae,^' we ehoiild have as many cases as 
there are prepositions in a language. This difficulty — ab- 
surdity it cannot be called, (it being probable, afber all, 
that the true theory of Case involves the question of rela- 
tionship) — this difficTilty has been so.strongly felt as to com- 
pel grammarians generally to limit the meaning of the 
word " Case," and to lay it down as a law, that where there 
is no change of termination in a noun, there is no "case." 
Hence it would follow that in the English noun there 
would be but two cases ; as, for instance, father, father's. 
In the expressions, however, " I saw your father^'* and 
" Your father came home," the word father is evidently 
placed in a different relationship to the other words in the 
sentences, and thus it would be absurd to say that^^A^r 
in both, though identical in form, is in the same case, 
^ere, again, is a difficulty in the way of accepting that de- 
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finition of Csuse which regards change of form alone as 
essential to the constitution of Case, 
In examining the expressions — 

" Your Mother came home," 
" Your Father^ 9 name is John,** 
" I saw your Ihther,'* 
we find that the word father, is differently related in each 
to the other words with which it is connected ; or that there 
is conveyed a difference of idea by the mention of the word 
father in each of the sentences in which it occurs. We find 
moreorer, upon examination of a great variety of sentences, 
that the position of the word father in each of these sen- 
tences, and the general idea conveyed thereby, correspond 
exactly, or very nearly iTo, with that position which it occu- 
pies, and that idea which it conveys, in every sentence in 
which it can by possibility be placed ; hence it is laid down 
that in the English noun there are three cases, and thus 
the difference is amicably settled between the belligerents 
on " Case,** each giving up something to the other ; nei- 
ther relationship nor £fference of termination, but a kind 
of amalgamation of both, being allowed to enter into the 
definition of this much, though needlessly, distracted word. 
The three Cases are, Nominative, Possessive, Objective. 
The word Nominative from Nomen, a name, does but badly 
oonvey an idea of what the Nominative Case in language 
really is. In the expressions, '* The rain falls," and " I see 
the rain falling," the word ravn is a name in the same 
sense, for the same thing, though rain in each is in a dif- 
ferent case ; hence we are driven from the mere name, and 
obliged to find our idea oi nominative, applied as a name to 
a certain case of the noun, in the frmctions of the nomi- 
native case in those positions wherein it is found. These 
being examined, it is laid down that a noun is said to be 
in the nominative case, when it is a name for the subject 
of conversation, or when it is a name for any person or 
thing concerning which any assertion is made ; in other 
words, a noun is in the nominative case, when a name for 
anything which is said to exist, to act, or receive an action. 
Thus, in the sentences, " God is Euler," " The sun shines," 
"The nation is exalted;" the words God, stm, nation, are 
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eacb in tbe nominative case ; and so are all nouns which, 
like them, stand in sentences as the subjects of affirmations. 

The possessive case denotes possession, by the person or 
thing for whom or which the noun in the possessive case 
is a name, of that with which it is immediately connected. 
Thus, in the expression, " The Queen'ft subjects," the word 
Queen's is in the possessive ease, being a name for the 
individual who is described as in the possession of that 
which is expressed by the noun with which it stands 
connected. This possession is frequently expressed by the 
equivalent prepositional form '* Of the Queen," in which 
the position of the words as regards priority of order 
becomes inverted; i.e., "The Queen's subjects" becomes 
" The subjects of the Queen." This case and its equi-» 
valent prepositional form are called the complement of the 
word which they explain, being necessary to complete 
(compleo=to fill up) the sense; the word ^* Subjects,'^ 
and words similarly placed, evidently conveying by them- 
selves no perfect sense. 

Note. — The possessive case and the prepositional form 
of expression are not always identical in meaning. In tha 
sentences, " This is the Queen's picture^" and " This is a 
picture of the Queen ;" the former means a picture, it may 
DO of any person, in the possession of the Queen; the 
latter, a picture, i, e,, likeness of the Queen, possessed no 
matter by whom. 

The objective case is that case in which a noun is said to 
be when it stands as a name for the recipient of an action ; 
or a name for an individual or thing, ^between whom or 
which, and something else a relationship is expressed 
through the instrumentality of a preposition. In the sen- 
tences : " John struck his brother,' " My hand is under 
the table," brother, table, are in the objective case ; the 
former being the name for the individual who is repre- 
sented as receiving the act expressed by the word struck^ 
and the latter being the name for that thing between 
which and some other thing (hand in this case) a relation- 
ship is expressed by the aid of the preposition tmder. The 
inflection in case of the English noun is very simple. The 
following specimen of a noun, regular and irregular, will 
illustrate such inflection in all the varieties which can pos- 
sibly occur. 
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Inflection of a BeguUvr Nottn. 

Singular. FUiral. 

Nominatiye »..,. Boy Boys 

Possessive Boy's Boys' 

Objective Boy Boys 

Inflection of an Irregula/r Nown* 

Nominative Man Men 

Possessive Man's Men's 

Objective Man Men 

Observation!. — The nominative and objective being iden- 
tical in form, the analysis of a sentence, by which we obtain 
a knowledge of the position of each word therein, is the 
only safe guide in determining whether a noun is in one 
case or the other. In the sentences : — 

1. " Porsenna defeated the Eomans," 

2. " The Eomans supplicated Porsenna,'* 

3. " The Romans were defeated by Porsenna," 

the words Bomcms and Porsenna, though unchanged in 
form, are in the nominative or objective, according to the 
connection wherein they are placed. In No. 1, I^orsenna 
is in the nominative, as being the name of the individual 
of whom the assertion is made by the word defeated j and 
Momans is in the objective, as being the name for the indi- 
viduals represented as the recipients of i. e., affected by 
the act expressed by the verb defeated. In No. 2, for 
similar reasons, the same words change cases, Boma/ns 
being in the nominative, and Porsenna in the objective ; 
whilst in No. 3, Porsenna is in the objective, because it 
stands related to the Romans by the intervention of the 
preposition hy. 

"A noun," says Latham, "is said to be in the nomina- 
tive case when it can by itself constitute a term. The 
words he and father are nominative cases, since one can 
say, — 'He is speaking,' 'Father is coming,' *This is 
he,' ' This is father.' — A noun is said to be in the accusa- 
tive case" (this is equivalent to objective) "when, taken 
along with a verb, it and the verb together can form a 
logical term. The sun (subject) is (copula) warming 
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^im (predicate). Here the words warming him form, by 
themselves, a term ; Atw, therefore, is in the objective case." 

Observation 2. — The nominative and objective singular 
in all nouns are alike in form. So the nominative and 
objective plural. The possessive singular is formed from 
the nominative bj adding '«, with a dot or stop like a comma 
hefore it, as here ; this stop is called the apostrophe* The 
possessive plural is formed differently in different cases ; the 
possessive plural of men is men's, with the apostrophe be- 
fore the «, as in the singular ; whilst the possessive plural 
of ladies is ladie^s, the apostrophe being m this case also 
before the */ the possessive plural of houses, hoys, &c., 
"having, on the contrary, the apostrophe after the *. From 
an observation of what takes place, it may be laid down 
generally, that when the possessive singular and plural 
coincide in form, as in the case of the latter-named words, 
the apostrophe is placed differently — in the singular, before 
the * ; in the plural, after it ; and this evidently for the 
purpose of distinction ; when they do not coincide in 
form, as in the case of the words, man, lady j then the 
apostrophe is placed similarly, such distinction being then 
unnecessary. 

Observation 3. — In the case of nouns ending in * — as 
righteousness, Cassius, the apostrophe alone without the s 
indicates the possessive. Thus, " For righteousness' sake," 
"Cassius' honour was dear to him;" in which righteous^ 
nes8\ Cassius\ are each in the possessive, being tne com- 
plements of the nouns with which they are respectively 
connected. 

Observation 4. — The formation of the possessive in '* is 
said by some grammarians to resTilt from the contraction 
of the word his into this form, i. e., the expression— ;/a^Atfr 
his hecommg father^ s, " The expression in our Liturgy," 
says Latham, " in opposition to this theory, * .Fbr Jesus 
Christ his sake,* yrhich is merely a pleonastic one, is the 
only foundation for this assertion. As the idea, however, 
is not only one of the commonest, but also one of the 
greatest, errors in etymology, t'ne following three state- 
ments are given for the sake of contradiction to it : — 

'* 1. The expression. The Queen^s Majesty, is not capable 
of being reduced to The Queen his Majesty, 
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'' 2. In tbe form hit itself, the 8 has precisely the power 
that it has mfather'e, &c. 

*' 8. In the Slavonic, Lithuanic, and classical tongues, 
the genitive ends in s, just as it does in English, so that even 
if the wordsj^^Aer hU would account for the word j^^Atfr'f, 
it would not account for the Sanskrit genitive pad-as^ of a 
foot, the G-reek ohovroq^ the Latin dentis/' &c., &c. 



QUBSTIOVB OTS CASE. 

What appears to he the cause of so much difference <^ 
opinion on the true meaning of case ? What are the lead*' 
ing ideas attached hj grammarians to the term ? State 
the difficulties attending the acceptation of each exclu- 
sively. How have these difficulties been obviated ? How 
many cases, then, are admitted generally ? Name thenu 
Give the essentiaJ characteristics of each. Shew that the 
term nominative is defective. Give an equivalent form for 
the possessive, and show that it does not always correspond 
in meaning to the possessive. What are the possessive 
case and prepositional form sometimes called ? Why are 
they so called ? What cases are always identical in form ? 
How are they distinguished ? How is the possessive sin- 
gular formed ? How the possessive plural ? What is the 
rule which obtains in placing the apostrophe in the posses- 
sive singular and plural ? What is the necessity for this 
rule? How do nouns ending in s form the possessive? 
Give examples. What is the reason generally assigned for 
the formation of the- possessive by the letter « rather than 
by any other letter P Give the substance of Latham's 
remarks in opposition to this reason. 



ON THE VERB. 

The Noun, it has been shewn, is the name for whatever 
men talk of ; the Verb is used to make the affirmation of 
thenoim. The importance of this class of words is implied 
in the name thereof, verbum signifying " the word,'* as 
though, in thus naming this ckss, we lose sight of the 
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existence of everj other ckss in the hmgaage for the time 
being. The Verb expresses existence, as to he, to emst ; 
action, as to strike, and the receiving of an action, as, to 
he struck. Thus, in the expressions, ^'The men were 
alive ;" " Wild beasts devour their prey ;*' " The men were 
reprwumded by their employer ;" — ^the words were, devour^ 
and were reprwumded, are called verbs. The verb to he, 
is called a verb-substantive, and is always used to connect 
the subject with the predicate, or thing affirmed, where it 
is called the copula of the two ; thus, lam rwming : 7 is 
ihe subject, running, the word which expresses the action 
predicated or affirmed of the subject, and am the copula. 
AU other verbs in thq language are subdivided into two 
classes, '* Active and Passive J* The active verb expresses 
an act performed by the subject. In the expressions, '' Men 
die," '' WiBiam reads," die and reatls are verbs active, verhs^ 
as asserting something about the subject, &c. ; active, be- 
cause they express an action which the subject performs. 
The verb passive, on the contrary, expresses an act not 
performed, but received by the subject ; in the expression 
" Plants are nurtured by rain," are nurtured is called a 
verb passive, a verh as asserting something of the subject, 
asad passive as expressing an act which the subject receives 
or suffers. When the verb is active, the subject is repre- 
sented as performing the act ; when passive it receives the 
act, and thus the term passive is opposed to active. 

Again, active verbs are subdivided into two classes^ 
transitive and intransitive. On examining the two active 
verbs already supplied, die, reads, we perceive an essential 
difference between them ; when the former is used, it 
expresses an act confined to the subject ; when the latter, 
an act which is understood as affecting some object beyond 
or outside of the subject ; in other words, the verb die of 
itself makes a perfect affirmation and sense, the word reads 
does not do so. In the expression, '' Men live, on the 
average, till three score years and ten, and then die," the 
sense is complete, and no word is necessary to convey a 
perfect idea to the hearer thereof. In the expression, 
^'William reads," the ear immediately detects a want; 
there is a gap, and the hearer has no perfect idea of what 
is meant; until the gap is filled up, as in the expression, 
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** William reads bis hooJe or lesson,^' as the case may be. 
Verbs of the latter class are called transitive, from tra/nseo 
= to pass ; the action expressed bj them being always 
represented as passing from the subject to the object ; and 
verbs of the former, intransitive, from the contrary taking 
place. 

It has been a question amongst philosophers, whether 
language was acquired by man through a process of rude 
invention and subsequent improvement, or given to him 
at once by the interposition of a Divine act : if the former 
is the correct theory, we may go back in imagination to 
a period in the history of our race when interjections were 
the only words made use of. A savage, aware of some 
lurking danger in a certain path, meeting a fellow savage, 
would endeavour to make him aware of such danger by 
seizing him rudely, and exclaiming something like the word 
— Oh ! Subsequently to the use of such words, noims would 
naturally be resorted to as the names of things, and verbs 
as being necessary to the making of any assertion about 
such names. And thus, says Adam Smith, " Verbs must 
of necessity have been coeval with the first attempts at 
the formation of language." 

" The inflection of nouns," says Latham, " expresses 
the ideas of sex as denoted by gender, and of relation in 
place as denoted by case ; that of verbs rarely expresses 
sex, and never relation in place. On the other hand, 
however, it expresses what no noun ever does or can 
express, viz. the relation of the agency to the individual 
speaking by means of person, the time in which acts take 
place by means of tense, and the conditions of their occur- 
rence by means of mood. The idea of number is the only one 
that, on a superficial view, is common to these two im- 
portant parts of speech.* A noun denotes an object of 

* The noun, it will he recollected, was inflected in number, gender, 
and case ; person strictly does not belong to it, otherwise Latham's 
remark would not be correct, as the idea of person too would attach 
to the noun in common with the verb, were the former considered as 
having the distinction of person. Practically speaking, all nouns are 
conffldered as in the third person ; when, however, a noun is used as a 
name for the speaker, it is said to be in the Jirst person, and for the 
jperson spoken to, in the second. 
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which either the senses or the intellect can take cogni- 
zance ; and a verb does no more. To move = motion ; to 
rise =^ lising ; to err =: error ; to forgive = forgiveness. 
The only difference between the two parts of speech is this, 
that, whereas a noun may express any object whatever, 
verbs can express those objects only which consist in an 
action ; and it is this superadded idea of action that super- 
adds to the verb the phenomena of tense, mood, person, 
and voice— in other words, the phenomena of conjugation. 
A noun is a word capable of declension only ; a verb is a 
word capable of declension and conjugation also. The fact 
of verbs being dechned as well as conjugated, must be re- 
membered. . The participle has the declension of a noun 
adjective; the in&iitive mood the declension of a noun 
substantive. Gerunds and supines, in languages where 
they occur, are only names for certain cases of the verb." 

The verbs of the English language are inflected in^^- 
9on, nwmber, moody and tense; and, of lUl the classes of 
words which are inflected, there is none the accurate 
knowledge of whose inflection is so essential to a correct 
style of speaking or writing, as is that of the verb, which 
is inflected either by a change of termination, or the addi- 
tion of some word or woids, sometimes called signs, in 
order to the expression of a difference of idea. In the 
expression, *' Thou readest,*' the word thou is a pronoun (to 
be defined hereafter) ; and it is said to be in the second 
person, as representing the person addressed. It is also 
said to agree with readest, the verb, which is therefore 
said to be in the second person. In the expression '* He 
reads," ^ is a pronoun, in the third person, as repre- 
senting the person spoken of; and readsy the verb agree- 
ing with it, is in the third person. To the word read, 
therefore, which may be considered in this case the root, 
the different terminations est and s are affixed, according 
to the difference of the idea intended to be conveyed, 
or, in other words, according to the difference of sub- 
ject. This is what is meant by the inflection of the verb 
in person. 

Again, in the expression, " Thou seest," thou is in the 
singular number, as representing but one individual ; and 
the verb seest, agreeing with it, is in the singular number, 

D 
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In the expiession, ''Ye see," y«,Tepresentmg moreindividiiab 
than one, is said to be plural, and accordiDgly the verb se» 
is, in this case, plural. Thus the same act asserted as haying 
been performed by one individual, in one instance, and 
more than one, in another, is expressed by the same word 
ending differently, according to the difference of the. num- 
ber of the subject. This is what is meant by the inflection 
of the verb in ntM/Uter, 

It is worthy of remark, however, that the singular and 
plural of the verb are frequently the same in form — thus, 
" I see," " We see," in which and similar cases we must 
determine the number of the verb by referring to the num- 
ber of the subject ; indeed, the English language might have 
preserved more uniformly its characteristic simplicity, if, in 
the instances of the persons and numbers of its verbs, as 
in the instance of the case and niunber of its adjectives, 
it had permitted of no inflection — " I love. Thou love, He 
love," &c. &c., evidently answering the purpose of com- 
munication as efficiently as " I love, Thoulove^^, He love«." 
In the expression '' I stand," there is a positive asser- 
tion made, no condition being attached thereto. If I 
wish to assert the possibility of standing under certain 
conditions, I do not use the same expression, '' I stand ;" 
but one modified by what is called the sign of the con- 
dition; as in the expression, ''I f0(m^ stand;" or still 
farther modified, according to circumstances, by the prefix 
of a part of another verb, hence called an auxiliary, as in 
the expression, '* I would have stood^ This is what is 
meant by the inflection of the verb in mood. 

Once more : in the expression '' I stand," I affirm of the 
act expressed by the word stand, that it is taking place at 
the time in which I speak. If I wish to affirm thereof that 
it has taken place before, or will take place afber, such time, 
I say, I stood, or will stand, as the case may be. In each 
of these three instances, the verb is said to be in a diffbrent 
tense, and this is what is meant when it is said that the 
verb is inflected in tense.* 

* The theories of grammarians, as to how &r the verh of the English 
langnage Buffers inflection, properly so called, are as different, and as 
useless, practically considered, as those on the case of the aotm, already 
alladedto. 
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Verbs are said to have three persons — love C i love, 
being in the first, lovest in the second, and < Thou lovest, 
loves in the third person, according to ( He loves, 
the person of the subject of which the act is affirmed. 
They are also said to have twp numbers — ( i love, 
** I love. We love ;" in the former of which ( We love, 
expressions, love is singular, and in the latter, plural, 
according to the number of the prefixed subject. 

On examining the expressions "Richard writes ;" " Bich- 
ard ! write ;" " Bichard may write ;" " If Eichard write fast, 
he will write illegibly ;" " Eichard intends to write ;" it will 
be observed, that the action, that of writing, is the same as 
expressed in them all, but that it is expressed in five distinct 
views or modes. In the first, there is a positive assertion 
that the act is going on ; in the second, it is not asserted 
that the act is going on, but an order is issued that it 
should go on ; in the third, the possibility of the act being 
accomplished is affirmed ; in the fourth, w^ do not assert 
that the act is going on, nor that it ma^ go on, neither is 
an order issued to cause it to take place — ^but it is affirmed 
that ^such act do take place in a certain manner, some other 
oircumstance will follow there&om. Here there is a proposi- 
tion made, that something wiU take place contingently, that 
is, resulting from the act of writing in a certain way, or, in 
other words, the writing illegibly results from the writing 
&st. In the fifth, the word write is used in a sense altogether 
different from any of those previously instanced. In the 
first expression, the verb is said to be in the indicative 
mood, from the Latin word vndico=^ point out or show. 
In the second, it is said to be in the imperative, from im- 
pero=J. command ; in the third, the verb is in the poten- 
tial, from potentia=pQiweT. In the fomrth, in the expression 
" If Eichard write fast," the verb is said to be in the con- 
ditional, or, as some call it, the subjunctive or conjunc- 
tive mood, from jufiff 0=^0 join ; the act expressed by the 
verb in such mood being the condition on which the other 
act will take place which is conjoined therewith. In the 
fifth expression, the verb torite is not placed independently, 
but acts a subordinate part, and expresses merely the act 
not done, but intended to be done indefinitely ; that is, the 
time at which the act will take place, and the manner of 
d2 
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performing it, are not expressed by the form whieb the 
verb itself assumes. The verb, in this instance, therefore, 
is said to be in the infinitive mood, from iii=not, and 
,)^M=r limit ; because the time of the action is not defined 
or limited, and, consequenjily, not ascertainable firom the 
form of the verb itself in such mood, but rather from that 
of the auxiliary connected therewith. These are the great 
heads of the mode in which an act can be said to take 
place ; and hence there are said to be five moods, from 
modtu=zmBjmeTy — the indicative, imperative, potential, 
conjunctive, and infinitive. 

It has already been exhibited that verbs are inflected in 
tense ; how far remains to be considered. It is evident, at 
Jlrst sight, that there can be but three times — ^present, 
past, and future; and, therefore, but three tenses, the word 
tense meaning time, from tendo=:zl stretch, or direct, and 
being the word used as a name for that particular form 
the verb assumes, when it expresses the bent or direction 
of the mind towards a certain point of time. In the ex- 
pressions, "I write, I wrote, I will write," the act of 
writing is represented as taking place ab the time of 
speaking, as having taken place before that time, and a» 
about to take place subsequently thereto* Grammarians, 
however, looking more narrowly into the operations of the 
mind, have discovered that the above expressions, however 
definite as regards the great threefold subdivision of time, 
are, some of them, otherwise indefinite, and, therefore, in- 
capable of expressing adequately the particular point of 
time under each of the three heads at which an act may 
be represented as taking place. 

In the expressions, " I see, I saw, I have seen, I had 
seen, I shall or will see, I shall or will have seen," thei^ 
are of necessity but three times, at which the act of seeing 
IS represented as taking place. I see, represents the act 
as occurring at the time of speaking, that is, the present 
time ; which, it appears, admits of no modification, and is 
definite, that is, requires not the aid of any other expres-t 
sion or word to convey, more clearly than it can itself, the 
precise time at which the act occurs which is represented 
oy it. In the expressions, " I saw, I. have seen, I had 
Been," the act of seeing is represented as having occurred 
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& th^past time ; but with this difference, that in the first 
AAmed of these expressions the act is represented as having 
taken place in the past time, but without any reference 
to the particular point of the past at which it took place. 
Such expression always requires some other to be associated 
with it ; or, if not, depends on the context, in order that 
the particular point of the past time when the act took 
place may be thoroughly understood; as, for instance, 
I wrote last ^ear, festsrday, an hotur since, &c. &c. In the 
second form of expression, I have seen, whilst the act is 
represented as having occurred in the past time, the point 
of that past is ascertained more defimtely by the expres- 
sion itself, and is understood to be th« moment of, or at 
sdl events a short time prior to, the utterance of the ex- 
pression. In the third form of expression, again, the act is 
represented as perfectly past ; but there is always associated 
with it, either expressed or implied, some other act which 
takes place subsequently to that represented by this form : 
as in the expression, "I had seen the Queen before I 
visited London." In the expressions, '* I shall or will see, 
I shall or will have seen," the time of the act is future; 
with this difference, that in the first, tha point of the foture 
is indefinite, and ascertained only by the addition of some 
other expression thereto, as, '^ I will see, I shall see your 
father to-morrow, next year^^ Ac. Ac., whilst with the 
second there is expressed or implied some other act before 
which the act takes place represented in this form ; as^ " I 
will have seen your father before my return." "The 
Commons will have decided the question before the next 
courier arrives." In the given expressions are represented 
all the aspects, as regards tense or time, which the verb 
can assume. There are therefore said to be six tenses : — ^the 
present ; the past (sometimes called the imperfect,) or past 
indefinite; the perfect, the pluperfect; the first future, 
(sometimes called the fixture indefinite ;) and the second 
ftiture, or fixture perfect. 

Before proceeding farther, it will be necessary to exhibit 
the conjugation in person, number, mood, and tense, of 
the active and passive verb; and, as a necessary step 
thereto, the -conjugation of the verbs, " To home " and " To 
he ;" these entering into the composition of, or forming 
auxiliaries to, every verb in the langu^e. In every verb 
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there are said to be tbiee principal parts — ^the present and 
past tenses, and perfect or past participle, and in tibe 
mention of these consists the conjugation, in a minor sense, 
of a verb. Thus, if asked to conjugate the y^ to blow, 
a pupil would answer correctly 1^ saying, present, blow j 
past, blew; past participle, blown; or simply bloWj blewy 
blown; the names of the parts given being understood. 



rhe Conjugation, 


inaminor sense, of the Verbs — 


TO 

To hare. B 
Tobe. A 


Bsent. 
[ave. 
nu 

in an 


^ and TO BS. 

Past Fnftet Fkrtidple. 
Had. Had. 
Waa. Been. 


rhe Conjugation, 


enlarged sense, of said T erbs :*-« 


INDICATIVB HOOD. 




nUKUSETT Tursx. 


Slngalw. 

1. I have. 

2. Thoahast. 

S. Hehaftorhafh. 






Singular. 
lam. 
Than art 
Heia. 


Flnrftl. 

1. We have. 

2. Te have. 
8. They have. 






Flvral. 
We are. 
Teare. 
They are. 


Biiigiiltf. 
1. Ihad. 
a. Thoahadft 
8. He had. 


Ti 


L8T 


ISBBB. 

Singt^. 
I waa. 
Thou wast. 
He was. 


Plnrid. 

1. We had. 

2. Te had. 
8. They had. 






Floral. 
W^e were. 
Te were. 
They were. 


Slngnlar. 
X. I have had. 
% Thou hast had. 
8. He hM had. 




TVNBX, 

8illgllI«^ 
I have heen. 
Thoa haafc been, 
Hehaabeen. 


Plwal, 

1. Wehavehad. 

2. Te have had. 

3. They have had. 






Fivnil. 
We have been. 
Te have been. 
They have been. 
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Cnagnlar. 

2. Thou hadst had. 
S. He had had. 

Ptaial. 
i. Wehadhad. 

2. Ye had had. 

3. The^hadhad. 



PfiUVKEnOT TlirSB. 

Singnlar. 
I had been. 
Thou hadsii beei. 
He had been. 

PlaraL 
We had been. 
Te had been, 
lliey had been. 



WWBT 
Simgalar. 

L, I shall er will haire. 
2. Thoa ahalt orwilt have. 
8. He ihall or will haire. 

FfamO. 

1. We shall ov will have. 

2. Ye shall or will have. 
d; Thej shall or will hare. 



TIVSB. 

Singular. 
I shall or will be. 
Thott £^halt or wilt be. 
He shall or will be. 

nnral. 
We shall or will be. 
Ye shall or will be, 
lley shall or will be. 



SBOOKD VUTfJXE* 
flingnlar. 

1. I shall or will hare had. 

2. Thoa Shalt or wilt hare had. 
9» He shall or will have had. 



TUuraL 

1. We diaU or will hare had. 

2. Ye shall or will have had. 
8. Th<^ shall or will have had. 



Singnlar. 
I shall or will have been. 
Thoashalt or wilt have been. 
He shall or will have beenu 



PhmA. 
He shall or will hare been. . 
Ye shall or will hare been. 
They shall or will have been. 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 



, 8bi|n>lir« 
Harethoo. 

PlnnL 
Have ye. 



fiUagalar. 
Be thou. 

Plnnd. 
Beje. 



fltegnlar. 

1. I may or can hare. 

2. Thou mayest or caast have. 
2. He may or can have. 



POTENTIAL MOOD. 

FSSfitSNT TBKSB. 

Slngidac. 
I may or can be. 
Thou mayest or caast be. 
He may or can be. 



Plural. 

1. We may or can have. 

2. Ye may or can haye. 
^ Thej maj or ca^ haye. 



Plnnd. 
We may or can be. 
Ye may or can be. 
They may or can he. 
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PAST TKirn* 



Singaltr. 

1. I might, &c. &c have. 

2. Thou mightst have. 

3. He might have. 

PIiinL 

1. Wemiffhthave. 

2. Ye might have. 
8. Thej might have. 



Bingnbr. 
I might, &C. Ac beu 
Thoa mightst hew 
He might he. 

PlaraL 
We might be. 
Temi^t be. 
They might be« 



TSRfECn TBK8K. 



8Ingnlsr< 

1. I may or can have hadL 

2. Thou mayst or canst have had. 
8. He may or can have had. 

Fhkrat 

1. We may or can have had. 

2. Ye may or can have had. 

3. They may or can have had. 



Singular. 
I may or can have been. 
Thtfa mayst or canst have hota* 
He may or can have been. 

prorti. * 

We may or can have been^ 
Ye may 6r Can have beeoi.^ 
They may or can have beeokr 



PLtTVSSVSOt • TSSBV, 



Singular. 

1. I might, &c. &c, have had. 

2. Thou mightst have had. 
8. He might have had. 

Finrftl. • 

1. We might have had. 

2. Ye mi^t have had. 
8. They might have had. 



Singular. 
I might, &c &c. have been. 
Then mightst have beeo.^ 
He might have been.. 

We might have been^ 
Ye iniglit have been. 
They might have been.. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

FBXSENT TEKSB. 



Singular* 
L If I have. 
2. If thou have. 
8. If he have. 

Rural. 

1. If we have. 

2. If ye have. 
8. If they have. 



Singular, 
If I be. 
If thou be. 
If he be. 

Plural. 
If we be. 
If ye be. 
If they be. 
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Singular. 

1. If I had. 

2. Ifthonhadst 

3. If he had. 

PhiraL 

1. If we had» 

2. If ye had. 
& If they had. 



Singular. 
If I were. 
If thou wert. 
If he were. 

PluraL 
If we were. 
If ye were. 
If they were.* 



IKFINITIVB MOOD. 
iVMen^-^To hare. To be. 

3?effect* — To have had. To have been. 

PlSTIOIPXiBS. 

Fretrnt .... Having, Bemg. 

JPast Had. Been. 

Compawid, . Having had. Having been. 

AH verbs are subdivided into two classes, in reference to 
the manner in which they are conjugated. Those which 
form their past tenses hy the addition of d or ed to the 
present infinitive, are called regular ; those, which do not so 
form this tense, are called irregular. Some grammarians 
call the latter verbs of the strong conjugation, because they 
are formed independently of any addition ; ^hilst they call 
verbs of the former class weak, as requiring an addition in 
order to the formation of their past tenses. 

The verb To Love will serve as a model of all verbs regu- 
lar as regards their conjugation ; which is as follows v — 

Present Past. Fer&ot Participle^ 

Love. Loved. Loved. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 









Singular. Plural. 


1. 


I love. We love. 


2. 


Thon lovest. Te love. 


8. 


He love*, or th. They love. 



^ The remaining tenses of the Snbjnnctive Mood are similar to the 
fiorrespondinff tenses of the Indicative; thus, Perf. Snbj. — 1. If I have 
bad. 2. If thou hast had. 3. If he has had. Instead of which, how- 
ever, we sometimes see — If thon have had ; If he have had, &c. &c. — 
Note also, that the particles though, unless, except, whether, &c., may 
be used with this mood in like manner as if. 

D 3 
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viBT Turn. 


Biag9\$g. 


Flnnl. 


1. IloyecL 


We loved. 


2. ThoQ Wedst 


Ye loved. 


8. He bred. 


They loved. 



The conjugation of the ^erb thus far will be found suffi- 
cient for any learner, if he will only obeerve the conjugation 
in the several moods and tenses of the preceding verbs, to- 
gether with the following Bul<» : — 

Bule 1. — The perfect indicative of every verb is formed 
from the present tense of the verb lb have, and the perfect 
participle of the verb itself. Thus, to find the perfect of 
the verb To lave, he will take loved, the perfect participle, 
and have, the present tense of the verb^o Aat^f, and to these 
prefix I, and he will have— J^iwc loved, — ^which is conju- 
gated through the persons like I have, the perfect participle 
remaining unchanged. 

Bule 2. — ^The pluperfect indicative is similarly formed, 
except that it takes with the perfect participle the pott 
instead of the present tense of the verb to have. Thus the 
pluperfect of the verb to hve is, I had loved, 

Bule 8. — The first fixture indicative of every verb is 
formed from the infinitive mood thereof, and the auxiliaries 
shall or will : thus, the first future of the verb to love, is, ^ I 
shall or will love." The infinitive portion of this tense re- 
mains unchanged throughout the persons ; the auxiliaries 
are conjugated as in the preceding verbs. 

Bule 4. — The second future indicative is formed from 
the perfect participle of the verb itself, and the first future 
of the verb to have; thus the second future of the verb 
to love is, " I shall or will have loved.*' 

Bule 5. — The imperative mood, which has no distinction 
of tense, and but one person, is the same as the infinitive, 
thou or yc being postfixed for a subject, according as the 
singular or plural is intended — ^thus. Love thou. Love ye. 

Bule 6. — The present and past tenses of the potential 
mood are the same as the infinitive, with the addition of 
the auxiliaries, may, can, Ac., for the present ; — ^and miyhit, 
could, would, should, &c. Ac., for the past tense ;— these 
auxiliaries being varied throughout the persons, as in the 
preceding verbs : thus the present potential of the verb 
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ioloveiSf'*! may or can bye;" the past, **I might, Ac. Ac. 
love." 

Mule 7. — The perfect and pluperfect potential of a verh is 
formed from the perfect participle thereof; and, for the 
perfect, the present potential; and, for the pluperfect, the 
past potential of the verb to have. Thus the perfect po- 
tential of the verb to love is, " I may or can have loved ;" 
the pluperfect, " I might, &o. Ac. have loved." 

The Subjunctive Mood is thus conjugated : — 



FSBSBHT TENSB. 



Singalar. 

1. If I love. 

2. If thou love. 

3. If be love. 



Plural. 
If we love. 
K ye love. 
If they love. 



Thus the present subjunctive throughout is the same as 
Hie infinitive, whilst the remaining tenses thereof corre- 
qnmd exactly with the same tenses of the indicative mood, 
with the ad&tion, in all the tenses, of some conjunction, 
expressed or understood, implying a condition, motive, 
wish, supposition, Ac. Ac.* 

• Eule 8. — ^The present infinitive of a verb is the verb 
itself, with the prefix to — ^thus, to love. The perfect infini- 
tive is formed from the perfect participle and the present 
infimtive of the verb to have ; thus, the perfect infinitive 
of the verb to love is, to have loved. 

Mule 9. — ^The present participle is formed from the pre- 
sent infinitive, by adding iny : thus — to laugh^ latighing; if 
t^e v^rb end in e, the e is elided in the mrmation of the 
dple : thus — ^to love, Uyomg; except to he, which makes. 



Mule 10.— The past participle is the same in regular 
verbs as the past indicative ; in irregular verbs, a synopsis of 
which will be exhibited hereafter, it is sometimes different. 
The perfect participle is a compound of the present par- 
ticiple of the verb to h<we, and the past participle of the 
verb itself ; thus the perfect participle of the verb to love, is 
to have loved. The verb to write, which is irregular, or 
which belongs to the strong conjugation, will serve as a 

* See note at foot of page 57. 
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model for the conjugation of all inegnlar verbs* It is^ 
conjugated as follows : — 

TO WMITB, 

Ftvsent. Put. Perfect Partieiple. 

Write. Wrote. Written. 

HTBIOATITE MOOB. 

PBBSXMT; PjUIT. 

Singular. Plnral. SingnUnr. PlnntFr 

1. 1 write. We write. I wrote. Wewrote* 

2. Thon writest. Ye write. Thou wrotest. Te wrote. 

3. Hewrite^or^A. They write. He wrote* They wrote. 



The preceding rules are sufficient for, and as applicable 
to, the formation of the remaining parts of the irregular 
as of the regular verb. Besides the conjugation of the 
verb, as hitherto exhibited, called the verb in its simple- 
state or form, there is the conjugation of the verb in. 
the progressive and emphatic forms. Between i\» ex- 
pressions, ''I read, I am reading," there is observed 
this difference, that the former expresses an act as- 
occurring with the idea of completion annexed thereto 
in the present time ; whilst the latter, in the presenir 
time too, conveys additionally the idea of continua- 
tion of the act expressed by the verb ; in other words> 
I read, expresses an act I am engaged in at this moment — 
lam reading, one with which also I am engaged now, and 
one, moreover, which I do not propose discontinuing. The 
latter is called the progressive form ; it occurs throughout 
all the parts of the verb, and is formed by the present par- 
ticiple of the verb itself and that part of the verb to he^ in 
which any idea is intended to be expressed. Thus, to form 
the pluperfect potential in the progressive form of the 
verb to read, take the present participle of this verb, which 
is reading, and the pluperfect potential of the verb to he, 
might have been; prefix J, for the first person singular ; 
combine these parts, and the result will be the expression 
sought, " I might have been reading." Between the ex- 
pressions, " I read, I do read," there is this difference ob- 
servable, that the latter is the more emphatic of the two. 
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aiid is generally the form used when any one reasserts 
something before stated, the truth of which was denied by 
somebody else, as in the expressions, '' I saw the Queen yes- 
terday — You did not — I did see her," this is called the 
emphatic form, and is compounded of the infinitiye mood ; 
of the verb itself, and a part of the verb to do, which is 
conjugated as follows : — 

TO DO. 



Prasent* Past. 


Perfect Participle. 


Do. Did. 


Done. 


rcroiOATIVB MOOD. 


PAST. 

Singular. Plural. 
1. 1 do. We do. 
2. Thou doest or dost. Te do. 
2. He does or doeth. They do. 


FRBSKMT. 

Bingalar. Plural. 
I did. We did. 
Thou didst. Te did. 
He did. They did. 



The rules for the formation of the remaining parts of 
this verb are the same as those already given for other 
verbs. It may be remarked, however, that this emphatic 
form of the verb is found ouly in the present and past 
tenses of the indicative mood, and sometimes, though 
rarely, in the imperative mood. The rule for the forma- 
tion thereof is as follows : — Take the infinitive mood of 
the verb which is being conjugated, and the same part of 
the verb to do, as that in which the given verb is to be 
expressed, and the result will be the required expression. 
Thus, to find the imperfect emphatic of the verb to love, 
take love, the infinitive thereof, and the imperfect indica- 
tive of the verb to do, which is, I did, and their- combina- 
tion produces, I did love. 

Every transitive can be changed into a passive verb, 
or a verb in the passive form or voice, as it is some- 
times called. An intransitive verb cannot properly be 
80 changed. "John reads his book," may be con- 
verted, without any alteration whatever in the idea to 
be conveyed, into the expression, "His book is read 
by John." The rule for converting the transitive into the 
passive verb wiU show the reason why the intransitive verb 
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18 incapable of conyernon, and may be tbns generally 
stated, viz.. Take the object of the trandtiTe verb, and 
make it the subject of the passive ; change the verb itself 
from the active to the same part, as faros mood and tense^ 
in the passive voice, and change the subject of the active 
verb into the objective case introduced by the words by, 
withy &c., &c., denoting agency ; the intransitive verb hav- 
ing no object, is necessarily inconvertible. 

In the rule given, it was said, the active verb is to be 
changed into the same part of the passive, as far as mood 
and tense ; the number and person in both instances are 
not necessarily the same ; in the expression, ^ John reads his 
book," John is the subject in the active form ; and hook 
will be the subject,- according to the rule in the passive 
form. In this case the niunber and person of the verb in 
both sentences will be necessarily the same. If the ex- 
pression, however, were books instead of hook^ the subject 
of the passive form would be hooks, and the verb, there- 
fore, should be plural, whereas the subject of the active 
form would sliil be singular. 

In the conversion from one form to the other, all the 
adjuncts, or modiPjring clauses and expressions, remam un* 
changed. In the sentence, " I have already mentioned, as 
a proof of the existmioe of an original alphabet in the 
country, before the introduction of that of the Bomans, the 
characteristic obstinacy with which they adhered to their 
own limited number of letters," 7 is the subject, havo men" 
tionedy the verb transitive, and obstinacy the object. These 
are the only parts to be operated on in the conversion of 
the sentence, which, in the passive form, will read thus : 
'* The characteristic obstinacy with which they adhered, 
&c. ^., has been already mentioned by me, as a proof," 
&c. &c. 

The rule for the formation of the passive verb is simple, 
and is thus generally stated : To find a required part of a 
passive verb, take the perfect participle of the verb itself, 
and that part of the verb to he, in which the required verb 
is to be expressed, and the result will be the required ex- 
pression. Thus : to find the pluperfect potential of the verb 
to love, take the perfect participle of the verb, which is 
lovedf and the pluperfect potential of the verb to be, which 
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18, I might hive heen, and their combination will fumishy 
" I might have been loved,' * the part required, ^e union^ 
therefore, of the verb to he, and the perfect participle, form 
the passive verb ; whilst the imion of to he with the present 
participle, forms an active verb in the progressive form. 

For the formation of the passive verb, it is absolutely 
essential to know the perfect participle thereof; and as this 
is, in many instances, different in the irregular verb from% 
the past tense, it is necessary that the student of the Eng- 
lish language should make himself acquainted with the 
perfect participles of such irregular verbs as are in frequent 
use. To say, '^ The exercise was began," is improper, began 
being the past tense of the verb to begin. The verb to he 
is never united with the past tense, but only with the per- 
fect participle, which, in the case of the verb to begin, is 
begun ; the expression, therefore, should be, '' The exercise 
was begun." Very many gross blunders in speaking and 
writing are continually made, from either atotid ignorance 
or n^lect of this principle. A list of the conjugation of 
irr^ular verbs is subjoined. 

A regular verb is one that forms its past tense aa6,past 
participle by adding d or edto the present ; as Love, loved^ 
loved. 

An irregular verb is one that does not form both its 
past tense and past participle by adding d or ed to the 
present; as, 



Present. 


F&st. 


Ptot Participle. 


Abide 


abode 


abode 


Am 


was 


been 


Arise 


arose 


arisen 


Awake 


awoke 


awaked 


Bear, to bring forth bore, bare 
Bear, to carry bore, bare 
Beat beat 


bom 
borne 
beaten or beat 


Begin 
Bend 


began 
bent 


begun 
bent 


Bereave 


bereft 


bereft 


Beseech 
Bid C/br-) 
Bind (ttfi-) 


besought 
bad,b&de 
bound 


besought 

bidden 

bound 
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Ftesent. 
Bite 
Bleed 
Blow 
Break 
Breed 
Bring 
Build (re-) 
Burst 
Buy 
Cast 
Catch 
Chide 
Choose 

Cleave, to adhere 
Cleave, to split 
Cling 
Clothe 
Come (be-) 
Cost 
Crow 
Creep 
Cut 

Dare, to venture 
Dare, to challenge 
Deal 
Dig 

Do (i»M-, tm-) 
Draw (with-) 
Drink 
Drive 
Dwell 
Eat 
FaU 
Feed 
Feel 
Fight 
Find 
Flee 
Fling 
Fly 
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Ptofc. 


Ptet Partiaple. 


bit 


bitten, bit 


bled 


bled 


blew 


blown 


broke 


broken 


bred 


bred 


brought 


brought 


built 


built 


burst 


burst 


bought 


bought 


cast 


cast 


caught 
chid 


caught 


chidden or chid 


chose 


chosen 


clave 


cleaved 


clove or cleft 


cloven or cleft 


clung 


dung 


clothed 


clad 


came 


come 


cost 


cost 


crew 


crowed 


crept 


crept 


cut 


cut 


durst 


dared 


dared 


dared 


dealt 


dealt 


dug or digged 


dug or digged 
done 


drew 


drawn 


drank 


drunk or drunken 


drove 


driven 


dwelt or dwelled 


dwelt or dwelled 


eat or ate 


eaten 


feU 


faUen 


fed 


fed 


felt 


felt 


fought 


fought 


found 


found 


fled 


fled 


flung 


flung 


flew 


flown 
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u e; 


•Present. 


Pftst. 


Fast Fartddple. 


Forsake 


forsook 


forsaken 


Freeze 


froze 


frozen 


Get 


got 


gotten or got 
gilt or gilded 


Gild 


gilt or gilded 


Gird 


girt or girded 


girt or girded 


Give 


gave 


given 


Go 


went 


gone 


Grave 


graved 


graven or graved 


Grind 


ground 


ground 


Ghrow 

Hang, to exectde 


jrew 
langed 


grown 
hanged 


Hang, to suspend 


hung 


hung 


Have 


had 


had 


Hear 


heard 


heard 


Heave 


heaved or hove 


heaved 


Help 


helped 


helped 


Hew 


hewed 


hewn or hewed 


Hide 


hid 


hidden or hid 


Hit 


hit 


hit 


Hold 


held 


held 


Hurt 


hurt 


hurt 


Keep 


kept 


kept 


Kneel 


knelt 


knelt 


Knit 


knit or knitted 


knit or knitted 


Know 


knew 


known 


Lade 


laded 


laden 


Lay 


laid 


laid 


Lead 


led 


led 


Learn 


learned or learnt 


learned or learnt 


Leave 


left 


left 


Lend 


lent 


lent 


Let 


let 


let 


Lie, to Ue down 


lay 


lain or lien 


Lift 


lifted or lift 


Hfted or lift 


Light 


lighted or lit 


lighted or lit 


Load 


loaded 


loaden or loaded 


Lose 


lost 


lost 


Make 


made 


made 


Mean 


meant or meaned 


meant or meaned 
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VreBeotm 


Ftest. 


Perfect PartidplB. 


Meet 


met 


met 


Melt 


melted 


melted or molten 


Mow 


mowed 


mown or mowed 


S*y . 


paid 


paid 


Pen, to shut m 


pent 


pent 


Put 


put 


put 


Quit 


quit or quitted 


quit or quitted 


Rap 

Bead 


rapped 


rapped or rapt 


Bend 


rent 


rent 


Rid 


rid 


rid 


Ride 


rode or rid 


ridden or rid 


Ring 


rung or rang 


rung 


Rise 


rose 


risen 


Rive 


rived 


riven 


Rot 


rotted 


rotted or rotten 


Run 


ran 


run 


Saw 


sawed 


sawn or sawed 


Say 


said 


said 


See 


saw 


seen 


Seek 


sought 


sought 


Seethe 


seethed 


sodden 


SeU 


sold 


sold 


Send 


sent 


sent 


Set 


set 


set 


Shake 


shook 


shaken 


Shape 


shaped 


shaped or shapen 


Shave 


shaved 


shaved or shaven 


Shear 


sheared or shore 


shorn 


Shed 


shed 


shed 


Shew or show 


shewed or showed 


shewn or shown 


Shine 


shone or shined 


shone or shined 


Shoe 


shod 


shod 


Shoot 


shot 


shot 


Shred 


shred 


shred 


Shrink 


shrunk or shrank 


shrunk 


Shrive 


shrived or shrove 


shrived or shrivea 


Shut 


shut 


shut 


Sing 


sung or sang 


sung 
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IVwent. 


Ptet. 


Sink 


sunk or sank 


Sit 


sat or sate 


Slay 


slew 


Sleep 


slept 
slid 


Slide 


Sling 


slang or slung 


Slink 


riank or slnnk 


SUt 


slit or slitted 


Smite 


smote 


Sow 


sowed 


Speak 


spoke or spake 


Speed 


sped 


Spend 


spent 


SpiU 


spilt 


Spin 


span or spun 


Spit 


spat or spit 


SpHt 


split 


Spread (5^) 


spread 


Spring 


sprang or sprung 


Stand (withA 


stood 


Steid 


stole 


Stick 


stuck 


Sting 


stung 


Stink 


stank or stunk 


Stride, (fe.) 


strode or strid 


Strike 


struck 


String 


Strang or strung 


Strive 


strove 


Strew, (Stf.) 


strewed 


Strow 


strowed 


Swear 


swore or sware 


Sweat 


sweat 


Sweep 
8weU 


swept 
swelled 


Swim 


swam or swum 


Swing 


swaog or swung 


Take (he-) 


took 


Teach 


taught 


Tear 


tore 


TdJ 


told 



Perfldct Participle, 
sunk or sunken 
sitten or sat 
slain 
slept 
sliddeu 
slung 
slimk 

slit or slitted 
smitten 
sown 
spoken 
sped 
spent 
spilt 
spun 

spitten or spit 
split 
thread 
sprung 
stood 
stolen 
stuck 
stung 
stunk 
stridden 
struck, stricken 
strung 
striven 
strewed, or 
strown, strowed 
sworn 
sweat 
swept 
swollen 
swum 
swung 
taken 
taught 
torn 
told 
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Prewut. 


IHist. 


Perfect Fbrtie^le. 


Think 


thought 


thought 


Thrive 


throve 


thriven 


Throw 


threw 


thrown 


Thrust 


thrust 


thrust 


Tread 


trod 


trodden 


Wax 


waxed 


waxen 


Wear 


wore 


worn 


Weave 


wove 


woven 


Weep 


wept 


wept 


Win 


won 


won 


Wind 


wound 


wound 


Work 


wrought 


wrought, worked 


Wring 


wrung 


wrung 


Write 


wrote 


written 



AND VERBS IN GENERAL. 

1. The sign m, as^belonging to the present indicative 
first singular, is found in only one verb, To he, in the Eng^ 
lish language. No other verb has any particular form of 
termination for this part ; and ancienth^, the conjugation 
of it was, " I be. Thou beest. He bees. We be," &o. Ac. ; as, 
" We be true men." (Genesis.) 

2. He is laid down as the subject of the preceding verbs 
when conjugated in the third singular ; she, it, may be the 
subject, as well as all nouns, according to necessity. 

3. J^ is laid down as the subject of the preceding verbs 
when conjugated in the second plural ; i/ou is the subject 
of all such, as well as y«. It is to be remarked also, that 
you, though thus plural, is usually applied in conversation 
to represent a single individual rather than thou, the verb 
used with i/ou being, of course, plural, 

4. Many of the preceding irregular verbs are sometimes 
conjugated regularly as weU as irregularly, as awake, bend^ 
bereave, cleave, crow, deal, work, &c. &c, 

5. The compounds of these verbs are conjugated like 
the simples ; as undo, mthdraw, forbid^ rebuild^ wUhstandf 
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betake, &c. Ac. Ac. JEbrgotten formg an exception, the per- 
fect participle o^get being got, gotten being now obsolete. 

6. The term indicative, as applied to a certain form of 
the verb, does not convey the essential difference between 
such form and any other. In the expressions, I went home, 
I would have gone home, the one form is as indicative^ 
strictly speaking, and conveys as positive an assertion as 
4ihe other, the difference consisting in the absence of any 
condition with the former, whereas a condition is impHed. 
and necessarily connected with the latter. 

7. In the past and pluperfect tenses of the potential 
mood, the preceding verbs have been conjugated with the 
auxiliary might, only; to this should be added, could^ 
iDould, should, ought, &c. &c. 

8. Must, is usually attached as an auxiliary to the 
present and perfect potential, as well as mag or can ; indeed 
it is questionable if this word do not as properly convey 
the idea of futurity as mil, which is used in the conjugation 
of the ftiture. In the expressions, I will go, I must gOy 
the idea of future time is by right equally strong : the first 
eiyression, literally resolved, means " I wish to go ;" and 
will is said to be future, though strictly present, fecause 
the act of going will of necessity follow the wish ; for the 
same reason, must, should be future, the act of going ne- 
cessarily following the perception of the ob%ation to go, 

9. lie present tense is employed not merely to express 
present action, but habit, employment, or custom ; as in 
the expressions, " My brother goes to chapel. He w trans- 
lating a work on the consolations of philosophy." 

10. Historians use the present for the past, as in the 
expression, " Caesar leaves Gaul, and enters Italy with 5000 
men." 

11. The present is frequently used in conjunction with 
such expressions as when, before, as soon as, after, to ex- 
press a ftiture time, in connection with another verb in the 
ftiture; as in the expression, " When the next courier 
arrives, the state of matters in the East will be more 
accurately known." 

12. The difference between the several modifications 
(past, perfect, pluperfect,) of the past time has been 
i^ceady stated ; it only remains to state, with regard to the 
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pagt tense, tliat it is formed in the case of verbs ending in 
y, preceded by a consonant, by changing the y into i, and 
adding ed : as, qualify, past tense, qtutl^ed. For the pro- 
bable reason of this formation, see the Bnle for the 
formation of the plural of nouns ending similarly. 

13. Further, the past tense is employed when the action 
is limited by some circumstance of time or place, as " He 
preached yesterday ;" this is no more than has been already 
said, that the past tense does not express, of itself, the 
exact point of the past time when an act is described as 
having taken place. 

14. After death, all agents are spoken of in the past 
time, which is limited by the life of the individual. It 
would be highly ungrammatical to say, '* Draco has enacted 
a body of laws," even though such laws were extant : it 
should be, efuwted. For a similar reason, it would be in- 
correct to say of a dead man, " He has done much good," 
though the effects of the good may be discerned in the 
present time ; it should be, " Se did^ 

16. The perfect tense commonly expresses the occup- 
reuce of events without a necessary relation to a particular 
time OT place, as, " Legislators ham endeawmredU) prevent 
crime by the infliction of punishment." It denotes also— 

1. (As has been already said,) an act just performed, 
as, "The clock has struck" 

2. An act performed within a definite period, a part 
of which has not yet passed by, as,^ " I have spent this 
day well." 

3. An action performed some time since, whose con- 
sequences operate at the present, as, " He has neglected 
his business, and is therefore imsuccessfiil." 

16. Shall denotes obligation, and is therefore in the 
future time, because the act necessarily follows the percep- 
tion of duty. (See Observation 8.) 

17. Will, in the first person singular and plural, inti- 
mates resolution and promise on the part of the subject, 
as, " I will not let thee go ;" "We mil depart to-morrow ;" 
will, in the second and third person, is used to foretel, as ^ 
" He mil sever the wicked firom among the just ;*\ " Ton 
will perceive what my opinion is on that subject." 

18. Shall, in the first person, foretels, as, " I shall be 
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with you to-morrow ;'' in the second and third person, shall 
promises, commands, threatens; as, "They shall be re- 
warded ; Thou shalt not bear false witness ; The soul that 
sinneth, it shall die." These distinctions, however, are 
frequently unobserved, and, in many writers and speakers, 
the one is used indiscriminately for the other. 

19. Some grammarians lay it down that there are only 
the present and past tenses, and in the case of such ex- 
pressions as " I had written," make had, the verb, in the 
past tense, and written, the participle, agreeing with the 
noun, standing as a name for the thing written. That 
this is liable to serious objection, will be shewn in the 
chapter on adjectives, under which head the participle 
naturaUy falls. 

20. Of the construction and government of the infinitive 
mood, notice will be taken in that part of this work which 
will h'eat of the syntactical relationship of words. 

21. The terms active and passive, as applied to verbs, 
have realUf no meaning. In the expressions, " The sun 
shines; water is conveyed in pipes," the subjects, stm, 
water, are the active and passive words respectively, al- 
though grammarians have agreed to apply the name to 
the verb. 

22. " We were shewn a coal pit ;" " The house is build- 
ing ;" such expressions, though common even in the best 
writers, are manifestly erroneous in principle and irrecon- 
cileable with the grammatical construction of the passive 
verb. It will be shewn in the syntax of the tnuisitive 
verbs, that some of them apparently govern two objective 
cases, as in the expression, " He gave me a book," where 
me, however, is governed by the preposition to, of which 
there is an ellipsis. The class of expressions objected to 
probably arose from the surface consideration of me, as the 
direct object, which in the conversion of the sentence 
from active to passive, would in that case be changed into 
the subject J, which would produce the expression, " I was 
given a book." In the case of the first-named example, 
the expression should be, ''A coal pit was shewn to us ;" 
of the latter, " Somebody is building the house," or " The 
house is being built ;" this latter form is frequently used. 
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QUESTIONS rOE EXAMINATION ON THE VEBB. 

ft 

What is the definition of verb ? Why has this name 
been applied to this class of words P What is the charac- 
teristic office of the verb ? Give a list of verbs. What 
has the verb To he been called ? What is alwaj^s its pecu- 
liar ^inction P Subdivide aU the other verbs into two 
classes. What is the essential difference between the 
active and passive verbP Shew that no verb is really 
active or passive. (See Observation. 21.) Give a list of 
active and passive verbs. For what kind of active verbs 
can the pafisive verbs be substituted P How is the passive 
verb formed ? Name the perfect, potential, passive form, 
first singular, of the following verbs : — To receive, To open ; 
the second ^ture pafisive of the following, — To absolve, To 
create. Change the following sentence, so that the verb 
thereof may be in the passive form,— " Cranmer had 
written a very manly letter to the Queen." What words 
undergo a change of construction in such cases, and what 
do not P Change the following, so that the verb thereof 
may be in the active form, — "A most severe law was 
passed against the Catholics by the Protestants." Why is 
it, that a sentence having an intransitive verb in it, cannot 
be changed into the passive form P What is the essential 
difference between the transitive and intransitive verb P 
The origin of these names P What is Adam Smith's 
remark, and why, as to the date of the first formation of 
verbs P What sort of words may be supposed to have 
been first usedP What is Latham's remark as to the 
great difference between a verb and a noun ? From what 
essential characteristic of the verb has it the idea of tense, 
mood, person, and time connected with it ? Of mood, 
tense, number, person, gender, case, which belongs to the 
noun P Which to the verb ? Which is common to both P 
Shew, by example, what is meant by saying that a verb is 
inflected in person, number, mood, and tense. Give in- 
stances of the verb being in the same form in the singular 
and plural number. How is the number of the verb to be 
detennined in such cases P How many persons have verbs P 
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Numbers ? Moods ? The origin of the latter word ? 
Name the essential difference between the different moods; 
and the derivation of the name of each. The meaning of 
the word tense ? Its derivation ? How many tenses, 
ptrictlj speaking, are there ? How many are there said to 
be ? Give the essential characteristic of each. Why are 
the imperfect and first fiiture called indefinite? Name 
the auxiliary verbs. What is the conjugation of the verb 
in an enlarged sense, and what in a minor sense ? What 
difference in signification results fi"om the combination of 
the present, and perfect or past participle with the verb 
to he? How do regular and irregular verbs differ ? Con- 
jugate the following verbs in a minor sense, L e., by giving 
their radical parts — signify, love, worki bring. Classify the 
first named, as regards the formation of its past tense, and 
give the probable reason of such formation. State the rule, 
and give examples, for the formation of the compound 
tenses in the several moods. Hbw is the emphatic, and 
how the progressive, form of the verb formed ? What 
idea, not found in the simple form, is conveyed by these 
forms ? Conjugate the following verbs at large, actively 
and passively, in the simple, progressive, and emphatic 
forms, — To hea/r, To contend, To see. 
. The following is a specimen of the mode of parsing the 
verb: — "The negotiations which had still been pending, now 
went on with vigour." " Had been pending," is a verb, as 
expressing an act : active, as expressing an act performed by 
the subject (negotiations), which, for the more easy under- 
standing of the verb as tusHfoCy may be supposed to be some 
material thing : an intransitive verb, the act expressed by it 
not affecting the object, but being confined to the subject : 
indicative mood, a positive assertion (that they had been 
pending) being thereby made : pluperfect tense, as being 
formed by the past tense of the verb To have (see the rule 
for the formation of the pluperfect) : progressive form, as 
combining the present participle of the verb topend with 
the verb to be. 

Note. — The number and person of the verb may be 
omitted, except in the case of those parts, the number and 
person of which are discerned by their form. The govern- 
ment of the verb in number and person will be stated in 
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the roles on Syntax, as then will cc^isanoe l>e mom 
properly taken of suck items. 

According to the previous specimen, point out and parse 
ihe several verbs in the following sentences : — 

'^ Bichard lost no time in giving the sanction of a coro-* 
nation to his title." 

'' The gifbs and promises of the King had gained Clifford, 
who communicated to him the names of the leading Eng- 
lish Yorkists. And on the same day the Lord Fitzwalter 
and several others were arrested on a charge of treason." 

" If we may credit the following story, the King himself 
equalled his agents in the art of taking advantage of the 
letter of the law." 

^ I really am at a loss to draw any sort of parallel be- 
tween the pubHc merits of his Grace, by which he justifies 
the grants he holds, and these services of mine, on the 
fovourable construction of which I have obtained what hift 
Grace so much disapproves." 



ON THE PEONOUN. 

A FBOJroTTTT, (pro=for, «omen=name,) as the term im- 
plies, is a word used as a substitute for the noun. In the 
expression, ^* John is a good boy, he is always prepared 
with his lessons," Aa is a pronoun, standing for the noun 
John, which latter, by its frequent and close repetition, 
would offend the ear. There are two kinds of pronouns^ — 
personal and relative. 

PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 
The personal pronouns are — J, thou, he, she, it, with 
their plurals. I represents the first person, or the speaker ; 
thou the second person, or the party addressed ; and he^ 
she, it, are pronouns, of the third person, representing the 
person or thing which is the subject of conversation. No 
saUsfaotory reason has been assigned, nor indeed appears 
capable of being assigned, for the appHcation of the term 
personal to the pronouns above mentioned ; and it would 
be easy to show that the pronouns arranged under the head 
relative ai^ as personal as the personal pronouns them- 
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tehres. If there be, as there are, three parties in all con- 
versations, — ^the speaker, the individual spoken to, and the 
individual spoken of, and if it be required, as it is, for 
ocmvenience sake, to adopt an expedient whereby marks 
for such parties may be used, no doubt such words as — 
J, thou, he, &c. &c., answer the purpose, and thereby be- 
come exceedingly useful ; but why they should, therefore, 
be called personal rather than who, which, &c., which 
represent equally the aforesaid parties, it is hard to deter- 
mine. The personal pronoims are thus declined : — 

Fint Personal Fronoun, Second Personal Pronoun, 

J. TMOU. 

Singalu*. FlaraL Singular. FloraL* 

Nomin I. We. Thon. Te or you. 

Poueee Mine. Onrs. Thine. Yours. 

Olffee Me. Us. Thee. Ton. 

IJhird Personal Pronoun, 

ME, SHU, IT. 

SfaignUr. Floral. Singular. FlaraL Bingnlar. Plural. 

UTonwn,., He. They. She. They. It. They. 

Possess.,, His. Theirs. Hers. Theirs. Its. Thehn. 

Oljee.,.. Him. Them. Her. Them. It. Them. 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

1. The possessive cases of these pronouns (singular and 
plural) are called possessive pronouns, i, e,, personal pro- 
nouns in the possessive case. 

2. Ye and ^ou, it appears, are the nominatives plural of 
the second pronoun, thou, which is rarely used, except for 
emphasis — f^ou, though plural, taking its place. 

8. Mine and thine were formerly used before a vowel or 
an h, as, ^' Blot out all mine iniquities ;" '' My son, give 
me thine heart." The words my and thy are used instead 
thereof in the present day. 

4. The possessive cases of the personal pronouns are not 
written, like those of nouns, with the apostrophe : thus — 
her^», it's, our's, your^s, their' 9, should be hers, its, ourg, 
yours, theirs, 

b2 
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6. Myself^ thyself, himself, herself, itself themsehesi, 
lare called compound personal pronouns, and are joined 
either to the simple pronouns or to nouns for the purpose 
of emphasis : thus — " He made it himself " = " He made it 
with his own hand," to indicate more emphatically the 
agency of the individual represented by he, the expression, 
**He made it," possibly conveying the idea of his having 
procured it to be made by somebody else. 

6. In the above expression, himself is in the nominative 
case, agreeing with he ; himseif, herseU, themselYes, though, 
in form, objective cases, agreeing with nouns in both nomi- 
native and objective. 

7. The personal pronouns agree with the nouns for 
which they stand in gender and number: she and man, for 
instance, applied to objects of different genders, cannot be 
applied to the same thing. . We cannot say, " I relieved a 
woman, and he thanked me," but she : neither can we say, 
" I built a house, and they cost me £400," without violat- 
ing the concord in number of the pronoun and the noun it 
stands for : the expression should be, " and it cost," &c. 

8. The pronoun, and the noun it stands for, which 
generally precedes it, and is therefore called the antece- 
dent, from fln^e= before, and cedo-=:\ go, do not neces- 
sctrily agree in case ; they may do so, but it will altogether 
depend on the construction of the sentence. In the follow- 
ing sentence, " One young gentleman acquired the confi- 
dence of the doctor, who invited him to an entertainment," 
the antecedent, gentleman, being the subject of the verb 
acquired, is in the nominative, whilst the pronoun him, 
its substitute, being governed by the transitive verb »«- 
vited, is in the objective case. In the following, " Mary 
Queen of Scots was polite and affable : to all the charms 
of beauty she added those accomplishments which render 
their impression irresistible," the antecedent, Mary, and 
the pronoun she, agree in case, being each the subject of a 
verb. 

RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

The relative pronouns are — who, which, that, what, and 
as : they are so called from 7*«= again, or before, and 
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latumz:zto carry, because they, as it were, refer or carry us 
back to some word previously mentioned for which they 
stand. In the expression, 

" We seldom think upon our God, 
Who tinged these clouds with gold," — 
Who, referring to Ood, is called the relative or correlative, 
and Ood is called the antecedent. 

• It is evident that there is no substantial reason for 
calling these pronouns relative rather than /, thou, he, 
Ac. &c., all pronouns equally making direct reference to 
the antecedent. The harm that may result from such 
names, at first .applied without sufficient consideration, and 
afterwards continued by a kind of otiose assent, is the 
possible inducement thereby supplied to the learner to 
regard no words save those included in the foregoing list, 
as relatives ; whereas it is evident that a large proportion 
of the words of every language must necessarily convey 
the idea of relationship of one kind or another, and are 
therefore entitled to be considered relatives. AU terms, 
in fact, which lead the mind beyond the subjects denomi- 
nated, are fitly called relative terms. "Relation," says 
Locke, " being the considering of one thing with another, 
which is extrinsical to it, it is evident that all words that 
necessarily lead the mind to any other ideas than are 
supposed reaUy to exist in that thing to which the words 
are apphed, are relative words. — *A man black, merry, 
thoughtful,' &c. &c., these, and the like, are all absolute^ 
because they neither signify nor intimate anything but 
what does, or is supposed really to exist in the man thus 
denominated ; but — father, brother, king, husband, blacker, 
inerrier, are words wliich, together with the thing they 
denominate, imply also something else, separate and ex- 
terior to the existence of that thing." Thus does Locke 
clearly show that words such sls father, brother, country/' 
man, should be classed under the head of relatives, which 
he further denominates natural, as conveying the idea 
of such relationship as is produced by the operation 
of nature.-^ Words such as queen, subject, rebel, he calls 
squired relatives, the relationship expressed by them 
being different from that conveyed by natural relatives, in 
that it may cease to exist, in the case of persons in whom 
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it may at one time reside. A brother, for instance, ciknnot 
cease to be a brother under any circumstance, whereas a 
subject may cease to be a subject of a particular ruler by 
changing his place of residence. The great body of adjec-* 
tives, moreover, Locke proves to be relative words, which 
will be more properly alluded to when the adjective will 
be discussed.* The relatives that, what^ and m, are inde- 
clinable ; who and which are alike in both numbers, and 
are thus declined : — 

Naminatwe, . . . Who. Which. 

I?09%es9w>e Whose. Whose. 

....Whom. Which. 



OBSERVATIONS ON THE RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 



1. Who is used when the antecedent is a person, i 
"The boy who was punished." 

2. Which is used when the antecedent is an inferior 
animal, or the name Jor an object without life, as — " The 
dog which hitherto had been quiet;" — ^Some authora 
have adduced this propensity in support of the theory 
which teaches that," &c. 

3. That is sometimes an adjective, and sometimes a 
conjunction. It is a relative when who and which may be 
substituted for it, as — " The courier that (= who) came an 
hour afterwards brought different tidings ;" — " The days 
that (== which) are gone are past for ever." (See Observa* 
tion 10.) 

4. What is distinguished fix>m the other relatives, in 
that it includes under it both the antecedent and the rela- 
tive, for which reason it is called a compound relative, as — 
'* I received what I wanted ;" f . 0., I received the thina 
(antecedent) which (relative) I wanted. 

5. A»^ which by some grammarians is treated as a con- 
junction, appears to possess, at least in some instances, all 
the characteristics of the relative pronoun. In the clause, 
'^ He spoke as follows," m may be considered a compound 

* Any student desirong to aoqnire a teal knowledge of relationshi]^ 
«nd relative words will do well to read all that Locke baa said under 
t}iehead«Rfllativef." 
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pfe no less than what, being resolvable into — Icmguage 

relative and antecedent are always in the same 

', number, and person. " The book who was written," 

be " The book which,'^ &o. " The books which was 

," — ^here is involved the agreement between the sub- 

,d the verb, which will be discussed hereafter — too* 

should be were written, the subject being which m 

~ to agree with its antecedent, books. " Thou who 

Irfio well." — Here, again, is involved the agreement 

in the subject and the verb ; who is in the second 

to agree with its antecedent, thou; the verb should 

re be in the second person — readest, 

e relative and antecedent may or may not be in 

e case. (See Observation 8, on the Personal Pro*- 

■^he relative sometimes regards a whole clause, or 

clauses, as its antecedent, as, " The bill was rejected 

overwhelming majority, which sufficiently indicated 

ling of the country." " Though the earth were 

up; though the trumpet of its dissolution were 

though yon sky were to pass away fis a scroll ; 

rich so many varied scenes of life and population would 

ito forgetfulness." 
Which, say some grammarians, has no possessive case 
own. In the expression, therefore, " A religion whose 
is divine," they are obliged to maintain that there 
iolation of concord, whose (the possessive of who) 
masculine or feminine ; Kadi religion, the antecedent, 
neuter. Latham accounts for such irregularity in 
ays. In the case of the expression, " Gold, whose 
seductive leads to crime," he says, " We may say that 
personified, and dealt with as if it were a person, 
male or female, in the same way that sin, death, 
f, and vice are personified ; or else we may deny that 
" whose is exclusively either masculine or feminine.' ' 
latter would appear the true explanation ; there is no 
assignable why, in using the relative for gold, wc 
|)er8onify the latter, and refrain, as we always do, fipom 
oifying it when we use the personal pronoun as a sub- 
ufe for it. No one, for instance, would say — He amassed 
quantities of gold, and he, she, proved his ruin. 
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* 10. "In expressions," says Latham, "like The men thai^ 
fought at Waterloo, there is an apparent violation of the 
concord of number, men being plural, whilst that is in form 
and origin singular. Notwithstanding however the fact of 
that being originally^of the neuter gender, and the singular 
nimiber, it may now be considered that the practice of 
language permits it to be used for both numbers and all 
genders indifferently, as. The woman that speaks; The 
man that speaks ; The children that speak." 

11. Whoever, whosoever, and whoso, are compound rela- 
tives, equivalent to he who, &c., Ac. Whatever, whatsoever ^ 
whichever, whichsoever, are sometimes used as compound 
relatives in an intensive sense ; that is, they increase th^ 
Ibrce of the expression. Whoso is now becoming obsolete ; 
and of the others, whatever and whoever are most used. 

12. Who, which, what, whose, from the fact of their being 
used in asking questions, are sometimes called interrogative 
pronouns, and arranged under a distinct class. For this no 
necessity exists, the words in question being evidently re- 
lative pronouns, and the sentences in which they occur 
being elliptical : " Who comes there ?" is clearly equivalent 
to " I wish to know who is i^e person who comes there." 



QUESTIONS OlS THE PBOlJOinr. 

Derive the term pronaim. What is the function of this 
class of words ? Could they be dispensed with altogether ? 
What inconvenience would their loss entail on us ? How 
many kinds ofpronoims are there? Name the kinds. 
What other pronouns are there said to be ? Show that 
the class interrogative is unnecessary, and that those pro- 
noims arranged under it are relatives. Name the personal 
pronouns. Is the name appropriate ? Give a reason for 
your answer. Decline each of the personal pronouns. 
What are the possessive cases thereof sometimes called ? 
What peculiarity is observable in the use of you f Mine, and 
thiv^, where formerly used ? Under what circumstances ? 
What are their modem substitutes ? Give examples of the 
use of both. 

Correct the expressions her's, your's, our^s. What are 
the compound personal pronouns P — how and for what 
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pm^se are tliey used ? How do the personal pronouns 
agree with their antecedents? Do they ever agree in 
case ? What does their agreement and non-agreement in 
case depend on P Construct sentences in which an agree- 
ment and non-agreement in case will appear. 
. What are relative pronouns ? Name them. Whence 
the term relative ? What danger is involved in calling 
such words exclusively relative ? What entitles a word to 
be considered relative ? State Locke's exposition on the 
subject. Give a Hst of words expressing natural relation- 
ships, and also acquired. DecHne who^ which. When is 
who used? When which? Give examples. How is it 
discoverable when that is a relative? Give examples. 
What kind of relative is what ? Why the name ? Give 
examples of its use. What is 09 sometimes called ? Prove 
by an example that it is a relative. How do the relative 
and antecedent agree ? Give examples. May they agree 
in case ? Give examples. Construct sentences in which 
the relative refers to a whole clause as its antecedent, and 
also to several clauses. 

Whose is sometimes used as the possessive case of which. 
Give an example. State the two explanations given by 
Latham of this fact. Which appears the more correct 
<me ? Why ? What is observable with regard to the use 
of the relative that f Name the compound relatives. 
What is whoever, &c. used for ? Analyze them. Which of 
the compound relatives is becoming obsolete ? 



ON THE ADJECTIVE. 

ks adjective is a word which expresses the quality, and 
limits or extends the application of the noun to which it is 
attached. The word man ib a noun^ the plural of it is* 
men. In the expression, '^ Alexander and Julius Caesar 
were illustrious men," illustrious is an adjective, as ex- 
pressing some quality in the individuals named. Again, 
in the expression, ^* All men are mortal ; nome men are ^ 
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aYarimoiiB,'* all and tome are adjectives qualifying i 
th^ former showing the extent to which the assertion made 
is capable of being asserted of the individuals called men : 
the hitter limiting the application of the term Ofvarieious, 
and indirectly asserting that it cannot be applied to all 
individuals called men. The term adjective, from oJ = to, 
or near, and jectum = to throw, is applied to this dass^ 
because it is always placed near or alongside the noun 
which it qualifies. 

It may be remarked, moreover, that the position of the 
adjective in the Engliish language is before the qualified 
word, as — ^a ffood man, a wet day, except in the case of ex-* 
pressions wherein the application of the adjective itself is 
limited by some modifying phrase, as — " A man irresolute 
and fiekCs in his dealings with his fellows ;" whereas, in 
the Latin language, from which the term in question is 
derived to us, it was as usual to place the adjective before 
as afber the noun it qualified. 

In the dissertation on the noun, it was shown that, by 
the process of abstraction, beginning with individual names 
or proper nouns we arrive at general terms, and that, in 
proportion to the number of successive abstractions, the 
i^ames arrived at are applicable to a greater or less number 
of individuals ; thus, by operating, through the abstracting 
powers peculiar to man as distinguished from the inferior 
animals, on the term Casar, the proper name of a grey- 
hound, we arrive at the term areyhnmd: by operating on 
this we get the term howna, and so on dog, qtutdrupedj 
animal, creature, &c. &c. This process, moreover, was 
shown to be useful in rendering unnecessary the burthen- 
ing of the memory with names for every individual exist* 
ence. By observing closely the use of the adjective, we 
observe the flame purpose served, though by a process 
apparently somewhsrf; diflFerent. When we use the word 
Mie, for instanee, we express a name for all articles of fiir- 
niture of a certain kind, such name being applicable to 
t^m all in common. When we wish to spea^ of a particular 
kind of table, we use the adjective, and say, a long table, a 
remnd table, and hereby (the adjective and noun together 
being taken as one name) arrive at a term less exten- 
sive in its applieation than the original term taUe on which 
ve have operated. - ^ 
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. In the EnglisH kngoage, tHe adjective is frequently con- 
▼erted into a noim : thus, we say the hollow deep ; deep, an 
adjective, being applied as a name prC'emmenthf to the 
sea, on account of its presenting to the mind, from its un« 
&thomablenes8, the idea of depth in an eminent degree* 
Of this species of conversion Milton is very fond. 

The opposite more frequently takes place, and the noun 
is used as an adjective ; with this difference, that, when so 
used, it is combined with another noun, as in the words, 
^ide^lance, water-eolour, mrface-knowledge. Such com- 
binations are called compound nouns, the words composing 
them being usually connected by a stroke, called a hyphen. 

It is evident, on consideration, that such convenient 
combinations result from that desire so ui^iversally prevf^ 
lent amongst, and in many other instances ei(hibited by, 
men, of saving time by shortening language, and that the 
expressions in question may be accounted for on the prin- 
ciple of ellipsis, evrface-knowled^e being evidently eqm- 
valent to '' The knowledge which exists on the surfsui^ 
^one." 

Under the head ^ Composition," Latham has some ex*v 
ceUent remarks, a few of which are subjoined : — 

^ In the following words, amongst many others, we have 
indubitable specimens of composition — day^ta/r, vins-yard^ 
^un-beam, apple-tree, ship-had, ^hersmith, &c. <&c. Now, 
in each of these compounds it may be seen that it is the 
second word which is qiialified or defined by the first. Of 
yards, beams, trees, loads, fimiths, there may be many 
sorts ; and, in order to determine what particular sort may 
be meant, the words vine, sun, &c. &>o., are prefixed. That) 
the idea given by the word apple-tree is not referable to 
the words apple and tree, irrespective of the order in which 
they occur, may be seen by reversing the position of them : 
the word tree-apple, although not existing in the language, 
is as correct a word as thorn-apple. In tree-apple, the 
particular sort of apple meant is denoted by the word 
tree: and if there were in one garden various sorts of 
plants called apples, of which some grew along the ground, 
and others upon trees, such a word as tree-apple would be 
jrequired, in order to be exposed to earth-apple or yroundr 
Hjgple, or some word of the kinc^. . Jn this compound word» 
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free-apple and n^le-tree, we have the same elements, dif- 
ferently arranged. However, as the word tree-apple is not' 
current in the language, ihe class o^ compound indicated 
hy it may seem to be merely imaginary. Nothing is far- 
ther from being the case. A tree^ose is a rose of a parti- 
cular sort, the generality of rotet being on shrubs / this 
grows on a tree. A grtmnd^itt is a nut particularised by 
growing in the ground. A nut-ground is a ground parti- 
cularised by produckig nuts. A finger^ring, as distin- 
guished from an ear-ring, is a ring for the finger. A ri^ig^ 
finger, as distinguished from other .fingers, is a finger 
whereon rings are worn. Of the two elem^its of a com<i 
pound word, which is the most important ? In one sense, 
the latter ; in another sense, the former. The latter word 
is the most essential, since the general idea of trees must 
exist before it can be paiiiculansed. The former word, 
however, is the most influential. It is by this that the 
original idea is qualified: the latter word is the staple 
original element ; the form^ is the superadded influencing 
element : compared with each other, the former element is 
active, — ^the latter passive." 

Adjectives may be subdivided into adjectives of quality 
(attributive); acyectives appertaining to number (numeral), 
distributive, pronominal, and participial adjectives. Ad- 
jectives of quality are such as whiter great, virtttous, emi^ 
nent, &c. &c. Adjectives of number are such as one, 
twentieth, five thoiMcmd, Ac. &c.' Distributive adjectives 
are such as e(ich, every, either, neither, which, whether^ 
&c. &e. (The two latter may be called distributive in such 
expressions as " Which, or whether, of the two.") 

Pronominal adjectives are such as mg, thy, our, yow, 
their, own, its, his, her. (The three last are pronominal ad- 
jectives when used with a noun; as in the expressions, 
" My book," " Her property ;" otherwise they are personal 
pronouns ; the two first in the possessive singular of it and 
he respectively ; the last in the objective of she.) Partici- 
pial adjectives are such as hved, enlightened. 

The great bulk of adjectives belongs to the class called 
attributive. In looking at the expression, "He built a 
great house," we perceive that ^«a^ is an adjective, qualify- 
ingthe nou^ h4mse. At first^ there appears to be no com*' 
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parison instituted by the use of the word ^reat so applied;^ 
on looking more closely, however, into the expression, it irf 
at once seen that, unless there be some comparison implied 
by the word, it has no positive meaning, and that " a ^reat 
house " means nothing, unless it means a house ^reat sa 
compared with some other house, or the genei^ty of 
houses. 

Again, in the expressions, " He bmlt a larger house than 
he at first contemplated ;" — " He built the largest house in 
London," — we perceive the same word lar^e modified in iti^ 
termination, so as to imply comparison between the house 
qualified by its several forms and some other or others : 
this is what is meant by the comparison of the adjective^ 
which, in the English language, is very simple. 

There are said to be three degrees of comparison, whichj 
no doubt for want of a more appropriate name, have beeii 
called the positive, comparative, and superlative. The 
adjective in the positive degree is in its simple state, as— 
good, wise, great.. In the comparative degree, which is 
formed by adding r or er to the positive, according as 
the positive ends in ^ or a consonant, an excess of measure 
is implied, as better, wiser, greater. In the superlative (fix)nt 
tfttp^= above, and 2a^t^m= to carry), which is formed front 
the positive by adding to it st or est, according as the 
positive ends in ^ or a consonant, a measure of excess is 
implied to the largest extent possible, as — best, wisest^ 
greatest. The inconvenience that would result from mak- 
ing long words longer by adding to them a* syllable, is 
obviated by comparing adjectives (as a general rule, of more 
than two syllables), by prefixing, for the comparative more, 
and for the superlative most : thus — illustrious, more illus- 
trious, most illustrious. 

The positive or simple state of the adjective is denied by 
some grammarians to be a degree of comparison, and they 
accordingly say there are but two degrees, comparative and 
superlative. In the expressions, however, " This is Si^fine 
day ;" — " My brother is a tall man," — ^there is evidently a 
comparison instituted. We form to ourselves an idea of 
what entitles a day to be called fine ; and in considering 
the character of a particular day, we refer it to the stan- 
dard set up; and pronounce it fine in comparison therewith ; 
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or we coinpaire a particular day with a great many dajm* 
without any reference to an absolute standard, and pro* 
nounoe it fine in comparison with them. So, in the lait^ 
expression, we have an idea of the average height of men, 
and eall a man tall in reference thereto ; or we compare a 
man, as to height, with several others, without direct 
reference to such average height, and pronounce him tall 
in comparison with them. 

In these expressions and such like, the mind evidently 
expresses a comparison by the adjective in the simple state ; 
though, from the comtawt habit of doing so, it does not 
always appear to be conscious of it. It is upon the ground 
of such words expressing a comparison, that Locke calls 
them proportioned relativee. *^ Another sort of relative 
terms," says he, '' there is, which are not looked on to be 
either relative, or so much as external denominations, which 
yet, under the form and appearance of signifying some- 
thing absolute in the subject, do conceal a tacit though 
less observable relation. Such are the seemingly positive 
terms of old, greats vmperfect^^ &c. Ac 

Adjectives which form their comparative and superl|itiv6 
degree by the change of termination or the prefixing of 
mwr^ and mosty already alluded to, are called regukur. 
Those which do not observe eith^ rule in the formation of 
their degrees are called trregtdar. Of the latter class the 
principal are the following, with their comparison, viz. — 



Positive. 


Comparative. 


Superlative. 


good 


better 


best. 


bad or ill 


worse 


worst. 


Uttle 


less 


least. 


much or many more 


most. 


late 


later 


latest or last. 


near 


nearer 


nearest or next. 




former 


foremost or first. 




elder 


eldest. 


old 


older 


oldest. 



far farther farthest. 

Adjectives ending in y, preceded by a consonant, if com- 
pared by a modification i^ termination, form the compara* 
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tive d^^ree by changing they into i and adding er ; and the 
saperlative in like way by adding est, as — ready, readier f 
tMdiest.XSee formation of plural of nouns ending similarly 
in the singular for the reason of this formation.) 

Numeral adjectives are subdivided into cardinal, ordinal^ 
definite, and indefinite. The cardinal (from cardo = a 
hmge, as being those of most consequence, and upon which , 
as it were, the others turn,) are such as — one, two, three^ 
Jbur, Jwe hundred, seven thousand, <fco. &c. From their 
nature, it is evident they are all, except one, used with 
nouns in the plural. The ordinals, from or^=an order, as 
being those which follow the others in order, are such as — 
Jirst, second, third, fowrth, fifth, seventh thousandth, &c. &c« 
From their nature they are all used with nouns in the 
wngnlar number. The definite numeral adjectives, so 
called, as defining accurately what particular thing ia 
meant, are such as — the, this, that, these, those, yon, yonder » 
The indefinite, so called from not defining accurately what 
particular thing is meant, are such as — a, an, one, som$^ 
other, any, many, few, several. 

The word my, and those enumerated under the head 
pronominal adjectives, can never be used singly as substi* 
tutes for nouns ; hence in character, no matter what may 
be said about their formation, they are not pronouns. 
Again, they have connected with them one of the leading 
characteristics of the adjective, that is, they can of them- 
selves make no sense, but must always be used in connec* 
tion with a noun — '* That is my," requiring the addition 
of some noun to make a complete sense ; hence they are 
more fitly denominated adjectives. From referring imme* 
diately however to individuals, they have been called by 
the compound name of pronominal adjectives, not adjective, 
pronouns, which would be an admission that they are 
pronouns ; they are moreover sometimes called possessive 
adjectives, from expressing possession of that for which the 
noun they are connected with is a name. 

Such words as loved, hearing, advised, written, &c, par* 
take of a two-fold character, — that of the verb as expressing 
an act ; and of the adjective, inasmuch as they must always 
agree with or qualify a noun ; hence they are called partis 
cipial adjectives, from particeps = partaking of. Care 
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ioxjsb be taken to distinguish when such words are partici- 
pial adjectives, and when they are essentially portions of the 
verb. In the two expressions, " I have written a letter ;" 
" I have in my possession a letter written by the Duke of 
Welling^n," it is evident that the position of, and idea 
represented by, the word written, are essentially different. 
In the first, the \inion of the verb have, and the participle 
written, are combined to form the English perfect tense, 
and they both express an act performed by the agent I. . 
In the second, the word written is a real adjective, qualify- 
ing letter, and there are two distinct acts expressed as 
performed by different agents — ^the act of mere having' 
performed by the agent I, and that of writing, in the 
past time, performed by the Duke of Wellington. Na 
teasoning can ever successfully prove that these expres-- 
sions, and such as these, are identical in meaning, and yet 
there are found grammarians who deny that the EngHsh 
verb has a perfect, or any tense but the present and past, 
and any voice but the active, merely because there is no 
change of termination. Now it may be asked, where or' 
by whom has a law been laid down which renders a change 
of termination essential to the constitution of tense, which, 
as has been shewn under the head of verb, merely expresses 
the bent or direction of the mind towards a particular 
point of time? — or what is there in the nature of the thing 
to prevent the English people effectually to do that by a 
Combination of words, which the Latins and Greeks, having 
a more flexible lang^uage, were pleased to do by a change of 
termination p The gp-ammarians referred to accuse those 
who call '^ I have written," and such expressions, a true 
tense, of a slavish imitation of the Latins and Greeks, and 
say that if there had not been a future and a perfect tense, 
&c. &c., and a passive voice in their language, we never 
should have heard of such in the English. With what 
consistency such charge is made will appear from the 
CDnsideration, that of the two, he is the slave who, because 
the Latins and Greeks formed their different tenses by a 
change of termination, asserts there is no such thing as 
tense unless so formed ; and not he who departs from such 
tisage, and admits an expression to constitute a tense, 
though differently arrived at. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE ADJECTIVE. 

1. It was said, in the rule for the formation of the com- 
parative and superlative degrees, that in the ease of words 
of more than two syllables the prefixing of more and most 
serves the purpose. The same purpose appears to be served 
by less and least, according to necessity : as — avaricious^ 
less avaricioiM, least avaricums. 

■ 2. Some adjectives appear to form their superlatives by 
the addition of most to the end of the word, as inner, 
inmost, a contraction of vrmermost ; outer, outermost, for 
which is used utmost ; v/p^er, uppermost, &c. &c. 
' 3. Some adjectives have no positive, as exterior; some, 
again, though apparently in a positive form, have associated 
with them the superlative idea, as extreme, 
• 4. When the positive ends in a single consonant, preceded 
by a single vowel, the consonant is repeated before er and 
est, as — hig, bigger, biggest. i 

6. The adjectives much and m^imf ar0 given in the fore- 
going as the positives of m>ore and most. It is worthy of 
remark that mttch is used when reference is made to things 
weighed, measured, or in any other way estimated ; many; 
when number alone is referred to. More and m^t are used 
indiscriminately when reference is made to all. ; 

6. The quahty expressed by the adjective may exist in 
different individuals in different proportions. A man may 
be tall as compared with the great bulk of men ; another, 
however, may have more than he of the quality of tallness. 
To express this, gives rise to the necessity of degrees, 
whence we have taller, tallest. Some adjectives, however, 
from their very nature, cannot be so mo^ed. If a stated 
ment be true, for instance ; that is, if it convey the idea of 
truth, it is perfect in this respect ; it cannot be either 
more true or less true ; — hence trt^ admits not of com- 
parison. To this class belong virtuous, perfect, eternal, 
chief, moral, immoral, &c. &c. This, as the philosophical, 
is, no doubt, the correct, view. Society, however, having got 
the general idea of all qualities existing in different degrees^ 
breaks through the rules of philosophy, and hence we have 
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such expressions as more perpendicular, more virtuou9f 
truer, &c. &c. 

7. Old has-been compared with older and elder for the 
comparative, and oldest and eldest for the superlative. It 
ia further to be remarked that elder and eldest are gene* 
rally, if not always, applied to persons ; older and oldest to 
things. 

8. Double comparatives and superlatives should be 
avoided. Of such are the expressions : '' The more milder 
die ;" *' The least happiest man." Such expressions are 
occasionally to be found in the best writers ; they however 
abound more firequently in writers during or near to the 
time of the Stuart dynasty. " Affer the most straites^ 
sect of our religion," is found in the Acts of the Apostles. 

9. The indefinite adjective a is changed into on when 
the word following begms with a vowel, or an A not pro- 
nounced ; as an egg, an hour. 

10. When two or more nouns immediately following 
each other refer to the same individual, the definite adjective 
the, or indefinite a, precedes the first only ; as ui or the friend 
and sf^^porter —hoih. characters beiQg sustained by the 
same in^vidual.' When however different individuals are 
referred to, the adjectives in question precede each of the 
nouns. In the expression, for instance, '' He now lost the 
iriends and the supporters of his cause," friends and sup- 
porters do not necessarily refer to the same individuals. 

11. The relatives whtU and which are frequently used as 
adjectives, as '^ I know not by what fatality he was im- 
pelled." This is evidently resolvable into the relative and 
antecedent : " I know not the fatality by which." " Which 
things are an allegory," is explained in the same way. 

12. The adjec^ves this and that admit of a plural, as 
This hook. These hooks. Those hooks. When this and that 
refer to different things, this refers to the last expressed, 
that to the first ; as, *' Wealth and poverty are both tempta- 
tions ; that tends to excite pride, this discontent." 0[%em 
is often used improperly for these and those, as Them hooh%. 
Them houses, 

13. One, other, another, are sometimes used as nouns, 
and admit of inflection, the two former in number and case, 
iihe latter in case only, as "One's feelings; I saw fine ones 
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feeding ; He left it to others to do that ; Another's grief 
pr^ed on him." 

14. All the cardinal numeral adjectives are oonvertihle 
into nouns ; as six twenties^ seven hundreds, 

15. The comparative degree is used when two things 
only are compart ; the superlative when more than two, as 
— '^ Alexander and Julius Caesar were great generals ; of the 
two, however, Julius Csesar was the greater," not greatest : 
** Pompey, Csesar, and Crassus formed the first triumvirate ; 
of these Crassus was the richest, ^^ not richer. No rule is 
more frequently disregarded than this. Latham himself 
supplies a case of its violation : '^ Of the two elements of a 
eompound word, which is the most important /" (Handhook 
of the English Language.) 

16. The adjective, it was shewn, generally precedes the 
noun in the English language, except when it (adjective) 
is modified or limited hy some phrase, in which case it fol- 
lows the noun. It is further to be remarked, that in some 
instances the adjective neither immediately precedes nor 
succeeds the noun, especially when a possessive adjective 
operates to disunite them. No writer would say, ''He 
xnade his retreat good," nor '' He made his good retreat/* 
but rather, '' He made good his retreat." 

QTnESTIONS roB BXAJMHTATIOW OK THE ADJEOTITB. 

Define the term, derive it, and shew what concerning it 
the name implies. Give a list of adjectives, with nouns 
qualified by them. Give examples of the adjective following 
die noun; others of the adjective neither immediately 
preceding nor succeeding the noun. (See Observation 16.) 
Is the noun without the adjective more or less abstract 
than the noun and adjective taken as one term ? Prove 
tiiis by examples. Give examples of adjectives used as 
nouns. When are nouns used as adjectives ? What is the 
name by which such words as shoe-maker are generally 
ealled ? What gives rise to such combinations ? Give the 
substance of Latham's remarks on compound nouns ; and 
ahew accurately the difference \>Qiwe%n Jmger-ring and ring^ 
finger^ also between nut-ground 2jMdL ground-nut ; and form 
fix other compound nouns on a similar principle. Naxn^ 
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the five heads under which adjectives have heen subdivided^ 
and give three examples of each. Subdivide numeral 
adjectives under the different heads given. Give examples 
of numeral adjectives being used as nouns. (See Observa- 
tion 11.) Mention some adjectives which are declined 
with mmiber ; some with number and case ; and one with 
case only. Shew why such words as wy, thy, &c. &c. are 
rather to be considered adjectives than pronouns. What 
other name are the pronominal adjectives sometimes 
called by, and why? What are participial adjectives? 
What is the difference between, "I have published a 
book," and "I have a book published ?" How do you parse 
the word published in both cases? How did the 
Latins and Greeks form their different tenses ? How 
do the English form theirs ? Shew that the positive state 
of the adjective expresses a comparison in the expression^ 
^* My uncle is an old man." What gives rise to the neces- 
sity of degrees of comparison ? (See Observation 6.) What 
two methods are there of forming the comparative and 
superlative ? What does the difference of methods result 
from ? "WTien is the one observed, and when the other ? 
What constitutes irregularity in adjectives? Mention 
some irregular ones, and compare them. What does Locke 
call attributive adjectives generally ? Give a list of adjec- 
tives which ought not to be compared ; and shew why. 
Are they compared by men ? Why ? Mention any adjec- 
tives you know which have one degree and not any other ; 
and any which, under a positive form, have a superlative 
sense. How do such adjectives as ready, lively, homely 
form their degrees ? What is the reason of such formations, 
and what is the peculiarity of the class ? Whence the 
terms cardinal, ordinal, as applied to certain numeral adjeo- 
•tives ? Point out the difierence in the use of such, as re- 
gards the number of the nouns with which they are 
connected ? Whence the terms definite and indefinite ? 
Give a list under both heads. What words, as well as 
more and most, are used in the expression of comparison ? 
Give a list of adjectives which form their superlative by 
•adding most. What peculiarity is there in forming the 
degrees of hig ? What causes such peculiarity ? and give a 
list of such adjectives. Point out the difference between 
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' the application of much and many ; abo between the several 
comparatives and superlatives of old. What is the dilfo- 
rence between the expressions, " The friend and counsellor," 
and " The friend and the counsellor ?" (See Observation 
10.) Give examples of what and which being used as 
adjectives. Explain this. What difference is observable, 
and when, between the application of these and those ? Give 
examples. When is the comparative and when the super- 
lative properly used ? Is this rule always observed ? Give 
examples of its violation. 



ON THE ADVEEB. 

Ths adverb, as its name implies, (0(^=to or near, and 
verhwm = the verb,) is used as the limiting word of the 
verb ; that is, it shews the extent to which the verb is 
.applied. In the expression, " The sun shines brightly," 
hnghthf is an adverb, as shewing the manner in which the 
act of shining takes place, and it is said to qualify the verb 
shines. The adverb, moreover, modifies the adjective, and 
also another adverb. The expression, "A man strictly 
religious," is much stronger than " A man religious." It 
is the word strictly which gives the extra strength to the 
former, and it is the word religious which is qualified or 
modified by it ; — religious is an adjective : hence the rule — 
" The adverb sometimes qualifies the adjective." 9y the 
same reasoning, in the expression, " She writes very cor- 
rectly," we find that very^ an adverb, qualifies correctly^ 
another adverb; hence — "The adverb quaUfies another 
adverb." 

It has been said that the ad of the word adverb, sig- 
nifies to or near; the propriety' of the name adverb, as 
applied to this class, appears from the consideration of 
each, as the signification of ad in the namq ; for first, the 
adverb generally is placed in immediate contact with the 
qualified word, as in the above examples ; or it may be 
considered as the complement of the qualified word, that 
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is, a word superadded thereto, in order to render tlie 
expression more complete. Some adverbs admit of com* 
parison, as, soon, sooner, soonest. 

In this formation of the degrees they resemble adjectives. 
Sometimes the comparative and superlative degrees of an 
adjective are used as adverbs ; as " He fought better the 
second than he did the first time," — ^where better, usually 
called an adverb, qualifying the verb fought, is evidently 
an adjective, qualifying some noun understood, t. «. in a 
better manner. Sometimes, also, for a reason similar to 
that which obtains in the comparison of adjectives, the 
adverb is compared by the prefixmg of more and most ; as, 
" The eloquence of Demosthenes was most powerfolly 
exerted towards inducing the Grreeks to resist the encroach- 
ments of Philip." The same explanation applies to most 
in this, as to better in the previous sentence. 

It is one of the characteristics of the noun, pronoun, 
verb, and adjective, that they can form either the subject, 
copula (or connecting link), or the predicate of a propo- 
sition. It is one of tl^e characteristics of the adverb, in 
common with the remaining classes of words, that it can- 
not do so. It does not form any of the essential parts of 
a sentence, but enters into a proposition, in combination 
with other words, for the purpose, as before said, of modi- 
fying them. 

It has been already stated that, in the construction of 
language, men appear anxious to gain time by shortening 
expressions ; — from this cause probably resulted the intro- 
duction of the adverb into language, the idea expressed by 
it being always expressible by a combination of words ; 
thus, therefore = for this reason ; whereby = by which 
means ; whence = from what place, or for which reason, 
&c. &c. By observing closely the use of the adverb, as a 
word modifying the parts of speech before mentioned, it 
will be seen that, by a combination of several words in a 
sentence, the same purpose is served ; now-Ordays, at lengthy 
after-AJoards, henceforward, no-less, mean-time, not-at^Uy 
never-the-less, &c. Sec. &c., serve as examples. Such ex- 
pressions are called adverbial phrases. 

In the expression, " He lost but five hundred and ten 
pounds," butia an adverb equivalent to only, qualifying the 
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niuneral adjective five hunted. In the expression, '' Tou 
read, but not with diligence," Jywt is a conjunction, (to be 
treated of hereafter) ; hence it is seen that hut may appa- 
rently belong to different classes, according to its functions 
in a sentence. The same may be shewn of other particles in 
numberless instances ; h^nce arises the impossibility of 
giving a complete list of adverbs. Nor is it necessary to 
give such. By observing accurately the use of a word in a 
sentence or clause of a sentence, it wiU readily be discovered 
whether a particle belongs or not to this class. Adverbs 
may be subdivided on a variety of principles ; the following 
subdivision thereof will serve every practical purpose : — 

1. Adverbs expressive of mamier, as brightly, honestly^ 
how, hadly, well, happily, &c. &c. 

TTie great bulk of adverbs of this class ends in ly, being 
formed from adjectives by the addition of this syllable 
thereto, which is therefore generally called the adverbial 
termination. Should the adjective end in y, preceded by 
a consonant, the y is changed into i before the addition of 
hf, as rectdy, readily ; happy, happily ; steady, steadily, 

2. Adverbs of time, as firstly, lastly, now, then, hereto^ 
fore, when, &c. &c. 

3. Adverbs of place, as where, whereat, there, thence^ 
here, whither, hither, hence, thereabouts, 

4. Adverbs of quantity, as largely, less, intensely, more, 
vehemently, (The greater part of this class, however, may 
be included imder adverbs of manner?) 

5. Adverbs of nnimber, as once, twice, thrice, 

6. Compoimd adverbs, belonging to one or other of the 
foregoing classes, as by-no-mea/ns, vnrthe-mea/nrtime^ most^ 
decidedly-not, some-what, to-be-sttre, 

7. Adverbs of causation, i, e., adverbs used in drawing 
conclusions, as hence, thence, wherefore, therefore, then, 

8. Negative adverbs, as no, 

9. Adverbs expressive of agency or vnstrvmentality, as 
hereby, whereby, thereby. 

Certain of the foregoing adverbs have different signifi- 
cations, and are arranged imder different subdivisions, 
according to the peculiar signification they have in each 
sentence. The following adverbs, with their equivalent 
prepoational phrases, are especially worthy of attention. 
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Henceforward = from this time. 
Thence = from that place. 
Thence = from that time. 
Thence = for that reason. 
Thenceforward = from that time;. 
Whence? =: from what place ? 
Whence ? ^ for what reason ? 
Whferebj = bj which means. 
Wherel^ ? = b j what means ? 
Hereby = by these means. 
Thereby = by such means. 
Wherefore ? =: for what pnrpose ? 
Wherefore = for which i 



Here = in tins place. 
There = in that place. 
Where ? = in what place ? 
Where ? =: in which place? 
Hither == to this place. 
Hitherto =: to this time. 
Hitherward = towards this place. 
Thither = to that place. 
Thitherward =s towards that place. 
Whither ? = to what place ? 
Whither ? = to which place? 
Hence = from this place. 
Hence = from this time. 
Hence = for this reason. 

Many of the foregoing adverbs are fr'equently used 
improperly. On reference to the foregoing list, it will be 
seen that the equivalent of here is — in this place : the ex- 
pression, " Come here," therefore, which means, literally 
interpreted, "Come in this place," should be, "Come 
hither." In like manner, "^Where did he go ? " should 
be, " Whither did he go ?" " Go there," should be, " Go 
thither," &c. &c. Such expressions as these, incorrect 
though they be, by use become stereotyped, and almost 
ineradicable, in the language. On this head. Professor 
Latham has the following remark : — " It is a common 
practice of language to depart from the original expression 
of each particular idea, and to interchange the signs by 
which they are expressed, so that a word originaJly ex- 
pressive of simple position, or rest in a place, may be used 
instead of the word expressive of direction, or motion 
between two places,^^ 

The adjective does not always qualify, but sometimes 
limits the signification or application of its noun ; so like- 
wise the adverb does not always qualify, but sometimes 
limits the application of the word with which it is gram* 
matically connected ; this is peculiarly true with regard to 
adverbs of the class given in the foregoing list. The 
position of the adverb, as well as other limiting particles, 
should be cautiously attended to, the same words being 
frequently found to convey perfectly different ideas by a 
different arrangement in respect to their order. " He lost 
only five hundred men," " He only lost five hundred men;" 
here we have the same words, and yet nothing can be 
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more distinct than the ideas conveyed properly by each. 
In the first expression, the men lost are limited in number 
to five hundred by the adverb only ; — ^that is, it is denied 
that the loss amounted to more than five hundred. In the 
second, what is limited is not the number of men lost, but 
the act of losing, in contradistinction to any other that 
might have been predicated of the subject he. Tried by 
this standard, the following sentence from Chesterfield's 
Letters to his Son, will be found incorrect, — " As to the 
modes of good breeding, they vary according to persons, 
places, and circumstances, and are only to be acquired by 
observation and experience ;" — ^the sense requiring, " and 
are to be acquired only by observation and experience ;" 
that is, by these alone. 



QinssTioirs ON the advebb. 

Derive the name adverb. Give a list of adverbs. What 
classes of words do adverbs qualify ? Give examples. 
Shew the propriety of the name adverb from a twofold 
consideration. Some adverbs admit of inflection ; give a 
list of such. Give an example of adjectives used as adverbs, 
and explain the principle thereof State a characteristic 
of adverbs in common with the parts of speech not yet dis- 
cussed, as contradistinguished from the other classes of words. 
From what probably arose the use of adverbs P What are 
compound adverbs P Give a list of such. Whence arises 
a difficulty of giving a complete list of adverbs P Illustrate 
your answer by examples. How have adverbs been sub- 
divided P What class of adverbs usually ends in y? Form 
adverbs from the adjectives — needy, wily, steady, lazy. 
What is the peculiarity of such formation, and the probable 
reason thereof P Give a list of adverbs which have a 
variety of significations. Correct the expressions, — 
" Where did he go P " " He went there yesterday ;" " He 
win come here to-morrow.*' What is Latham's remark 
on the origin of such expressions P Give examples of the 
same adverbs conveying difibrent ideas according to their 
arrangement, in order to prove the importance of observing 
the proper place of the adverb. Point out the adverbs, 

T 
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aad prove them such, fipom their use in the idlowing 
•eatcoioes: — 

'' Maa ifl endowed with faculties which enable him not 

only to recollect the past, but also to anticipate the future." 

" The genius of Watt discovered the means of mult^lj- 

ing our national resources to a degree perhaps even beyond 

his own powers of calculation." 

" The mode in which the animal body is nourished is 
well deserving of our attention." 

" When subjected to the ills which flesh is hair to, what is 
there to uphold our spirit but the discovmes ofBevelation?" 
"^ Impose on me whatever hardships you please. Qive me 
nothing but the bread of sorrow to eat ; take from me the 
friends in whom I had placed my confidence ; lay me in 
the cold hut of poverty, and on the thorny bed of disease ; 
set death before me in all its terrors, — do all this, only let 
me trust in my Saviour, and pillow my head on the bosom 
of Omnipotence, and I will fear no evil. I will rise superior 
to a£9iction : I will rejoice in my tribulation. But let infi- 
delity interfere between Qod and my soul, and how shall I 
bear up cheerfully under the burden of distress ? " 

Mention such of the adverbs in the foregoing sentences 
as admit of comparison, and compare them. Classify all 
the adverbs of the foregoing sentences. Mention all the . 
nouns therein. What sort of noims are they ? State their 
gender and number. Mention all the adjectives. Compare 
them, and dedine such as admit of declension. Mention 
the pronouns. Classify and decline them. Mention the 
verbs, and state their mood and tense. 



ON THE PREPOSITION. 

The preposition is like the adverb, in that it cannot ^ 
Utelf form any of the essential parts (subject, copula, pre- 
dicate) of a proposition, but requires to be combined with 
another word or words in order to form a part thereof. It 
is so fiur unlike the adverb, as that the words with which it 
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csnters into combinatioii do not belong to the same class 
as those with which the adverb combines. Brightly is 
an adverb. We say, "The sun shines brightly," where 
hrigktly enters into combination with the verb shinet, 
jFrom is a pireposition ; it will not enter into combination 
with a verb, nor an adjective, nor an adverb. M'om, and 
words simOar thereto, will combine with nouns and pro- 
nouns alone. Hence the definition of a preposition is, that 
^' It is a word which becomes part of a proposition in com- 
bination with a noun or pronoun." 

In nearly all languages, a preposition, entering into 
combination with a noun or pronoun, is placed before such 
noun or pronoim ; as, " She csanBjkom London." Hence the 
name of this class, irampre = before, and^0M^tf«= placed. 

Prepositions shew the relation between things, or point 
out where things are said to be. In the sentence, " The 
plague jaged in the city," m is a preposition ; it shews 
where the plague was — ^the plague in the city raged — that 
IS, it connects the nouns plcigue and cUy, From this func- 
tion, certain old grammarians called such words pegs or 
pms^ a name conveying more of the essential characteristics 
of this class than the term preposition, which merely indi- 
cates its position in the sentence. In the expression, " My 
hand is under the table," under is the preposition, or pin 
or p^ which fsustens together, and thus unites, the hmd 
and table. 

The great peculiarity whereby the preposition is at once 
detected is, that it requires a noun or pronoim immediately 
after it to complete the sense, and this want the ear a^ 
once perceives. In the expression, " The horse leaped into," 
there is evidently such want ; and, to make a ftill sense, the 
ear detects the necessity of some noun after into denoting 
the place into which the leap was made, as into the 
meadow. Hence into is without difficulty concluded to be 
a preposition. ^ Several words, it is laid down by gram- 
marians, are used, sometimes as adverbs and sometimes a^ 
preposil^ons ; they are adverbs when not necessarily fol- 
lowed by a noun — ^prepositions when they are. It is a ques- 
tion, however, of some interest, and admitting of some dis- 
cnssioin, whether all words do not properly belong, under 
every variety of position, to the same class ; and whether 
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the apparent diversity of class of the same words does noi^ 
arise, in the great number of instances, £rom the tacit 
understanding estabhshed amongst men that it is sufficient 
to use words, and allowable to abbreviate expressions, in such 
a way as to express clearly what is meant. Two men, for 
instance, standing, one in a boat, and the other on a 
landing-place adjacent, — ^it will be sufficient for the one in 
the boat to say, " Will you come in ?" to convey himself 
intelligibly to the other. Here in is evidently no adverb, 
but a contracted form of the preposition into, which re- 
quires afber it the noun boat, rendered unnecessary in ex- 
pression, but not in sense, from the circumstance of the 
case, and the habit in which the ear has been practised of 
hearing such abbreviations. In like manner we say, ''Get 
on," where on evidently connects the individual addressed 
with the course or path which he is exhorted to commence* 
So " Cut through," "Pass by," "Go before," Ac. &c., are 
expressions capable of a similar explanation. 

The following is a list of the prepositions in most general 
use-: — 



about 


at 


for 


throughout 


above 


before 


from 


to 


across 


behind 


in 


towards 


after 


below 


into 


under 


against 


besides 


instead of 


underneath 


along 


beside 


of 


unto 


amid 


between 


on 


up 


amidst 


bfetwixt 


over 


upon 


amotij^ 


beyond 


out of 


with 


amongst 


by 


round 


within 


around 


down 


through 


without 



OBSERVATIONS ON THE PREPOSITION. 

1. Combinations of words are used as prepositions ; as, 
iw-an, round-about, instead-of, aUmg-stde-of, and several of 
the words in the foregoing list. Such expressions are easily 
explained by their analysis. In the expression, " He placed' 
his ship along-side of the enemy," atongside^ia a com- 
pound preposition, connecting the words ship and enem^. 
The analysis of this word is at the hng side of, and the 
sense is, " He placed his ship in such a position that she 
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lay at the entire (long) side of the enemy." In the ex- 
pression, " I heard no one speak besides Demosthenes," 
beside* is a preposition, connecting no one and Demosthenes; 
and the analysis is, " I heard no one speak in such a posi- 
tion as to ^ at the sitie of Demosthenes." The word 
besides, connecting two prepositions, is explained on the 
same principle. 

2. Care should be taken not to class till, tmtil, since, 
^. &e., among the prepositions. Nothing can be more 
unphilosophical than to call till, in the expression ^'I 
did not see him till yesterday," a preposition, merely because 
the noun yesterday follows it. Such a view goes no further 
than the surface, yesterday being evidently a noun, the 
subject of the verb c€Mne, or some such word understood ; 
and tUl, an adverb of time, resolvable into the compound 
prepositional phrase, " Up to the time at which." 

3. In the expression, '' I will not let thee go until thou 
bless me," no respectable grammarian would call until a 
preposition, but rather an adverb resolvable as above. lu 
the chapter on the classification of words, it was said to be 
of little importance comparatively under what classes words 
were reduced, provided a thorough understanding of their 
meaning and usage were arrived at. It is well, however, 
if words are to be classed at all, that they should be classed 
properly, and not according to the view presented on the 
surface by the position they may happen to occupy in 
certain abbreviations and conventionalisms. It has been 
suggested, moreover, in this dissertation on the preposition, 
that all words, if their meaning and functions were pro- 
perly looked into, may possibly be classed, in all varieties 
of position, under the same head. Of the truth of this 
theory, the wordwncc, referred to in Observation 2, affords, 
as far as it goes, an illustration. In the sentence, '^ I did 
not see hiin since yesterday," since appears to be of a class 
altogether different from since in the following, " I did not 
go, since you told me I should not find you at home." In 
the first expression, since evidently refers to time ; in the 
last, it expresses a cause why the act did not take place 
spoken of previously. And yet no two things can be more 
identical than the meanings and powers of the word sinee 
in both sentences ; the since of the latter being resolvable 
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into ''from the time at which ;" and the act of iii># goky, 
80 to speak, is spoken of as lasting throughout the time 
included hetween the time of heing told, &c. &c., and the 
time of the assertiou, ^ Idid not go ;" and so the reaum 
of not going, expressed hy since^ and the time of not going, 
expressed by wnce^ play into each other — ^in other words, 
the time and the cause are expressive each of the other, 
as in the following sentence will appear more clearly : — 
'' Israel has never regained her position as a nation tmce 
she filled up the measure of her sins,*' wherein i^e cause of 
her not regaining, &c. &c., and the entire time throughout 
which the effect of such cause is witnessed, have an evident 
connection, and so are expressible by one and the same 
particle. 

4. Mpeept, frequently laid down amongst the preposi- 
tions, is manifestly a verb in the imperative or other mood, 
having for its subject J, or thou, or ye, according to circum- 
stances ; as in the expression, '' No one, except Alexander, 
would have dared such things," wherein the subject of 
except is J, or thou, or ge, inc^criminately. 

5. Of the words during, biding, notwithstanding, &c, &c., 
notice will be taken in thftt part of syntax which will treat 
of the case absolute. 

6. Prepositions, as well as a literal or natural sense, have 
also a non-Hteral or figurative sense. Under is a proposi- 
tion. We say, ''The horse is placed under his load,^ 
wherein under is used in the natural sense to connect the 
words horse and load together ; the load actmg as an im- 
pediment to the horse in his attempt at going forward, we 
use the word under in a figurative sense, to express an 
obstacle in the way of men in the attempt to do what they 
like, and say, " A man is under a master ;" " He labours 
under great difficulties," &o, &e, 

7. Be, for, n^is, un, dis, &c. &c., as in the words hestride, 
forgive, misdirect, unnatural, disobey, have been called in« 
separable prepositions, from the fact of their being alwags 
used in composition with other words. The particles m 
question, and the words with which they are used, form com- 
pound words ; but why the particles simply should be de- 
nominated prepositions, is a question difficult of solution. 
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In what particular does a preposition resemble an ad- 
verb ? Shew by examples what class of words the prepo- 
sition combines with. Define a preposition, and shew fix)m 
what pecniiarity thereof it derives its name. In what does 
the efficiency of the term pe^f, as appHed to this class of 
words, consist ? Illustrate the answer by examples. What 
characteristic of the preposition causes it to be easily 
known ? Under what circumstances are the same words 
said to be sometimes adverbs and sometimes prepositions ? 
Oive a list of such words as this is capable of being said of. 
Shew that i)l, on, &c. &c. are capable, in all circumstances, of 
bong classed as prepositions. GKve a list of prepositions. 
What are inseparable prepositions ? Give a list thereof. 
What are compound prepositions? Give the analysis of 
the following : instead-qf, outeide-qfy rotmd'ahout, hesidei. 
Shew that till, until, since, are not prepositions, but adverbs, 
by examples. Give a list of such prepositions as may be 
used in a figurative sense ; and give examples of the literal 
and figurative application of each. What part of speech is 
except? Give examples. Point out the adverbs and 
prepositions in the following sentences : — 

''By a series of criminal enterprizes the liberties of 
Europe have been gradually extinguished." 

" Where is a ruin to be found so mournful and so com/- 
plete, as that which the moral aspect of Judah now presents 
to our view ?'* 

^ Here finished He, and all that He had made 
Viewed, and, behold ! all was entirely good." 
The heavens and all the constellations rung, 
The planets in their station listening stood, 
While the bright pomp ascended jubilant. 

* Open, ye everlasting gates !' they sung ; 

* Open, ye heavens ! your living doors ; let in 
The Great Creator, from his work returned 
Magnificent — ^his six days' work, a world ! 
Open, and, henceforth, oft, for God will deign 
To visit oft the dwelling of just men.' " 
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ON THE CONJUNCTION. 

The conjunction, as its name implies, (cem=rtogether, and 
junctiis=^omed,)is a word used to connect individual words 
together, and also one proposition to another. In the ex- 
pression, " Four and eight make twelve," the words four and 
eiffht are connected hy the particle cmd, which is called a con- 
junction. So abo in the expression," John and James went to 
London," and connects not the individuals John and Jamea, 
but the two propositions into which the foregoing is re- 
solvable, viz., " John went to London," and " James went to 
London." Conjunctions, therefore, are used, in many cases^ 
to shorten lai^uage, and, by forming a connecting link, 
cause two propositions to ctppear but one. 

Conjunctions are like prepositions, in that they cannot 
form any of the essential parts of propositions, and are 
wholly destitute of inflection. They are so far unlike prepo- 
sitions, as that they never govern a case, whereas the prepo- 
sition does. It has been said, under the head " Preposition," 
that prepositions shew the place where things are ; this is 
the characteristic of the preposition as distinguished from 
the conjunction, which, in ]ike manner as the preposition, 
connects individual words. In the expression, " The boy 
and the girl are in the garden," emd and in are connecting 
particles ; and is the conjunction connecting the two pro- 
positions, "The boy is," and "the girl is," without any 
reference to the locaUty of either ; in is the preposition 
connecting hoy and y*rZ, as the subject of two distinct 
propositions, with the word garden, the place where the boy 
and girl are to be foimd. 

Conjunctions are divided usually into two classes — 
Copulative and Disjunctive. In the expressions, " John and 
James placed the sack in the waggon ;" " You or I must go 
to town" — and and or are conjunctions, but of different 
functions ; and unites John and James, and shews that the 
assertion is made equally of both ; or also imitea you and 
J, but shews that the assertion is not made of. both 
equally ; that is, that the two individuals imited thereby 
are not to perform the act expressed by the verb. This is 
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the characterifltic difference between the copulative and 
disJTinctive conjunction. The following are the conjunctions 
in most ordinary use : — 

Oopulatwe — ^And, also, both. 

Disjunctive — But, either, neither, nor, or. 

According to the previous explanation of the terms 
copulative and disjunctive, as applied to conjunctions, the 
foreoging would appear the only conjimctions in the lan- 
guage. Besides these, however, there are a great many 
particles so connecting words and propositions in one way 
or another, as to appear more properly classified under this 
head than any other. The following are of this kind : — 

1. Although, though, still, yet. 2. As, because, for, since. 
3. If, unless. 4. Lest. 5. Than. 6. That. 

Although and though are equivalent in meaning * so are 
still and ifet. The two former, moreover, are so invariably 
connected with the two latter, that they are called relative 
and correlative terms. They are found in two distinct 
propositions. The former are used when a difficulty is 
asserted as existing in the way of the performance of the act 
expressed in the latter clause, thus, " Though the day was 
impromising, we yet toot a walk into the coimtry ." Hence 
the two former are called the antecedents, and the two 
latter the consequents, this being the order in which the 
particles must follow each other when both are expressed. 
Sometimes, however, the consequent is suppressed, and then 
the order of the clauses may be inverted ; as, " We took a 
walk, though the day was unpromising." 

As, hecause,for, since : these may be called conjunctions 
of causation, being used, when conjunctions, to express a 
cause for some occurrence of which it is asserted that it 
has taken place. 

^, unless : these may be ' called hypothetical conjunc- 
tions, being used to express generally the condition on 
which something will take place. The latter contains in it 
a negative ; as, " Unless you come, I will not go," = " K you 
do not come," &c. &c. 

Lest : this is used in the commencement of a clause, 
when in the preceding one some act is announced as 
having been performed for the purpose of preventing some- 
thing taking place, spoken of in the clause commenced 
r3 
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with le9t; as, ''Tou must remain within doors during 
rain, lest you catch cold/' 

Than: this conjunction is used after the comparatiye 
degree of an adjective ; as, " You are taller than your hro- 
thers." ''As to the word than,** says Lathtion, ''the 
conjunction of cupipanson, it is another form of then, the 
notions of order, sequence, and comparison heing allied. 
This is good, then (or next in order) that is good, is an 
expression sufficiently similar to This is better than that, to 
have given rise to it ; and in Scotch and certain provincial 
dialects we actually find than instead of then** It is hard 
to quarrel with such respectahle authority, yet one cannot 
help asking, if then and than he convertible terms, where 
is the necessity for a comparative degree at all ? The word 
than, as then, expressing merely sequence or order, the ex- 
pression, " You are taS, then my brother," is evidently 
sufficient for the purpose. 

ThiU : on this woid as a conjunction, see Observation 3| 
on the Relative Pronouns. 



ON THE INTERJECTION. 

An interjection (inter :s=^ between, and ^'«e^iM= thrown,) 
is a word used to express some sudden desire or emotion of 
the speaker or writer ; as, Alas ! Ah I The name interjection 
appears appHed to this dass of words from their occupying 
a kind of parenthetical position in the sentence. Interjec- 
tions have no immediate connection with any part of a 
sentence ; they make no affirmation, and do not exercise any 
influence on the construction of a sentence. '' They are 
wholly independent," says Latham, '' of propositions, as 
much as the hiss of a snake or the groan of a wounded 
animal ; expressions of which we infer the meaning, but 
expressions as to the meaning whereof we are not informed 
in the way that we are informed by propositions." 

The following is a list of inteijections, and combined 
words used as inteijections : — 
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adieu! 


beeonel 


hum! 


0! 


ah! 


hark! 


hush! 


oh! 


alas! 


ho! 


huzaa! 


oh stimigc ! 


alack! 


ha! 


hist! 


pshaw ! 


away! 
aha! 


hail! 
halloo! 


he^^! 


seel 



QITBBTIOirS OK THS 00KJT7K0TI0K AKD IKTEBJXCTIOK. 

Deriye the tenn conjunction. What is its office P Qiye 
examples of a conjunction used to connect individual 
words. Also two propositions. Besolve the following 
into two propositions : — " Draco and Solon endeavoured to 
restore oider at Athens/' Of what use are conjunctions P 
How far are they like prepositions P How far unlike P 
What is the characteristic of the conjunction as distin* 
guiBhed from the preposition P Shew the difference 
as to connecting powers between the preposition asd 
conjunction, from the example furnished m the following 
sentence — '' Carbon is insoluble in water, and infusible by 
the most intense heat ; it combines with oxygen, and pro- 
duces a gas called carbonic acid." Subdivide the conjunc- 
tions. What is the essential difference between the 
eopulative and disjunctive conjunction P Mention other 
conjunctions. Construct sentences in which although^ 
though, ftUl, yet, will be properly applied. Also, if, unless. 
Shew that as, because, for, since, are sometimes equivalents 
in meaning, by constructing a sentence in which any one of 
them may be used for the remainder. When is lest used P 
Give an example. What is Latham's theory on the conjunc- 
tion than after a comparative ? What objection may be 
urged against it P When is that a conjunction P What sort 
of words is called interjections ? Derive the term. Why 
is it appHed to this class P What is the characteristic of 
the intexjection P Mention the principal interjections. 

The following is a specimen of single parsing, that is, of 
parsing as far as the classification of words is concerned, 
without involving their syntactical connection aiid govern- 
ment : — ^**Well! exclaimed a young lady, just returned 
from school, my education is at last finished, indeed it 
would be 'strange, if, after five years' hard application, angr 
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thing were left incomplete. Happily all is now done, and 
I have nothing to do but exercise my various accomplish- 
ments." 

Well, an interjection ; exdaimed, an active intransitive 
verb, indicative mood, imperfect tense ; a, an indefinite 
numeral adjective ; young^ an adjective of quality ; lady, a 
noun common, feminine gender, singular number ; just, an 
adverb modifying returned; returned, a participial adjec- 
tive ; from, a preposition ; school, a noim* common, neuter 
gender, singular number; my, a pronominal adjective; 
edtieation, a noun common, neuter gender, singular num- 
ber ; is finished, a passive verb, present tense, indicative 
mood ; at last, an stdverbial phrase ; indeed, an adverb ; it, 
a personal pronoun, singular number ; would he, a verb, 
potential mood, imperfect tense ; strange, an adjective ; if, 
a conjimction ; (rfter, a preposition ; five, a cardinal nume- 
ral adjective ; years\ a noun common, neuter gender, plural 
number, possessive case ; ha^rd, an adjective ; application, 
a npim common, singular nxmaber, neuter gender ; emy, an 
indefinite nimtieral adjective ; thina, a noim, neuter gender, 
singular number ; ufere left, a verb, subjunctive moKod, im- 
perfect tense ; incomplete, an adjective ; happily, an adverb ; 
all, an indefinite numeral adjective ; is done, a passive verb, 
indicative mood, present tense ; now, an adverb ; and, a 
conjunction ; I, a personal pronoun, first person, singular 
number, common gender ; have, a verb active, transitive, 
indicative mood, present tense ; nothing, a noun common, 
singular nimiber, neuter gender ; to do, & verb active, 
transitive, infinitive mood, present tense ; hut, an adverb 
(equivalent to only) ; exercise, a verb, active transitive, 
infinitive mood (to exercise), present tense; my, a prono- 
minal adjective ; various, an adjective ; accomplishments, a 
noun common, plural number, neuter gender. 

According to the foregoing plan, parse the foUowing 
sentence: — "Alas! exclaimed a silver-headed sage, how 
narrow is the utmost extent of human knowledge ! I have 
spent my life in acquiring knowledge, but how little do I 
know 1 The farther I attempt to penetrate the secrets of 
nature, the more I am bewildered and benighted. Beyond 
a certain limit, all is but conjecture, so that the advantage 
of the learned over the ignorant consists greatly in having 
ascertained how little is to be known." 
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ON DERIVATION. 

The word derivation, from (fe=:down, and rivu8=z& river 
or stream, is used to express that act whereby words are 
traced to their original source. It has been ahready stated 
that it is a question amongst philosophers not yet settled, 
whether or not the gift of language was originally con- 
ferred on man by inspiration, or the knowledge thereof 
acquired by the process of invention and subsequent gra- 
dual improvement. By far the greater number of respect- 
able authorities — and amongst these, divines especiaUy — 
lean towards the former opinion ; and Bishop Magee has in- 
geniously contrived to shew that in such a gift a twofold 
miracle was involved : first, that whereby language itself 
was imparted ; and secondly, that whereby the power to 
use it appropriately was conferred, without the necessity, 
on Adaun's part, to acquire such power by the tedious 
process of experience, — a miracle similar to that performed 
by the Saviour on the blind man, whereby he first received 
the ^ft of vision, and afterwards the power accurately to 
estimate distances, — a power which the detailed circum- 
stances attending the miracle prove he did not at first 
receive, and which, imder ordinary circumstances, it would 
take a lifetime to acquire. 

However that be, it is evident that at a very early 
period of the world's history the language of the human 
family had become exceedingly diversified, and that there 
scarcely exists any modem European language which does 
not owe, in one way or another, a large proportion of its 
words, first to a Gothic, and secondly to a Classical original. 
Of this mention has been already made in that part of 
this treatise which discussed the history of the English 
language. 

Words are but arbitrary signs whereby men express 
their ideas one to another ; that is, they have no force or 
significancy^ in themselves, but derive their entire meaning 
from the consent of men to use such and such words to 
convey such and such ideas ; the words house, tree, heat, 
for instance, do not, of themselves, convey the idea which 
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men represent by their aid, and are merely signs of a 
certain idea annexed to them in the English langtuige. 
From this it would ofppear to follow, that the learning of a 
word, and the idea it stands for, is all that is necessary to 
the proper use thereof; and that, therefore, the study in- 
volved in acquiring a knowledge of its original source is 
superfluous, and, as such, not to be entered on without a 
sacrifice of time. Nothing, however, could be £uther from 
the truth. The exercise of tracing words to their source, 
and finding out the primary idea attached to them from 
such source, and the process of transition from the primary 
to the secondary meaning, not only fiusilitates the more 
correct knowledge cmd use thereof, but conduces to the 
calling into exercise, and thereby strengthening, the reason- 
ing fiicolties. 

The man who merely knows that eallou9 means ''hard- 
hearted," differs very much, in regard of the amount of his 
knowledge, from him who, knowing that it is derived from 
the Latin word signifying the hard skin produced by exer- 
dse, begins to inquire how it is that a word of such 
original import is used to express the idea for which it 
stands in the English language; and by such inquiry 
finds out that in this as well as numerous other instances, 
words which literally apply to some property of matter, 
are, by an easy transition, from the similarity of what 
takes place, applied to express also some operation of the 
mind. 

It has always, accordingly, been the study of the linguist 
to endeavour to arrive at a knowledge of the original 
sources of individual words, and the causes which have, 
from time to time, whether from caprice or change of 
habit, operated in producing a particular application of a 
word, in some instances different from, and in others appa- 
rently opposed to the application which would naturally 
attach to it by reason of its original. 

The Celtic, the Gothic, and Norman-French have sup- 
plied a large bulk of the words of the English language ; 
of what land and in what proportions, has been already 
discussed. In later times, from the taste for classical lite- 
rature which was universally spread amongst men of lite- 
rature during, and subsequent to the reign of the first of 
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the Tudors, an immense body of useful words relating to 
law, medicine, theology, and science, has been incorporated 
£rom the classical languages into our English tongue ; and 
of these it may be said, that it is probably, on the whole, 
more difficult to understand the connexion between the 
original import and modem application of words so derived, 
than of any other. 

The books are exceedingly numerous in which the ori- 
ginal of words is traced, and yet few attempts have been 
made satisfactorily to account for such connexion, without 
some idea, however, of which, the mere knowledge of a 
word's root is of little value. 

In the following pages such attempt will be made on a 
hmUed scale — limited^ not because such attempt does not 
fall within the province of grammar, which has for its 
object the illustrating of the manner in which men make 
use of words as signs of ideas ; but because the field opened 
up for investigation in this department is so extensive, as to 
preclude tbe possibility of entering fuUy thereinto in a work 
professedly devoted to researches in syntactical granmiar. 



CLASSICAL AND OTHER ROOTS. 

[Note. — One derivative will be taken up and discussed in 
such maimer, that the explanation given will apply to 
all words of the same family.] 

Academia, — ^the name of a grove near Athens, where 
Plato taught. Academy, academic, academician. 

The word academy would literally signify a body of 
learned men attached to the Platonic philosc^hy, which 
inculcates the eternity and infinitude of matter, and that 
there is an intelligent Cause, the Author of spiritual being, 
and of the material world. From this original significa- 
tion, the word in question, — by a figure of speech common 
to all cultivated languages, called synecdoehe, by which a 
part is put for the whole, and the whole for a part, — ^is used 
to signify a school whereof learned men of any denomi- 
nation are members ; and hence again, more generally, a 
school for the instruction of youth. 

NoTB. — The explanation here given of this word is 
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rather dispose, as a kind of speciineii of the manner in which 
words, if traced at all, should be traced, by successive steps, 
backwards to their original. • 

.Mde9, a house — edifice, edify. The postfix fy, from 
j^=to be made, signifies to make ; hence edify signmes to 
build a house literally, Th<e secondary meaning of impart- 
ing knowledge may be thus accounted for. IQiowledge is 
slowly acquired by successive steps, similar to those where- 
by a house is bmlt ; hence the metaphorical expression, 
" To be built up in knowledge or doctrine." Or it may 
be accounted for from the well<-established fact, that the 
first symptoms of civilization which exhibit themselves 
amongst a barbarous people, are the disposition to build 
and mha^At permanent places of abode. And thus a word 
which literally signifies to htiHd a house, secondarily im- 
plies to vnvpart knowledge,^ 

JEquiis, equal — equality, equalise, equanimity, equili- 
brium, equivocate, equinox, &c. &c. Equilibrium is a 
philosophical word : of two things which exactly counter- 
balance each other, it is said that, they are in a state of 
equihbrium ; hence, metaphoricaUy, it is said of a man in 
an unquiet state of mind, that he has lost his equilibrium ; 
and especially if he be in anger, that passion disturbing 
his equanimity more than any other. 

Alpha, the name of the first letter in the Greek alphabet; 
heta is the name of the second : these words combined 
give us the English word alphabet, which, by the figure 
synecdoche, before explained, is the name for the whole 
number of letters collectively in the English language. 

Angelh, to announce — evangelist; the prefix ev from 
ev (Greek) signifies well : hence this word impUes a mes- 
senger of good tidings. From a consideration of the com- 
parative importance of the tidings announced to man in 
the Gx)spels, this name is applied exclusively to those who 
wrote them. 

Annus, a year — ^annual—- biennial. The latter, which is 
an ordinary word, is given to instance two things necessary 
to be attended to in fixing the application of words derived 
from oth^ languages :— first, their root; and, secondly, 

* The Bnglisb word imtruct, literally to buHd upon, (t. 0., a founda- 
tion,) is constructed on a amilar prindple. 
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their usage. Attention merely to the root, in this word, 
so far from enlightening us, may lead us astray. JSis:=: 
twice, and annm=a. year : hence it may be argued biennial 
applies to an occurrence which happens twice in one year. 
This is not the fact ; it apphes to an occurrence happening 
once in two years. 

Aristos^znohlest, or best ; aristocracy. This word would 
probably belong to feudal times, when titles were conferred 
as a reward for mihtary services, the ultimate root of the 
word being Ares, the Greek name for the god of war. 

Baculu8=.9k staff; bachelor. A tracer of the parentage 
of words is not bound in every instance, neither is it pos- 
sible to state the exact idea which supplies the connection 
between the primary and secondary meaning ; it is enough 
if a reasonable account thereof be given. In the case 
of the word in question, the following theory is sufficient 
for every practical purpose : — " From the riddle of the cele- 
brated Sphinx, {see " Lempriere's Classical Dictionary,") 
wd are entitled to conclude, that it was not customary, 
in very ancient times, for yotmg men to carry sticks. We 
know, moreover, that the Latins and Greeks were fond 
of calling things by niames, implying properties in the 
things called, the reverse of what they really possessed. 
The figure they used for this purpose was called Anti- 
phraais, by which a man who carries not a stick, may 
be called a bachelor^ as though he did carry such an 
article."* 

Cbiic«ZZ»= cross-bars of lattice work in iron, &c., used 
outside windows to keep out robbers. Cancel, chancellor. 
Cancel means to cross out or erase writing by drawing the 
pen over it (literally), so as to make marks similar in 
direction to the ccmcelli; and a chcmcelhr is an individual 
invested with such authority as enables Him to erase, i. 0. 
to annul, the decisions of inferiors. 

* This word^ however, is more probably derived from the Latin 
word JSaccalaureus, the name applied origpinally in colleges to a person 
who g^raduated in Arts; and firom the siimlarity of wooing the Muses 
and a mistress, an unmarried man is called a bachelor. Bacca- 
lamretu itself is compounded ofbacea = a berry, and laurus = a laurel; 
the suooessfbl candidate for a Bachelor's degree having been formerly 
crowned with a garland of laurel, and other trees, with their berries. 
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Oandidui ^ white ; (hndidatus =: cloihedL in white — 
candidate. Persons canvassing for political offices at 
Borne used to wear white rohes, symbolicai of their pnrity 
and honesty ; hence we call such persons, and all others 
seeking positions of anj kind, candidates^ though the 
aforesaid custom is not literally observed. 

Centrum =: iihe middle point; eccentric, eccentricity. 
This latter means liters|Uy deviation from a central point ; 
and it is applied to ex][)ress the habit of a man in mind or 
act who is not governed therein by the law or force of 
opinion which reflates the acts of the generality of men. 

Ceras wax ; sincere, insincere, insincerity, &c. Ac. We 
call a man sincere who means what he says, and says 
what he thinks. This is evidently a compound of sine=: 
without, i, e, not having, and the word in question. The 
Bomans applied the word sincerus, made up of these parts, 
to pure honey when separated from the wax — ^that is, to 
honey without mixture or alloy. 

C^«ia= those Eoman citizens who belonged to the 
highest class ; classic, classics, &c. &c. The latt^ word, we 
apply to authors of the highest eminence in any country, 
and who have written on any subject of himian knowledge ; 
and hence pre-eminently to those who wrote in the Latin 
and Greek languages. 

Cleros = a lot, a portion ; clergy, clerk, clerical. These 
words are derived from the idea that the ministers of 
religion were anciently regarded as " The Lord's inherit- 
ance;" or because an inheritance was specially set apart 
for their support. 

Oliens=:one of the poorer Roman citizens, who put him- 
self under the protection of his patron, who extended to 
him protection in lieu of personal service. Client^=: one 
who employs a patron in the shape of a lawyer, to protect 
his interests, in lieu of money, instead of personal service. 

Dor8um=zih.e back, indorse ; or endorse. To endorse a 
bill is to write our signature on its back, whereby we 
render ourselves liable for the amount thereof; hence to 
endorse a man's opinions, is used metaphorically to express 
the act whereby a man takes up aU the opinions of a 
teacher, and professes his willingness tq abide by whatever 
consequences may be demonstrated as resulting therefrom; 
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JShnumssA temple; profane. In heathen mythology, 
frofami was applied as a name to iminitiated persons, 
w1k> were not allowed to be present at the sacred services, 
especially those of Ceres and Bacchus, but were obHffed to 
remain outside the precincts of the temple (jpro fano) ; 
hence ^>ro^i»«= wicked, unworthy of taking a part in the 
services of religion : and hence the verb to profane derives 
its signification. 

Ghrdium:=:2k city of Asia Minor, wherein was a chariot 
whose beam was connected therewith by a knot of which 
it was prophesied that whosoever would untie it should 
acquire the dominion of Asia Minor. Alexander the 
Great, when he visited it, cut it with his sword, alleging 
that it mattered not in what manner it was untied ; hence 
the expression, "To cut the Qordian knot," = to solve a 
difficulty. 

Oru9 = a crane ; congruity, congruous, incongruity ; the 
latter word, from »»=:not, con=together with, i. e, accordr 
ing to, and the word in question, means a disagreement, 
or disproportion of parts {see "Dictionary"); that is, 
literally, a departure from fhe perfect imitation of the 
triangle by cranes in their flight in flocks. (/Setf " Natural 
History of the Crane.'') 

i[bm^=a village ; comic, comedy, comedian. 

Comedy, literally, would signify that original species of 
acting for which subjects were supplied from the lives of 
rustics, or clowns of the country or village, whose uncouth 
manners contrasted strongly with those of citizens, and 
redounded much, when represented on the stage, to the 
amusement of the latter. 

jSriMm=a dog; Cynic, L «., having the qualities of a surly, 
barking d<^. The Cynic philosophers prided themselves 
on finding fault with men and manners, with the world 
generally ; and hence were regarded as misanthropes. 

Zaeoma=:th&i district in Peloponnesus of which Sparta 
or Lacedsemon was the capital; Laconic. The Lacedae* 
monians were remarkable for expressions, the characteristic 
of which was that they conveywi much in few words. Of 
such expressions was the reply of Leonidas to the King of 
Persia, who demanded by a herald the surrender, on the 
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part of Leonidas, of his arms. *' Let him come/' said the 
brave Spartan, " and take them." 

Laurus:=ek laurel ; poet laureate. A degree in the uni- 
versities and a wreath of laurel were anciently given to 
him who excelled in the composition of verses. 

Lethe = one of the mythical rivers in the infernal regions ; 
to drink a draught whereof, in order to the oblivion of 
their past lives, was the first act of spirits released from 
their bodies — ^lethargic, lethai^. 

Zdro^to make balks in ploughing ; delirium, delirious. 
The latter name apphes to one who is devoid of sense, and 
80 cannot manage his own affairs in any way, 

Lima^^the moon ; lunacy, limatic, sublunary, lunar. A 
man is called a lunatic when out of his mind — ^the moon, 
with her phases, having been supposed to exercise a great 
influence on such. 

Manu8=i2L hand ; manual, manufacture, manumit, manu- 
mission. The latter word signifies the enfranchising of a 
slave, firom the word in question, and mittoznto send, let 
go — ^the Eomans having performed such office by a pre- 
scribed form, a part of which was to touch the slave with 
a wand held, of course, by the hand. 

Mamentum:^& push ; motion, moment, momentary, &c. 
In mechanics, this word signifies impetus^ or the quantity 
of motion in a moving body. This is always in proportion 
to the quantity of matter therein ; hence momentous, or to 
be of m4>ment=i\i0 possess some matter or weight, ».«., to 
be important. The word moment ^ a small portion of time, 
signifies, literally, that small time which suffices by a push 
to put a body in motion. 

Mons^^dk mountain ; mount, dismount, mountebank. 
The latter signifies an impostor ; literally, a person who 
harangues the vulgar from an elevated position with intent 
to deceive them. 

j|ft^t^=a gift; munificent, common, commonalty, <&c. 
The clients in Rome were expected to attend the levees of 
their patrons, with gifbs or presents in their hands, at a 
stated hour ; hence commonalty, from co;»ss together, or at 
the same time, and the word in question would apply to 
such as visited with gifbs at an appointed hour all together^ 
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in contradistinction to the grandees, who might visit 
separately, and at different hours. 

MMO^=ix> close ; mystery, mysterions. Those who were 
initiated in any rites were forbidden, imder severe penalties, 
to divulge them to the uninitiated. 

Niams^za, ship ; nave, navigate, navigable, &c. &c. The. 
nave of a church in olden times resembled in form the hull 
of a ship. 

iVJ?=not ; necessary, necessity, &c. Ac. The word in 
question, and cedo=^io yield, make up the word necessity I 
for the better imderstanding of which it may be personi- 
fied, and regarded as the opposing power which never 
yields, and therefore compels men to obey its dictates. 

iVtAi7= nothing ; fmlhis^znoriQ, From these we have 
the words imnihilate, cmmtl, nidlify, all of which literally 
signify to reduce to nothing. Their appUcation, however, 
is different ; the first is stnctly a philosophical word, and 
applies to the act of the philosophers in changing a par- 
ticle of matter, by operating on it, into another form ; the 
second, to the act of the legislator, or any other competent 
authority,in changing existing laws by rescinding them ; and 
the third, to the counteracting by deeds, without literally 
annulling any law or regulation that may be in existence. 

N(ymen^=2k name ; nominal, renown, ignominy, &c. &c. 
Itenown, from r6= again, and the word in question, is 
that fame a man acquires (always in a good sense) which 
causes his name to be repeated again and again in men's 
mouths. lanommy, from ig, a modification of «;»= not, and 
nomen, impues the want of name, which impHes disgrace — 
names or surnames (in the present instance we must con- 
sider honourable ones only) having been usually given to 
individuals from some glorious achievement. 

Oct«ZtM= an eye; inoculate, ociilar, &c. Inoculate^ 
from m = upon, and the word in question, signifies 
literally to insert the bud of a tree or plant in another 
tree or plant, for the purpose of growth on the new 
stock; the place where the bud shoots out in plants — 
the potato, for instance — being frequently called the eye : 
hence, from the similarity of what takes place in both 
cases, to inoculate signifies, secondarily, to communicate a 
disease to a person by inserting infections matter in his 
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tHan or flesh. In the case of the cowpox, it is teehnicallj 
called vaccination^ from vacca=iA heifer, a cow, the infeo- 
tion for the purpose of vaociiiatuiii having he^ oiigmally 
taken from the cow. 

Odo8=z9,w&j; period, periodical, &c. &c. The word 
period, from |>m=aroimd, and the word in question, is 
primaril J an astronomical term, and applied as a name for 
that portion of time which a planet takes to revolve in its 
orhit around the sun ; hence, secondarily, it is applied in- 
definitely to any portion of time, and as a name for thaife 
stop which we apply to the end of a sentence which is 
complete, that is, has gone its round or completed its 
course. 

Oleum=:6iL Abolish, from ii^=from, and oleum, signi- 
fies to annul established usages, probably, in a literal sense, 
to effiice writing, or printing, or stains, by the application 
of some compound, one of whose ingredients might have 
been Of 2. 

Orkos=sxL oath. Exorcise, from ek, ex=rfrom, cmd 
arkos, signifies to expel an evil spirit from one possessed by 
it, in consequence, as it was supposed, of the non-perform- 
ance by the possessed individual of some religious obliga- 
tion laid on through the form of an oath ; hence the word 
in question signifies to free from the consequence of a non- 
observance of such oath. 

Oani«= sharp, severe. JParoxyem, firom|Min»=:beyond, 
and oxus, signifies an attack of any malady arrived at its 
height; also the affecticms of grief, rage,* joy, &c. &c.; 
literally that which is beyond or more than severe. 

Pa^t»=a country village, or district ; pagan, paganism. 
These words originated in early Church history, and were 
applied to the religion, and its professors, of Polytheism, 
which, when the Boman empire became Christianised, 
found an asylum in the counting parts, as opposed to the 
towns and cities, the enlightened understandings of whote 
inhabitants enabled them to perceive the superiority of the 
Christian religion. 

JPalatiumsssk hill in Bome, where Augustus Csesar re- 
sided. JPalace, a name for the residence of a monarch. 

JPaUaeszA name for Minerva, the goddess of wisdonu 
There was an image of this goddess in ancient Troy, during 
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tlie contmuaaoe of which therein it was &ted Troy could 
not be taken by an enemy ; hence PaUadium, the name 
given to the image, signifies a bulwark or protection. 

Pa^o=to touch gently ; palpable, impalpable. A thing 
is said to be palpable, that is, clear, whose nature or pro- 
perty is capable of being understood even by a slight 
touch. 

Paradisos^zA garden enclosed for the purpose of plea- 
sure ; a hunting ground of the Persian kings, wherein they 
enjoyed themselves after the fatigues of business. Paradise^ 
secondarily, a blissful abode. 

jPi»»=all. FwfiegyriCf firom this word, and egorazsL^L 
place of public assembly, signifies, Uterally, an oration de- 
livered publicly in praise of a celebrated character for some 
distinguished services ; hence, secondarily, any sort of com- 
mendation. 

PAaftiK»=to appear ; phantom, phenomenon, sycophant, 
&c. &c. The latter word is derived from «tf^o»=afig, 
and phavno. The Athenians called a man sukophantea who 
informed against a person who transgressed the law which 
regulated the exportation of figs from Athens. The in- 
former in Athens, as everywhere else, was held in con- 
tempt ; and so the English word sycophant signifies, 
secondarily, an individual who would do a mean act, — ^henoe 
a person who fawns on a superior for a consideration. 

PAi^=: a lover ; philanthropy, philosophy, &c. &c. The 
latter word signifies literally '' a lover of wisdom," wphia 
signifying wisdom. The history of the original of this 
word maybe interesting : — It happened, while Pythagoras 
was on a visit to Leon, that the latter was exceedingly 
charmed with the ingenuity and eloquence with which he 
discoursed on various topics, and asked him in what art he 
principally excelled ; to which Pythagoras replied, that he 
did not 'profess himself master of any art, but that he was 
a philosopher. Leon, struck with the novelty of the term, 
asked bun who were philosophers. Pythagoras replied 
that, as in the public games, while some are contending for 
glory, and others buying and selling in pursuit of gain, 
there is always a third class of persons who attend merely 
as spectators ; so in human life, amidst the various cha- 
racters of men, there is a select number of those who, 
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despising all other pursuits, assiduously apply themselves 
to the study of nature and the search after wisdom. 
" These,"' added Pythagoras, " are the persons whom I 
call philosophers,^^ 

I^osterus=: coming after; posterior, preposterous. This 
latter word, from />rc= before, and the word in question, 
signifies, hterally, having the latter part first ; hence, ridi' 
culous, absurd, 

JPrehendo=z to take hold of, to catch, to seize ; appre- 
hend, comprehend, comprehensive, comprehension. Com^ 
prehend signifies, literally, to lay hold of all parts of a body 
at the same time ; hence, to grasp or hold firmly, firom the 
similarity of the two processes. It is applied secondarily to 
that act of the mind, and to the understanding, whereby 
it thoroughly grasps, i. e., imderstands a subject it studies. 
It is worthy of observation how many words in the lan- 
guage in like manner as this, from applying primarily in a 
material, apply secondarily in a mental sense. 

Itogo=.l ask; interrogate, prorogue, prerogative. "Bj 
the municipal institutions of Servius Tuflius, the votes of 
a certain tribe, constituted by the first class, outnumbered 
the votes of all the other tribes in Kome, and so decided an 
election. From this fact, this .tribe always voted first, i, e. 
was first ashed its opinion, and was therefore styled " pre- 
rogativa tribus ;'* hence the English word prerogative, 

8ignum=.B> sign, a mark; signal, sign, resign. The 
prefix re frequently has a n^ative force, as in the word 
reveal, and reverses the signification of the root to which 
it is attached. Parties entering into an agreement are 
supposed to attach their sign, that is, signatm*e, to a docu- 
ment in which such agreement is specified ; and on releas- 
ing themselves from the obligation hereby imposed, they 
resign, i, e, annul, or destroy, such sign by a counteracting 
one. 

Stylus'=^^Q pen with which the Bomans used to write 
on their waxen tablets ; style, stiletto. The word style^ 
therefore, would signify, literally, the ma/nner of writing; 
hence, more generally, the manner of doing anything. 
This stylus was made of steel, sharp at one end, for the 
purpose of writing, and flat at the other, for that of erasing 
the characters impressed on the wax ; stiletto^ therefor&y 
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signifieB literally, a small dagger, simikr in form to the 
stylus. 

Tantalu8=:2k king of Fhrygia ; tantalize. TWitalus is 
represented by the poets as punished in hell with insatiable 
thirst) and placed up to the chin in a pool of water, which 
flowed away as soon as he attempted to taste it : hence the 
word tantalize, 

Tomu8=z2i, turner's wheel ; turn, return ; attorney. This 
last word signifies literally one who takes the tomus, turn 
or place of another; its application is now, however, re- 
stricted to individuals who act as substitutes for others 
concerned in an action before a coiuii of law. 

Traff08=zB, he-goat ; tragedy, tragedian. Tragedy, from 
the word in question, and o<^=a song, is that species of 
^poetic composition which by the ancients was rewarded 
with a he-goat given to him who excelled therein. 

Tropawn^-Vi^ trunk of a tree maimed of its branches, and 
fixed by the victors on the spot, where they turned the 
enemy to flight ; hence the word trophy, 

Tura/nno8r=9, person who usurped the regal office with- 
out any title thereto ; tyrant, tyranny, tyrannise. Such 
persons made the most of their position, not expecting to 
hold it long, and treated their subjects cruelly ; hence the* 
word tyrannise signifies, literally, to act tike tyrannmSf 
that is, to ill-treat. 

Ufnhra=z2k shadow ; umbrageous, umbrage. A man ia 
said to take or receive an umbrage, or offence, at some- 
body ; that is, to be so disposed towards an individual a» 
to indicate the disposition by a shade or gloom on thet 
countenance, as opposed to brightness or cheerfulness. 

Utapiaz=ithe name of a work written by Sir Thomaa 
More, in which he discusses what a perfect common-^ 
wealth should be ; hence Utopian is an Snglish adjec-' 
tive, signifying imaginary, visionary, &c. &c. 

Vallum = a fence, rampart ; interval. This word, from 
inter = between, and vallum, signifies Uterally the spaea 
between two palisades or ramparts ; hence, secondarily, the 
distance between any two objects ; and hence, again, it is 
applied to the distance in time between any two events. 

Of the prefixes and postfixes, which enter so lai^ly into, 
and exercise so much influence in modifyii^ words derived 
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from the daanoal angnages, it is gaperfluoti^ to tdt# 
notice, as they can be found discussed at large in ti^erf 
book, no matter how smaJl, deToted to researches in the 
field of derivation. The forgoing examples have been 
given merely to shew in what way words should be traced 
to their original, and not as in any measure intended to 
exhaust the subject, which, as a matter of course, is inti<« 
mately connected with philological gnumnar. 



ON SYNTAX 



INTEODUCTOET EEMAEKS. 

WoBBS have been treated of hitherto according to the 
classes into which they are, for convenience ss&e, sub« 
divided, and agreeably to their characteristic functions in 
their individual capacity. To Imow that house is called a 
noun, and was huilt a verb, and Utr^e an adjective, and 
earefidhf an adverb, however useful such knowledge may 
be, is, after all, but of secondary importance, and of itself 
manifestly insufficient to enable a man so to express him* 
self as to convey an intelligible idea as to what he speaks of. 

The aforesaid words may be so arranged as, when spoken 
or written, not to convey any neaase or meaning whatever ; 
they may also be so spoken by a certain arrangement, as 
to convey at once to the hearer a definite sense, and thereby 
the thoughts which are passing in the mind of the speaker^ 
The assemblage of those laws which point out sueh an 
order of words as is conducive to the accurate expression 
of thought, and the collection of such rules as have been 
laid down by grammarians as to the government of words 
and their mutual dependence on each other, are usually 
oaUed Syntax, from the Greek prefix nmstogether, and 
iasw^l arrange or set in order« 
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It is not to be imagined, however, that gnch roles were 
first laid down, and that langoage adapted itself thereto 
afterwards. However langnage was acquired hy man, there 
can be no doubt that at a certain period of the age of the 
human family, considered as an mdividual, it was both 
simple in its kind,- and inartificial in its laws ; it was 
adapted to the exigencies of the age, and required not the 
aid of artistic skill to arrange its order ; the wants of man 
were few, and the signs capable of expressing such wants 
bat comparatively scanty. Afberwards, when the human 
&mily had progressed in knowledge and civilization, when 
the human intellect had become expanded, and man had 
commenced the attempt of penetrating, into the mysteries 
of mind and matter, kngoage, no doubt, changed its ex« 
temal aspeet, and adapt^ itself to the requirements of a 
new state of things. Improvements followed in this as in 
every other department of human knowledge ; instead of 
the simple expression of simple men, such artifidal complex 
expressions arose, as to render it necessary that an uiider* 
stood order and arrangement should be adopted, in order 
that men should not express themselves in their oommu- 
nications with each other in an unknown tongue. 

Such order and such arrangement were dictated, in every 
mBtance,by necessity, and not by arbitrary rules. The modes 
of expression originated in the desire of men to erpreoB 
themselves intelligibly, and the several formuls of words 
had their existence in the disposition of man to ocmvej 
to his fellow man the sentiments of his mind in the 
shortest possible time. By ctegrees, such order became so 
intricate, and such formuke so diversified, as to originate 
a necessity for treatises thereon, in order to facilitate the 
knowledge thereof; hence the rules of Grammar, which 
deal with, and illustrate the usage of a language, rather 
than attempt to establish it — ^which point out the laws of a 
language as it has existed, rather than attempt to alter it 
into the form in which it should exist ; and thus the 
usage of a language is first established, and rules are after- 
wards collected to illustrate it. 

Kules, therefore, do not precede nor establish usage ; but 
usage gives birth to rules, which are usefiil in their place, 
but can never obviate the necessity, on th|B piM^ of ^^ 
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who would acquire a thorougli mastery over a language, 
of studying it as it is exhibited in the writings of tsach 
authors as are acknowledged to be standai^ of composit 
tion therein. If all the intrieaeies and verbal fonnuke^ 
the genius and philosophy^ the idiomatic phrases and 
figures of a single language were searchingly discussed, 
volumes upon Tolumes would be requisite, and afberwards 
something would remain to be done ; the laws laid down 
in such dijscussion would never be sufficient for the forma- 
tion of a man's style of writing ; nor, possibly, to protect 
him against the commission of the grossest blunders. 

Bulea of grammar are the residt of observation ; he, 
therefore, who observes accurately and closely the laws 
«nd usage of a language has, to a certain extent, forestalled 
the compiler of rules ; but, as the experience and observar 
tion of no single individual extend to every peculiarity of 
a language, rules, even to him who is deeply read in such 
matters, are not without their use, in enabling him, if no 
more, to compare his own experience with that of others, 
and test the accuracy of his own observations by bringing 
them into contact with those of others put before him in the 
tangible form of practical rules ; whilst to him, who has not 
the opportunity of extensive observation, or wants that 
power of analysis which would enable him to judge for 
himself, rules are indispensable, as the means whereby he 
can acquire anything like accuracy of expression and per- 
spicuity of style. Still, even for such as the latter, rules 
and formulae will of themselves be insufficient, without, at 
least, such an amount of reading and observation as will 
render language familiar to him, and enable him clearly to 
apply and forcibly reduce to practical effisct the principles 
he may have gathered from writers on Grammar. 

To all, therefore, who would acquire correctness of ex- 
pression, and such views of the functions, government, 
order, and usage of words, as conduce thereto, extensive 
reading, and, above all, habitual observation and deep 
•thinking, are recommended as necessary in addition to the 
acquisition of a knowledge of book rules, in order to the 
formation of that style of writing and speaking which 
exercises such important influence on the career of every 
iudividyal on whom is laid the necessity of making (so to 
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<peak) hid OWni fortune, and rising above the position in 
Which he maj find himself accidentally placed. 

All language, whether spoken or written, consists of 
sentences, or, logically speaking, propositions ; that is, an 
tissemblage of words so arranged and connected together in 
^ch order as to convey a perfect sense, and represent 
elearly to him who reads or hears, as it may be, the idea 
present to the mind of him who writes or sp^iks. 
* All sentences assert something of some noun, called the 
Subject of affirmation. In the expression, ^The sun 
shines," shines makes the affirmation, and hence is called 
the predicate, that is, the word which asserts ; sun is the 
kiame of that of which it is asserted that it shines, and 
hence is called the subject of affirmation, or the subject of 
the sentence. Besides the foregoing two parts, there is in 
some sentences another, as in the expression, " The master 
beats his slave ;" wherein the word shoe, the name of the 
individual who receives the act expressed by the verb, is 
called the object or receiver of the act, from 6b=m the 
way of, and jeetus=rihxown. It is laid down, therefore^ 
that the essentials of all sentences are a subject and predi- 
cate ; and in the case of sentences wherein occurs a laransi*' 
tive verb, an object in addition. 

The old logicians reduced all things capable of being 
asserted into five divisions, called jpr«<^a&^, under which, 
tbey said, was contained all that can be logically asserted 
about anything. These predicables were called— -y^m^'j 
species, difference, property, and accident ; and the doc- 
^ine of those who made such subdivision was, that when 
we make any affirmation whatever about anything, we can 
declare only to what genus or species the thmg belongs, or 
what the essential difference of it is, or some property or 
accident Which it has connected with it. 

All sentences are either simple or camplac, A simple 
sentence has in it but one subject and one predicate. A 
eomplex sentence has in it more than one subject or more 
than one verb or predicate. "Pompey the Great 4>on- 
quered the Jews," is a simple sentence, there being in it 
but one subject, IBompey the Ghreat, and one verb, con- 
quered. "Pompey the Great conquered the Jews, and 
annexed Palestme as a tributary province to the B(»uan 
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«mpiiey** 18 a complex aentenoe, bsving miiiwo jttedlCttlM^ 
though but one subject ; so also is, '' Pompey the Great 
and Titos conquered the Jews," having in it two subjects, 
though but one predicate,* 

A word or phrase modifying a subject or a predicate does 
not affect the character of the sentence in which it occurs 
in respect of its simplicity and complexity. — ^ Pompey the 
Great conquered Palestine sixty-three years before Christ,** 
is a simple sentence ; the latter member thereof ** sixty- 
three years before Christ,'* modifying the predicate by 
showing the time when the act took place as distinguished 
ftom fdl other times. '^ Epicurus strongly denies that 
length of time adds anything to a happy life," is a complex 
sentence, containing, as it does, itoo distinct suljects and 
iufo distinct predicates ; one of the sulgects, len^h, h&ng 
modified or restricted by the expression, qfime^ and both 
predicates, by adjuncts, — denies by the adverb %tnmgl^y and 
odKefe, by the expression, io a hojp^ life. The same Words 
loay be differently arranged, so as to convey in two different 
aentences two distmct propositions. 

To 6z«aaplify the manner in whioh sentences are con* 
structed for the purpose of enabling them to serve as a 
medium of intercourse, is the legitimate province of Syn* 
tax, to the knowledge of which an acquaintance with the 
uses of the several members of a sentence is n e cessa r y. In 
the foregoing examples we have had to deal with the 
several essential parts of sentences in their simplest fonns, 
that is, where the several parts consists of single words. 
It is necessai^ to observe, moreover, that such parts some- 
times consist of many words, so strung together as to pre- 
sent to the mind the idea of a single whole. In the ex- 
pression, for instance, ^ How excellent and how divine is 
the power of speech !" the subject is not a single word, 
but found in ^e combination, "power of speech." In 
the expression, "Man is a breathing animal," the pre- 
dicate is not a single word, but consists of the comlona- 
tion, "is a breathmg animal." In this class of expres- 
sions, the copula w, or other part of tha verb to he, 

* The reasoD of this ib obyioos; a sentence beiof remdvaUe hito 
M many distinct propontlooB as there are adtjaoai or pe£cata^ 
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;ivi& the zemaiBing part of the predicate, may be resolved 
into the simple piedicate ; thus the ahove expression ma^r 
he changed into ''Man breathes," without any altera- 
tion whatever in the sense. In the expression, "Her 
rdig^o^ was a gloomy superstition, which taught that 
jbhe offering of holocausts of those who dared to use the 
noblest faculties which the Deity had given them, was a|i 
acceptable service to a God of mercy ;" we have in one 
of the clauses the predicate taught, wluch being a transi- 
tive verb requires an object ; and the object is not a single 
wprd, but a combination consisting of all the words in- 
cluded between the word that and the conclusion. 

In a complex sentence there may be two subjects or more, 
and two placates or more ; but in no sentence, however 
complex, can there be any subject or any predicate but one, 
which may be called the svijeet or the predicate. The 
reason of this is obvious. In all sentences there must be 
a subject to speak of, and a predicate to assert something 
of it. The subject first present to the mind of the speaker 
aervesas the foundation of the sentence whereon the super^ 
atracture is laid. This subject is independent of all others, 
and is called the ^vbjeet: and the verb, which affirms 
something of it, is called the verb; other subjects and 
other predicates may of necessity be introduced, but not 
independently; that is, their introduction results firom 
some necessi%^ to modify or restrict in some degree a word 
or phrase previously existing in the sentence. 

These remarks will be illustrated by the analysis of the 
following sentence: — "Some incidents happened which 
revived her tenderness for Essex, and filled her with the 
deepest sorrow for the consent which she had unwarily 
g^ven to his execution." Here there are the several words 
incidents, tphich, and the, which are subjects of their re- 
spective verbs ; but none of them is called the street, but 
incidents, which is the word or name for that which the 
writer had first before his mind when he wrote, and is 
therefore the foundation on which the subsequent super- 
structure of the sentence is raised ; so, likewise, tjiere are 
severid verbs, happened, revived, filled, had given, all afiSrm* 
ing something of their own peculiar subjed;, but none en- 
ti^bd to l^e ^wae, theprpd^cf^, or the verb^ ^cept that 
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one, happened, whicb makes the affirmation oonceHung tlid 
subject incidents, 

' A complex sentence may be resolved into as many simple 
'sentences as there are subjects or predicates therein. In 
•the foregoing sentence there are four predicates; and, 
accordingly, it may be resolved into four simple sentences 
thus: — "Some incidents happened; these incidents re^ 
vived her tenderness for. Essex ; these incidents filled her 
-with the deepest sorrow for the consent ; she had unwarily 
-given this consent to his execution." 
^ On the order in which the component parts of a complex 
sentence should succeed each other, it is scarcely possibU 
to lay down any more practical rule than this : viz., Such 
'order of the several parts must be observed as is conducive 
to perspicuity, and least adapted to cloud and obscure, ot 
even to render dubious, the sense, and make it a question 
^hat idea is intended to be conveyed by each particular 
"word in its place. 

The following is given as a specimen of a complex 
-sentence, the j^urts of which are accurately arranged : — 
" Metals in a perfect state are easihr distinguished fiom 
other minerals, by a pecuHar briDiancy which pervades their 
whole substance, by their complete opacity, and great 
weisht in proportion to that of other mineral sabsiaDoes." 
A difier«it oider, shewing that ruks in the matter of the 
arrangement of the parts of a sentence are not ar b itrary, 
may be substituted, without introdocing any obscurity as 
tos^ise. ** Metals are easily distinguished in a perfect state 
from other minerals, by a peculiar brilEancy wMeh pervades 
their whole substance, by their compleie opacity and great 
weight, in prc^rtion to that (Mother minaal sabetanees.'* 
Again^ thus — *^ Metals^ by a peeofiar bnOiancy which per. 
vades their whde substance, by their complete apmatj and 
great weight, in psoporticni to that of othor mineral sub- 
stances, are ea^Jy &tinguished in a pezfeet state fipona. 
otb»^ minerals.'* 

Of the (Nrder of words observed in the fbr^omg^thoQ^ 

the arrangement may be difl^rent^ yet it b to be remarked 

tint there mn several parts whose positkm. is fixed aaid 

cannot be altered ; the e xpre ssi on for instaoce, im mptr^ 

fid sJaUy beiongs endentJ!^ to the word w ui m lB , i 
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tire 6f ceitaih cdnditioiis under which only the assertion 
in the text is capable of being made concerning them ; this 
expression, therefore, may not be removed so hi from the 
•word metals as to render it difficult to conclude to what it 
belongs ; the sentence should not run thus — '' Metals are 
-easily distinguished from other minerals in a perfect state," 
<&c., for in this case the expression may be said to belong 
to the word minerals, which would evidently destroy the 
sense : for a similar reason the expression in question, may 
not be inserted after either of the words Mlliancy, whichy 
substance, opacity, weight. The position of the adverb^ 
too, is ^eidi, and for perspicuity must always be placed in 
juxtaposition with the qualified word, sometimes coming 
before, sometimes after it ; and in the case of a verb made 
up of more words than one, sometimes between the com- 
ponent parts-, as in the expression, " I have been fearfvll^ 
.deceived," or as in the expression in the text, '' are easily 
distinguished." " From other minerals," is immediately 
connected with metals, and distinguished ; it is therefore 
rightly placed, and may not be placed otherwise. It should 
not be placed thus : — ^* Metals are eaisily distinguished by a 
•peculiar brilliancy, which pervades their whole substdiice, 
' from other minerals." This order, it is true, would nc^ in 
the present instance obscure the sense, but yet the parts 
.•would hang awkwardly, because incongruously, together, a 
•thing by all means to be avoided in the use of language : 
if the sentence were a single one, and the words from 
fohich to substcmce inclusive, were omitted, then the order 
objected to would be admissible, and it might run thus — 
*' Metals are easily distinguished, by a peculiar brilliancy, 
'from other minerals," " Which pervades their whole sub- 
stance." This and such clauses are called relative, because 
•they have in them a relative pronoun ; they are farther 
called '^ the relative complement," from com = together, and 
pleo'=.\x) fill; as beiug clauses intended to fill up, as it 
were, and render more perfect the idea to be conveyed re- 
garding the word or phrase to which they are attached : 
their position is fixed, and they are always introduced as 
near as possible to the word or phrase to which they be- 
long. In the sentence under examination, which stands for 
hrUlia/ncy, the subject oi pervades : the dauseoommenciug 

e3 
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with which in therefore rightly placed in the text, and majr 
not be placed other¥n8e. Sometimes, howerer, they^ canno^ 
by reascm of some unavoidable obstacle^ be placed imme' 
Moieljf after the words to which the j refer : the expres- 
sions in question may, for instance, run thus : — ^ Metals 
are easily distinguished from other minerals by a peculiar 
brilliancy qf appearance^ which penrades their whole sub- 
stance ;" but the rule should be as undeviatingly observed 
as circumstances will admit, viz., to introduce the relative 
clause as nearly as possible in juxtaposition with the word 
or words to which it is intended to belong. 

Relative clauses are one of the chief agents in giving 
birth to complex sentences, as they give occasion for the 
introduction of other subjects than that which is the basis 
of the simple sentence ; for a similar reason, the conjunction 
ihai^ expressive of purpose or means, or an existing state of 
things, plays an miportant part in producing such sen- 
t^ces, as will be seen from the following examples: — 
*^ Arise, and eat, that thy soul may bless me." — " I see thai 
good men are not so good as I once thought they were." 

The subject of a sentence, though that which, of aU the 
parts thereof, is first present to the mind, does not neces" 
sariUf occupy the first place therein as to the order of the 
words ; of this the following will serve as an example : — • 
^ At first setting out upon a vicious course, men are a litUe 
nice and delicate." When the idea intended to be con- 
veyed is represented through the medium of other words 
as well as the subject, and when such other words r^er to 
something oi primary importance which it ia especially 
deoiEable to rivet the attention on, then such words are, 
with peculiar propriety, placed first, and the subject subse- 
quenidy introduced : thus — ^** To the Lord our God belong 
mercies and forgivenesses." Of this there is a notable ex- 
ample in the commencement of Milton's invocation to his 
muse in the " Paradise Lost," — 

oan's first disobedience, and the fruit 
ihat forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
ught death into the world, and all our woe, 
ih loss of Eden, till one greater man 
tore us, and regain the blissful sea^ 
IP, heav'nly muse/' 
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Of wHeh sentence, thou is tbe subject understood before 
the imperatiYe Hn^ in the last line. When, however, this 
is not the case, the sentence should not proceed £ax prior 
to th^ introduction of the subject, as being the word of 
greatest in^portance, and that to which, therefore, imme- 
diate attention shoidd be directed. The following sentence 
is, iijL this r^pect, though not without precedent, highly 
inaccurate: — " Bj reason of his goodness and mercy, as 
evidenped by the care wherewith he hath provided for 
the supply of thii^ necessary to their comfort, and his 
patience in abstaining from inflicting punishment on them 
forthwith for their manifold shortcomings, men owe a 
debt of gratitude to their Creator of which it is impossible 
for them to exonerate themselves." 

No words but nouns and pronouns, and such combina* 
tions of words as serve in the place of nouns, can form the 
subject of a sentence ; and of the pronouns it is worthy of 
remark, in this respect, that the first and second personal 
pronoun only can form an independent subject, that is, can 
be used as the subjects without any explanatory clause to 
accompany them. The reason of this is obvious : J is the 
name of tibe speaker, and thou of the individual addressed ; 
either is sufficiently determinate of itself, and there is no 
|>ossibiHty of mistaking the parties which they are used to 
represent. The case is different with he : it would serve 
no purpose to begin a sentence thus ;— " He died in Baby- 
lon in a fit of debauch," as no one would imderstand to 
whom he refers. This remark applies to he, considered as 
the subject of the sentence, and not as a subject of a de- 
pendent clause. JSe, however, is capable of becoming the 
eubjecty when it is rendered definite by an accompanying 
clause, intended to explain it, for then it is general, not 
particular, in its application : iJius — ^^ He whom prosperity 
cannot elate nor adversity depress to an inordinate degree, 
deserves the name of philosopher." A similar remark 
applies to the adjective thoae^ used, a noun beiog under- 
ptood, as the subject of a sentence. 

The pronoun it is frequently used as the subject of a 
sentence, when, however, the noun, an assemblage of words, 
for whicli it stands, is, contrary to tibie general usag* 
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of the pronoun, expressed in the same sentence ; tluis 
•usage occurs when inconvenience would arise from the in- 
troduction, in the previous part of the sentence, of the 
assemhlage of words which forms the real suh}ect : thus—^ 
" It is universally admitted that religion entrenches upon 
no privileges, and invades no pleasures, which reason can 
prove to us ought to he enjoyed,"-*— where it is the appa» 
rent, hut the whole sentence from that to the end, the i^ 
suhject. Care should he taken that the proper subject 
should appear in its proper clause, and thus be connected 
3V7ith its proper jn^cate. The following sentence, and 
such like, violate eSl the rules in this respect of grammatical 
propriety: — "When Antiochus was ordered to limit his 
kingdom by Mount Taurus, he used to say, that it was 
favourably arranged for him by the Boman people that he 
might enjoy a moderate extent of dominion." Here used 
is manifestly the predicate >- was ordered^ evidently being 
but a secondary one, or existing in a secondary clause 
commenced with when^ showing the time at which the in- 
dividual referred to used to give utterance to this egres- 
sion^ he is the subject of this verb used. As the sentence 
is constructed, this violates all usage; Antiochus being 
clearly the sulject intended. The sentence therefore should 
run thus : — " Antiochus, when he was ordered to Hmit his 
kingdom by Mount Taurus, used to say," &c. &c. Similar 
to this is the violation of grammatical usage in the follow- 
ing passage from the New Testament: — "When Jesus 
came into the coasts of CaBsarea Philippi, he asked his dis* 
ciples, saying, Whom do men say that I, the Son of man, 
cun ?" The proper order requiring — " Jesus, when he came 
into the coasts of Csesarea Philippi, asked his disciples, 
saying," Ac, 

With regard to the conslamction of a sentence, no ex« 
tensive rtdes can be laid down, and there is observable in 
writings as great a diversity in force, clearness, and aecn^ 
racy of expression, as there is in thought. Such diversity 
gives birth to the expression — ^" A man's style of writing;** 
which is, in most instances, vigorous and efficient as the 
vehicle of his communications in proportion to the accuracy 
«£ his thinking ; confused sentences most frequently arism^ 
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bom a oonfosion of ideas, and a want of proper arrangement 
of the subject-matter of a treatise. 

The advice given by Mr. Cobbett, in his Letters on 
Grammar, as to the arrangement of the parts of a sentence, 
is sound and truthful. He says — " The order of the matter 
will be, in aknost all cases, that of your thoughts. Sit 
down to write what you have thought, and not to think 
what you shall write. Whatever may be the purpOse for 
which we use language, whether the purpose of informing 
or persuading, it seldom can happen that we do not stand 
in need of more than one sentence, and therefore others 
must be added. There is no precise rule, there can be 
aone, with regard to the manner of doing this. When we 
bave said one thing, we must add another ; and so on, till 
we ha^e said all that we have to say. But we ought to 
ti^e <sare, and great care, that if any words in a sentence 
relate in .any way to words that have gone before, we 
make these words correspond grammatically with those 
foregoing words." 

Agmi — ^ One of the greatest of all faults in writing and 
in speaking is this, the using of many words to say UUle, 
In order to guard yourself against this fault, inquire what 
is the substance or amount of what you have said. Take 
a long speech of seme talking lord, and put down upon 
paper what the amount of it is. You will mostly find that 
the amount is very small. A very few examinations of 
this sort will so frighten you, that you will be for ever after 
«ipon your guard against taiki/ng a great deal and Baying 
little." 

Long, involved sentences, as a general rule, should be 
avoided; the generality of readers cannot comprehend 
them ; and many writers, setting out with a subject to write 
€>f^ because thoughts sometimes come much more quickly 
than they can be expressed, <sontinue to build up clause 
upon clause, and sentence upon sentence, tiU even they 
themselves forget the original subject of the sentence, and 
therefore leave it unfinished — a mass of heterogeneous 
matter, as perplexing to the reader as it is discreditable to 
themselves. 

' The following is an example of such sentences from the 
pen oi Dryden : — ^^ Histoiy, properly so called, may be 
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jde8cribed by the addition of those parts which ai« not 
required to annals ; and, therefore, there is little &rther to 
be said concerning it, only that the dignity and grayity of 
style is here necessary ; that the guesses of secret cauaes 
inducing to the actions be drawn at least from the most 
probable circumstances, not perverted by the malignity of 
the author to sinister interpretations (of which Tacitus is 
accused), but candidly laid down and left to the judgment 
of the i^Mier ; that nothing of concernment be omitted, 
but things of trivial moment are still to be neglected as 
debasing the majesty of the work ; that neither partiality 
nor prejudice appear, but that truth may everywhere be 
sacred. ' Ne quid falsi dicere audeat ; ne quid veri non 
audeat historicus,' (that a historian should never dare to 
speak Msely, or fear to speak what is true) ; that he neither 
incline to superstition in giving too much credit to oracles, 
prophecies, cUvinations, and prodigies, nor to irreligion, in 
disclaiming the Almighty Providence ; but where general 
opinion has prevailed of any miraculous accident or por- 
tent, he ought to relate it as such, without imposing his 
opinion on our beUef." 

Here are sufficient errors to serve as examples for a whole 
treatise. First, there is the great blunder alluded to in 
the preceding remarks. There are a great many ihatt 
commencing a great many clauses, leadmg one to expect 
that some general assertion would be made relative to and 
embracing &e subject-matter of each such clause ; — ^no such 
assertion is made, but the structure of the sentence most 
awkwardly breaks off unfinished, and a new subject is in- 
troduced at the end by the word he, which has no noun to 
refer to but the word historian, — ^first introduced, be it re* 
marked, in a parenthetical translation of a Latin quotation, 
and therefore in no wise connected with the sentence aa 
to its grammatical construction. ^^ To the actions*^ is 
perfectly indefinite, requiring a con^plement to enable the 
reader to divine what it means. Did auy one ever hear of 
'' guesses being drawn, and from the most probable circum* 
stances ?" And guesses hemg perverted? And, worse than 
all, candidly laid dovon, and left to the judgment of the 
reader! A schoolboy could at once detect the following 
jarring elements of this sentence — ^''that nothing of oon« 
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oemment be omitted, bat things of trivial moment are still 
to be omitted." What does still mean p NotwUhstand^ 
ing ? Then it has no force or meaning, there being evi- 
dently no opposition between the idea represented in thip 
latter clause and that in the preceding. Does it mean tip 
to this time ? Then has it as little meaning. In the ex- 
pression, "that he neither incline," the ndiher is wrongly 
placed, for there is ng succeeding verb with a nor before it, 
expressing s6me other act which he must not do. It 
should be, " That he incline neither to superstition, &c.| 
nor to irreligion," &c. Of the usage of, " in giving too 
much credit to oracles," as connected with the preceding 
clause, the least that can be said is that it is exceedingly 
doubtM. In gwmg^ translated into other words, signifies 
fohiUt he yives ; and to require of a historian that he should 
not incline to superstition in the act of giving, i. e,, whilst 
he gives too much credit to orades, is to act the hard 
taslonaster indeed ! The word btf substituted for in would 
banish all doubt as to the granmiatical correctness of the 
words used to express the idea intended : the same remarks, 
of course, applv to the in before disclaiming. Again, an 
opinion prevaUmg of an accident, has positively no mean- 
ing ; probably the writer meant belief. What does »^ refer 
ixy-'-opinion or accident f And what is the meaning of 
saying that the historian ought to relate it (the opinion 
or accident) 10^0 the one prevailed or the other oc- 
curred? 

If such unpardonable blundering as to grammatical con- 
struction and the application of words be not sufficient to 
point out the vrisdom of Horace's instruction to writers, 
^ ssepe stylum vertas,"* nothing will. On such carelessn^s, 
Locke, in his Essay on the Human Understanding, pours 
the following well-merited censure : — ^** This inconvenience, 
in an ill use of words, men suffer in their own private medi- 
tations ; but much more manifest are the disorders which 
follow from it in conversation, discourse, and arguings with 
others. For language b^g the great conduit whereby 
men convey their discoveries, reasonings, and knowledge 
from one to another, he that makes an iU use of it, though 

* ** Often rensewhaifc you have written.^' 
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lie does iiot corrapt the fountains of knowledge/ wbicli afd 
in things themselves, jet he does, as much as in him lies 
hreak or stop the pipes wherehy it is distributed to the 
public use and advantage of mankind." 



ON THE SUBJECT AND THE VERB. 

It has been already laid down that a noun and a verb 
wre essewiial to the construction of every sentence, however 
simple — a verh as the affirming word, and a noim as the 
name of that of which the affirmation is made : the verb is 
governed by the noun which is connected with it as its 
nominative case, which latter is called the subject of the 
verb, or of the sentence, from «t^=under, saidJ€ctum=to 
throw, being, as it were, the foundation on which the 
sentence is built. 

The verb and the noun, it will have been seen from what 
has gone before, are inflected in number, and the verb in 
person too ; the noun, moreover, changes its person accord- 
ing as it stands for the speaker, the person spoken to, or 
the person spoken of. Number and person are the only 
.two accidental (so to speak) which the noun and the verb 
have in common ; the verb wanting gender and case, which 
.the noun has, and the noun wanting mood and tense, which 
.the verb has. The verb accommodates itself to the noun 
in these two common particidaars; that is, the verb is 
always in the same number and person as the subject, 
which is in the nominative case. 

The subject and the verb being so essential to the for- 
mation of a sentence — being, in fact, the most important 
words therein — ^the agreement between them is generally 
treated oi first by grammarians, and the principle of their 
agreement is^^^ laid down in the following formal rule:-^ 

BuLE I. — ^The verb agrees with its nominative case in 
number and person. I walk — The men were fotmd guUty 
— The house is fimthed^ wiU serve as illustrations of this 
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]f>finciple. Iwalkest—I walkf — The mm was found guUty 
—The house are finished, are violationa thereof, in one or 
other of the particulars of number and person, as will be 
seen on considering the number and person of the subjecta 
severally, and referring to the conjugation of the verb. 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE SUBJECT AND THE VERB. 

1. Tht^ subject or nominative case it is which influenced, 
in the aforesaid particulars, the verb ; not the verb, the 
nominative case ; hence, if it were required to correct the 
tingrammatical expression, ^*The sun shine,^* the verb 
must be operated on, not the subject ; there are two ways 
of changing the expression, so as to make it conformable to 
good grammar, viz.. The suns shine, or The sun shines^ 
the question is, which is the correction P Evidently the 
latter ; accommodating, as it does, the number and person 
of the verb to those of the subject, which, as first present 
to the mind, and that whereof something is to be asserted, 
cannot be altered. 

2. It has been abeady stated that verbs and nouns are, 
in some instances, convertible : the infinitive mood espe- 
cially may be placed in the position of a noun — to lauffh 
^r laughing; to r&a<^= reading; to «««= seeing; hence it 
is that the infinitive mood is frequently used as the subject 
X)f a verb, as " To read is pleasant ;" " Not to see is un- 
pleasant." 

3. With the infinitive in such a position, some other 
word or words necessary to complete the sense will gene- 
rally be found associated; as, "To do wrong is never useful ;" 
" To betray our country is a sin." 

- 4. A complete sentence is sometimes used as the subject 
of a verb; as, "Let him come and take them," was the 
laconic reply of Leonidas to the Persian herald demanding 
him (Leonidas) to lay down his arms. 

Note. — The verb in the position referred to in Obser- 
vations 2, 3, aud 4, is in the singular number. 

6. Two or more nominatives singular, connected by a 
copulative conjunction, have a verb plural ; as, " Cicero and 
Demosthenes toere great orators;" "The food which 
nourishes our bodies, and the eare which protects us from 
^harm, convince us of the goodness of our Creator." 
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6. They also have a plural pronoun to rq>iesent'thems> 
at», "Brutus and Cassiua were the most eminent of the 
conspirators; they were distinguished for their love of 
justice." 

NoTS. — ^The foregoing observation (5), is given as it lA 
generally laid down by grammarians : it is correct as far as it 
goes, but calculated to mislead, inasmuch as it asserip the 
necessity of the singular subjects beii^ connected by a 
copulative conjunction — ^a necessity which does not esast ; 
it is not necessary even that the several nouns forming the 
subject should be in the nominative caAC. With is a pre* 
position : it wiU be seen hereafter that prepositions take 
after them nouns in the objective case ; the noun or nouns, 
however, introduced by with, may form part of the subject ; 
and, whether singular or plural, will, when associated with 
some nominative, cause the verb to be plural : thus — ^** In- 
dustrious application to business, with a frugal habit of 
life, generally |>ro(^iM^ independence." Care must be taken, 
however, to ascertain whether tvith introduces a noun 
which stands as a name for an individual taking part in 
the act expressed by the verb, or whether it introduces a 
word expressing the instrument or agent whereby such act 
is performed. In the former case, the verb may, with the 
strictest propriety, be plural ; in the latter, it will be sin* 
gular or plural, irrespectively of the noun or nouns sue? 
ceeding with, and according as the word preceding it con- 
veys singularity or plurality of ideas ; as, "Luxurious living^ 
with indolent pleasure^ prodttce such satiety and languor 
as banish true enjoyment;" "The man with the poker 
has just broken the iron bars of his cellar door." With 
signifies sometimes aUma with, together with, &q, &c,, 
.and as such may be considered a copulative conjunction as 
well as and. Of both these particles, it may be further 
remarked, that they are probably the only ones which, as 
conjunctions, combine the agency of two or more in one. 
As well as, though apparently of nearly equal value to 
with, when a copulative particle, merely expresses a com^ 
panson, and does not exercise any influence on the number 
of the following verb ; as, " Domitian, as well as Nero, was 
a persecutor of the Christians ;" wherein, although the 
affirmation is equally made of both, the verb is governed 
by the number of the first subject| irrespectively of i^ 
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ammber of the latter, between the indmdtial represented 
by which and the first subject the '' aa well aa " merely 
expresses a comparison. 

7. The foregoing remarks having reference to a plural 
verb, may be thus comprehensively summed up — " The 
verb in the English language is plural when its subject is 
« plural noun or pronoun, or when two or more nouns or 
pronouns are so connected as to represent individuals, all of 
whom take part in, or receive the act expressed by the verb." 

8. This rule is firequently violated even by the best 
* writers, and the verb, though having different singular 

subjects copulatively connected, is inade singular. The 
following violation thereof is from the pen of Whately : — 
*' The hardship and exposure of a savage life speedily de^ 
9troff8 those who are not of a robust constitution." This 
construction of the verb should by no means be imitated, 
though it cannot be called grammatically incorrect, being 
defensible on the principle of the ellipsis, the verb in the 
singular being understood with one subject and expressed 
with the other; thus — "The hardship of a savage life 
speedily destroys those, &c. &c. and the exposure of a 
savage life speedily destroys." Such construction, more- 
over, is consonant with the usage, in many instances, of 
the classical languages, especially of the Latm. 

9. Two or more singular nouns denoting the same per- 
son or thing take a verb singular ; as, " That eminent lawyer 
and statesman has conferred great service on his country."* 

10. When of two nouns the first is sing^ular and the 
other plural or singular, and when they stsmd connected 
by oni^ followed by not^ the verb must be singular, as, " His 
money, and not his virtues, has procured him respect." 

11. When nouns coupled with and are qualified by the 
distributive every ^ the verb is singular ; as, " Every cat and 
dog in the city was destroyed by the plague." 

12. A noun of multitude, and a collective noun, though 
in the singular form, will require the verb to be plural, 
provided each individual of the aggregate suggested by 
such nouns be represented as performing or receiving the 
act ; as, " My people do not consider." The word meeting 

* The reason Is obrioiu. Only one individual is Bpokea of, though 
hjf 4Ufcreat xiain^i implynig diiSeErant pioperitou 
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is a noun of multitude, and represents a nmnW of indi* 
viduals ; yet it would be ungrammatical to write — " The 
meeting have unequivocally declared its sentiments ;'* one 
meeting, not two — unity, not plurality — ^being here sug- 
ip^ested. Some words may be so used as to express unity 
In one instance, and plurality of idea in another ; and the 
Verb will be singular or plui^ according to the idea which 
predominates: thus — ^''The infantry wot swept off the 
field ;" " The infantry were annihilated to a man," — are 
both equally correct. The following is the rule which 
'Latham gives on this head:— "The nimiber of the verb 
that shall accompany a collective noun depends upon 
whether the idea of the multiplicity of individuals or that 
t)f the unity of the aggregate shall predominate. 

IB. It should further be observed, that the .same prin^ 
ciple decides the number of the pronoun which is substi<^ 
tuted for the noun — " My people do not consider, they have 
not known me;" "An evil and adulterous generation 
seeketh after a sign, and there shall be no sign given to it** 

14. Two or more singular nouns, connected by or or nor, 
require the verb and pronoun to be in the singular number ; 
as, " Neither his money nor prodigality has procured him 
respect ;" " Either his son or daughter toas shut up in the 
room." 

• Note. — The reason of this usage is obvious : in such 
cases the assertion is not made of both nouns together, but 
only of one or the other ; and hence the verb is singular. 

15. A singular and a plural nominative, connected by or 
or nor, cannot have the verb to agree with both : the verb, 
in such cases, is made sometimes to agree with the nomina- 
tive coming next to it ; as, " They or he ims offended." 
The more generally adopted usage appears to be this : to 
cause the verb to agree with the plural nominative, which 
is placed last : thus — " The deceitfulness of the world, or 
the cares of life, cause many men to renounce society, and 
withdraw themselves into the closet ;" " Neither the builder 
nor the workmen were relieved of the responsibility." 

Note 1. — It being impossible, without a pedantic affect 
tation of precision, to cause the verb to agree with both 
subjects, a considerable latitude is allowed in such cases, 
and the determination ofihe number of the verb depends 
'>n choice. Mr.'Cobbett, however, who is as ignorant of 
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ae he is rabid against the usage of the classical languages, 
arbitrarily pronounces such passages as the following to be 
incorrect 4 — "The minister or the borough-tyrants con- 
spire against the liberties of the people;" and would 
write it thus : — " The minister conspires^ or the borough* 
tyrants conspire^ against the liberties of the people." 

Note 2. — The foregoing observations, as far as they 
apply to the copulative or disjunctive conjunctions, apply 
to their influence in determining the nwnber merely of the 
verb. As the verb agrees in person too with its subject, 
some further observations appear necessary. 

16. As far as the conjunction and is concerned, there is 
no difficulty in determining in what person the verb is to 
be when two subjects thereto of different persons are con- 
nected by this particle ; for, according to the rules abeady 
laid down, the verb must be plural, and the persons of the 
plural number in the English verb are incapable of inflec- 
tion ; therefore we say — " Your father and I are enemies ;" 
•* He and I are friends ;" " Ha/oe not my brother and you 
been reconciled ?" 

17. It is different in the case of nouns or pronouns used 
disjunctively, that is, connected by a disjunctive conjunc- 
tion ; for if they are both singular, the verb must be sin- 
gular ; and if they are of different persons, the English 
verb being inflected in person in the singular number, the 
question arises with which the verb will agree. 

18. The Latins settled this question by considering the 
first person as more worthy than the second, and the 
second as more worthy than the third, and causing the 
verb under the circumstances in question to agree with the 
most worthy person. Such usage is not copied by the 
English. Lindley Murray inclines to the opinion that the 
verb should agree in person with the subject next to it. 
Thus — " They or 1 am in fault." Mr. Latham, on the 
other hand, says, — " I believe that, in these crises, the rule 
is as follows : — 1. Whenever the words either or neither 
precede the pronouns, the verb is in the third person ; as, 
* Either you or I is in the wrong ;' * Neither you nor I is 
in the wrong.' 2. Whenever the disjunctive is simple (i. e,, 
unaccompanied with the word either or neither) the verb 
agrees with the first of the two pronouns ; thus^ ' I or he 
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asn in the wrong ;' ' He or I is in the wrong ;* * Thou or 
he art in the wrong ;' ' He or thou is in the wrong :' " 
whibt Cobhett, consistently with his attachment to stiflf 
and awkward periphrases, would write, '' Neither you are 
in the wrong, nor I am in the wrong ;" " Thou ctrt in the 
wrong, or I am in the wrong." 

Note. — In the case of such expressions there is no 
guiding principle. If the verb does not agree with both 
subjects, it can agree only with one, and that one is fire* 
quently determinSi by choice ; if, however, euphony were 
fdlowed to make weight in the scale, Murray's opinion 
would i»)pear preferable ; — ^Latham's expression, '^ Either 
you oip I is in the wrong," not only violating the principle 
of concord in person, — neither of the subjects being in the 
third person, — but certainly doing much violence to the 
ear. Would it not be preferable to set down the verb 
between the different subjects, and cause it to agree with 
the first, and to be understood with the last ; thus, '* Nd- 
ther he is offended, nor I ;" " Either yow are in the wrong 
or he P" Or if not, would it not please the ear much 
better to cause the verb to agree with the last in person ? 
(See Observation 16.) 

19. Ahne, riches^ news, means, pains, amends : about 
these nouns grammarians are not agreed ; some consider 
them as singular, and use their predicate in the singular 
number ; some, on the other hand, as plural, and use their 
predicate in the plural ; thus, " This means was, or these 
were, effectual :" so of the others. 

20. It, followed by the verb to he, and a noun or pro- 
noun, takes a singular verb, irrespectively of the numb^ of 
the noun or pronoun ; as, " It is we who are responsible ;** 
** It was the Fathers who broached this doctrine." It ia^ 
is most frequently contracted into *tis. 

21. A simple compound of self, is followed by a verb in 
the third person singular ; as, '^ Myself desires to perform 
that work ;** " Thyself is anxious as well as I on the point." 
When, however, with a compound of self, another pronoun 
is associated, the verb i^rees in person with the pronoun ; 
as, *^ Thou thyself desirest not to enter into such a discus- 
sion ;" ^ I myself am not anxious on that head. 

22. '' Aruns Tarquin and Brutus slew each other," In 
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expressions similar to this, tho sabject consistmg of two 
noons is subdivided into its component parts by the word 
each, which agrees with a verb in the singular, understood 
from the verb in the preceding clause ; thus, '' Aruns and 
Brutus slew, each (killed) the other." The single subject 
implying several parts, is frequently subdivided on a simix 
lar principle; as, "They went, one (went) to his fieurm, 
another (went) to his merchandise." 

23. The verb is frequently placed before its subject, as 
in the expression, ''Heard ye not that?" especially in 
poetry, as in the following verse : — 

^ Breathes there a man with heart so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land ?" 
There and here, particles of no determinate signification, 
are used frequently when the verb precedes the subject ; 
as, " There hved in yonder hut a man who," Ac. &c. It is 
worthy of note that in such case the verb is in the same 
number as the noun following ; as, " Here comes the 
coach ;" " Are there few that be saved ?" " There is not a 
man in the world who seeks not happiness." 

24. Care must be taken that the words intervening 
between the subject and the verb do not, by misleading the 
ear, produce a violation of the concord of number ; " A too 
great variety of studies dissipate and weaken the mind,*' 
is ungrammatical ; the verbs dissipate and weaken being 
plural, as though studies had something to do in deter* 
mining their number, whereas variety is the subject, and 
requires the verbs to be singular ; the sentence should be^ 
'' A too great variety of studies dissipates and weakens the 
mind." 

25. In the case of the verb to he and verbs passive, the 
noun following them is most frequently a name for the 
individual which is their subject ; these nouns may be in 
different numbers ; hence the question arises with which 
must the verb agree. The rule in such case appears to be, 
that the verb agrees, in some instances, with the noun 
placed nearest to it, no doubt for the sake of euphony ; 
thus, '' A great cause of the low state of industry were the 
restitdnts put upon it ;" ''His meat was locusts and wild 
honey." As a general guiding principle, it may be stated 
that the verb agrees with the noxm, which is its naturtd 
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guljecfc. In tlie expreanoii) " The wages of sin is death " 
death, though coming hist, is the natural suhject; the 
verh, therefore, is properly in the singular number. So, in, 
the expression, '' The disciples were called the salt of the 
earth," disciples is evidentiy the subject, for we can say, 
the disciples were called salt, but not salt was called dis-* 
0ples ; tiie verb, therefore, is properly in the plural number. 



EuLB n.— ON THE GOVEKNMENT OF THE 
OBJECTIVE CASE. 

AoTiYS transitive verbs and Prepositions require after 
them the objective case ; as, " He loves i«," " The man 
went to London ;" here us and London are in the objective 
case, the former being governed by the active transitive 
verb hves^ the latter by the preposition to. 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE SYNTAX OF THE 
OBJECTIVE CASE. 

1. When the objective of the verb is a relative pronoun, 
it comes before it ; thus, '' The money which he earned 
was not sufficient to support him ;" here which is the ob- 
jective case as governed by the verb earned, which comes 
after it. The same remark does not apply to jn^positions, 
which, in most cases, precede the governed word ; as, '' The 
house in which I live ;" here which \& governed by in, which 
precedes it. Formerly, the which in such sentences would 
be suppressed, and the sentence written thus, " The house 
I live in." When classical literature, however, became 
extensively cultivated in England, this style was exploded, 
and the ending of sentences with monosyltahles was avoided 
by writers who endeavoured to copy the Latin style. 

2. In Observation 2, on Bule 1, it was shewn how it 
comes to pass that the infinitive mood serves as the sub- 
ject of a verb ; the same reason accounts for the Dcict of its 
being used as the object of a transitive verb ; as, " He loves 
to write ;" where to write = the act of writing, is the 
object of the verb hves. 
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' 8. A whole clause is frequently placed in the position of 
an objective case after a transitive verb ; thus, '^ 1 acknow- 
ledge I was in the wrong ;" '' Let us inquire what is most 
like the truths This may be accounted for on the prin- 
ciple of ellipsis, the real object of the verb beiiig under- 
stood : thus, '* I acknowledge (the fact that) I was in the 
wrong ;" *^ Let us inquire, i. e. make inquiries, (as to that 
thing) which is most like the truth." Clauses like the 
foregoing are said to be used objectively. 

4. Care must be taken that when there are several ob- 
jective cases in a sentence, they should be aU governed by 
their appropriate verbs expressed, should one verb not pro- 
perly belong to all. The sentence, " They partook ofmeai 
and clothing at our expense," is incorrect; the word 
clothing being placed as the object of the verb partook of, 
though we do not say, ''A man partakes of clothing." 
The sentence should be, "They partook of meat and re- 
ceived clothing at our expense. Lx like manner, *^ They 
used arms like those of the Indians, but an aspect similar 
to that of the Ca£&arians," is incorrect; aspect being 
governed by used, though we do not say that men used an 
aspect : it should be, '' They used arms like those of the 
Indians, but had an aspect similar to that of the Caffira- 
lians." 

5. A transitive verb is frequently composed of a verb 
and a particle joined together. Thus, as in the expression 
used by way of example in Observation 4, we say, " He 
partook of meat ;" wheiem partook of must be regarded as 
the transitive verb governing meat in the objective case. 

Note. — The particle is frequently joined to the verb, 
and both form but one word ; as, '* He underwent severe 
trials." 

6. Transitive verbs, in some instances, appear to govern 
two objective cases ; as in the expression, " He gave me a 
present ;" the word appear is used advisedly, b^use the 
verb does not really govern both nouns, but only one of 
them, present, which is the noun or thing supposed to be 
affected by the action of givlhg, the other being governed 
by the preposition to understood. It may be further re- 
marked, that when the dvrect object of the verb is placed 
lasty the to is understood ; when first, the to is expressed : 

H 
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as, ''He sends you his loye;" ''He send* Ym love to 
you." 

7. Transitive verbs may be changed into passive. In 
juch cases the sense expressed is the same, but the oon- 
4Btruction is altered : thus — " He struck the table," is con- 
vertible into—" The table was struck by him." (For the 
rule in cases of such conversion, see the remarks on the 
Etymology of the Verb.) 

Note. — Expressions like those given as examples in 
Observation 6, may accoimt, in some instances at least, 
for such ungrammatical expressions as, " We were shown 
A house," wherein we is represented as shown, and nab 
homes which latter, however, is the thing shown. (See 
Observation 22, on the etymology of the Verb.) The 
foregoing expression in the active voice would read thus 
— "They (for instance) showed us a house," where tw, the 
indirect object of shatoed, may, without consideration, be 
regarded as the direct one in the conversion of the sentence 
from active to passive : hence the ue would naturally be> 
come we, according to the principles of conversion : tiie 
verb, of necessity, in that case, would hecome were ehown^ 
and, as a matter of course, house must follow. Such theory 
may or may not accoimt for the violation of grammatical 
propriety in the case of expressions like " They were refused 
entrance," the transitive form of which would be, " En- 
trance was re^ed them ;" but can never account for such 
expressions as— "The man is gone;" "The queen is de- 
parted ;" The philosophers are agreed ;" " Our guests ave 
not yet come;" wherein an inixansitiv^ verb is treated 
as if it were transitive, and accordingly made passive ; 
although the intransitive verb cannot, on the principles <iC 
conversion already stated, become passive. 

8. It has been already said, in treating of the etymology 
of the Adjective, that it is sometimes regarded as a noun. 
Care must be taken in ascertaining when i;t is reailff used 
as a noun, and when as a mere adjective, having a noun 
understood. In the expression, " He was a Mend to the 
blacks ;" blacks having a plural form, is really treated as a 
noun, and must be regarded as the objective case govemod 
by the preposition to. In the egression, on the other 
hand, " If the blind lead the blind; Mind is no nomiy not 
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h&Dg capable of inflection (we don't say hUtidg)^ and, 
therefore, mefiy or some such noun, is understood, and w 
the subject and object respectively of the verb lead, 

'^ The convertibility of words," says Latham, " in English 
k very great ^ and it is so because the structure of the lan- 
guage £Eivours it. As few words have any peculiar signs 
expressive of their being particular parts of speech, inter- 
change is easy, and conversion follows the logical associa- 
tion of ideas unimpeded." 

9. Sometimes an intransitive verb governs an objective 
ease ; but then the object must be analogous in signification 
to the verb. Between the verb to sleep, for instance, and 
the noun sleep, there is an identity of meaning ; we there- 
fore say, "He slept the sleep of death;" where sleep 18 
said to be the objective case, ffovemed by the intransitive 
verb slept, regarded as transitive. To such expressions 
bdtmg, "He ran a race;" " He dreamed a dream ;" "They 
travelled a journey;" "They walked the road." In the 
expression, " They walked the horse," however, walked i» 
not intransitive in meaning, but transitive, being equal to 
caused or made to walk; and, therefore, governs h&rse in 
the objective case, as a transitive verb. 

NoTB. — ^In explaining the construction, " He travelled 
a journey," and such l&e, there is no need of the theory 
alluded to in the foregoing observation, as the noun in 
every instance may be reg^ded as governed by some pre- 
position understood ; thus, jo%i/mey, in the foregoing ex- 
ample, is governed by the preposition through or ihrough- 
inU, or some such word. 

10. The same verb is frequently used in one case as 
transitive, in another as intransitive. Examples of this are 
found in the verbs to think, to move: thus — ^'^ Charity 
idunketh no evil," wherein thdnketh is transitive ; " Think 
before you speak," wherein the same verb is intransitive. 

On the government of verbs, Latham has the following 
excellent remarks : — " (1.) The government of verbs is of 
two sorts — objective and modal. It is objective where the 
noun which follows the verb is the name of some object 
afibcted by the action of the verb ; as Se strikes me, Hie 
wmnds the enemy. It is modal, when the noim which 
fbllowa the verb is not the name of any object affected by 
h2 
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the verb, but the name of some object explaming the man- 
ner in which the action of the verb takes place, the instru- 
ment with which it is done, the end for which it is done. 
(2.) The government of all transitive verbs is necessanlj 
objective. It may also be modal ; as, ' I strike the enemj 
unth the sword* The government of all intransitive verbs 
can only be modal ; as, * I walk with the stick.' (3.) The 
modal construction may also be called the adverbial con- 
struction ; because the effect of the noun is akin to that of 
the adverb : thus — ' I fight with bravery ' = ' I fight 
hra/vely,* The modal or adverbial construc&on sometimes 
takes the appearance of the objective, inasmuch as intransi- 
tive verbs are firequently followed by a substantive : thus — 
* To sleep the sleep of the righteous.' Here, nevertheless, 
this is no proof of government. For a verb to be capable 
of governing an objective case, it must be a verb signifying 
an action affecting an object ; which is not the case here. 
The sentence means, ' To sleep as the righteous sleep ;' or, 
according to the sleep of the righteous." 

11. The modal construction, as Latham calls it, does not 
explain the government of the objective by of. The fact 
is, of with the noun following it, are both taken together 
as an equivalent for the Latin and Greek genitive : thus — 
"The queen of England" =" England's queen." In the 
former instance, however, England is not called the posses- 
sive, but the objective case governed by the preposition of 

12. A preposition is frequently understood before the 
noun governed by it : thus — " He is forty years old," years 
being governed by the preposition hy imderstood ; " He 
slept all the day," wherein day is governed by the preposi- 
tion throvgh, not during, as will be shown in discussing 
the case absolute. 

Note. — Some adjectives aippear to take afber them an 
objective case ; of these are the words like, near, nigh, 
nearest, opposite : as in the expression, " She sat opposite 
me," where me is governed by to understood. 

13. A preposition, in composition, governs the same case 
that it governs when not in composition ; as, " He trnder^ 
stood my discourse ;" " They t^n^^rwent a hard^^e." In 
the latter example, the under is used literally, in the former 
figuratively (or, indeed, both maybe regarded as figurativelj 
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used) ; tlie 8t<mding tmder a discourse, giving the idea of 
close contact therewith, and a consequent feeling of the 
weight thereof. 

Note. — In such cases, the verb has all the force of the 
transitive verb, which is imparted to it by the amalgama- 
tion of the preposition therewith. 

14. Several words require after them appropriate prepo- 
sitions or other particles ; and care must be taken, if there 
be two or more such words used in a sentence, to place 
afber each its appropriate preposition. Introduced Teq}jaxetk 
to OT into; eocpelled requires J^ow. It would be incorrect 
to say, " He was first introduced, and subsequently expelled 
from the house :" it should be, "He was first introduced 
into, and subsequently expelled from the house." Incan- 
sistent requires with ; opposed requires to. It would be 
highly inelegant to write, " He acted in a manner incon- 
sistent, and opposed to the usage of good society :" it 
should be, " He acted in a manner inconsistent with, and 
opposed to the usage of good society." Prejudice requires 
after it, against or towards ; hatred requires of. It would 
be ungrammatical to say, "'He was actuated by fierce pre- 
judice, and great hatred of his partner :" it should be, 
" He was actuated by fierce prejudice against, and great 
hatred o/'his partner." 

Note. — The word hatred may take after it towards : 
the sentence, therefore, may be thus' constructed, " Preju- 
dice and hatred towards ;" but as prejudice does not take 
o/* after it, if qfhe used after hatred, against or towards 
must be used s^ber prejudice. 

Cobbett says that he had, when he wrote his Letters on 
Gh-ammar, forty-eight errors, lying on the table before him, 
in the use or omission of prepositions, by Dr. Watts. Of 
these he gives the following amongst others : — " When 
we would prove the importance of any Scriptural doctrine 
or duty, the multitude of texts wherein it is repectted and 
inculcated upon the reader, seems naturally to instruct 
tis," &c. &c. 

In the foregoing expression, Cobbett intimates that re- 
peated should have to after it ; as we cannot say, it is 
repeated upon the reader. It is a fact that we cannot use 
the latter expression ; but not a fact that repeated requires 
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ami particle after it, being oapaUe of being used absolateiljr 
or generally, that is, without any limitation as to the indi* 
viduals to whom or for whom the repetition is made. 



Etilb in.--ON APPOSITION. 

When nouns or pronouns are employed in the sama 
clause as names for the same individual or object, they 
agree in case with the word which is the name for that 
individual or object. Thus — ^' Miltiades, the Athenian 
general, who defeated the Persians at Marathon, was after- 
wards thrown into prison." Here Miltiades is the subject 
of was throvm, and, consequently, in the nominative case : 
general is another noun, standing for and explaining Jlfi^ 
Hades ; it is, therefore, in the nominative case. Nouns so 
used are said, technically, to be in apposition^ from o^ssto 
ox near, and jpewt^tf^srplaced, as they are never separated 
far from each other. 

Note. — The nominative and objective of a noun being 
the same in form, and the principle of apposition being 
seldom, if ever, resorted to in the use of the possessive, this 
rule is of little practical utility except when it is necessary 
to employ a pronoun as a substitute for the noun ; then the 
question of case necessarily arises, as in the expression — 
'' Miltiades, he who fought at Marathon, was afterwards 
thrown into prison :" here Miltiades is in the nominative 
case, and he, which is supplemental thereto, is likewise 
■nominative. In the expression, "The Greeks cast into 
prison Miltiades, him who fought at Marathon :" MH^ 
tiades is the object of the transitive verb cast, and neces- 
sarily in the objective case ; him is supplemental thereto, 
and therefore in the objective. It should frurther be 
remarked, that a noun may be placed in apposition, not 
with any individual noun foregoing, but with a whole 
iclause ; or rather the noim in such cases stands, by way of 
smnming up, as a name for some fact or circumstance in* 
yolved in the clause. Thus — " The Commons rejected the 
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ImQ, a circumstanee which redounds much to their credit :" 
here evrcumstanee is in apposition with the idea conveyed 
in the preceding clause ; that is, the act of rejection. In 
such instances as this, the question of ease evidently is of 
no importance. 

The construction of apposition evidently depends on, and 
is explainable by, the principle of ellipsis, , The love of 
brevity more or less operates in mouk&ng the form of all 
our sentences ; and is at work here too — " Miltiades, the 
Athenian general,*' being equivalent to *^ Miltiades, who wa^ 
an Athenian general ;" from which it would appear that 
the word in apposition is, grammatically speaking, a part of 
the predicate of a relative clause. 

It should i^n*ther be remained, under this head, that, in 
order to use the construction of apposition, there must be 
no connecting link between the noun or pronoun in appo- 
sition and that which it explains. In the expression, 
^'Miltiades was an Athenian general;'* Mlhiades and 
general are names for the same individual ; frirther, they 
are in the same case, the nominative, but not because they 
represent the same person, but because one is the subject 
of a verb which, it will be seen hereafter, requires after it 
the same case which precedes it. 

This latter remark is practically useless, except when the 
words are to be parsed ; that is, we bslj general is in the no- 
minative case, not because it is in apposition with JlftT- 
tiades, but because it follows the verb vfos. As a matter of 
principle, however, it will be shown hereafter, that the 
constniction by apposition gives birth to the rule regarding 
the government of the verb To he. 

The word or words in apposition do not convey an addi- 
tional idea to that conveyed by the word with which they^ 
are in apposition, but rather explaui some circumstance 
concerning it ; hence, no matter how many nouns may be 
placed in apposition with another, should that other be a 
subject, the question of the number of its verb is decided by 
its own number, and not by that of the noun or nouns in 
apposition. Thus, in the expression, " Ambition, the ani- 
mating principle and ruin of some men, serves many a 
useful purpose," ambition is the subject ; and though 
there are two nouns succeeding in apposition therewith. 
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the verb is yet expressed in the singular, because ambition 
is singular. The same observation holds good even in the 
case of nouns in the plural, placed in apposition with a 
singular subject. Thus — ^** The firuit of his labour — ^wealth 
which he amassed, and possessions which he acquired — ^was 
now unjustly confiscated :" in which expression the verb 
is properly singular, because its subject, ,^t^, is singular; 
the succeeding nouns, wealth and possessions^ the latter 
in the plural number, having no influence in determining, 
the number of the verb. 



ON THE POSSESSIVE CASE. 

It has been seen in the foregoing Bules, that verbs and 
prepositions govern nouns in the objective case. By govern- 
ment, of course, will be understood that influence which 
one word of a particular sort exercises on another in 
causiDg it to assume a particular form, that is, to be ex- 
pressed in a particular case. ''As the particular case," 
says Latham, " in which a word stands, depends upon the 
words that are taken along with it, the word government 
is not ill chosen as the name for the dependence of one 
word upon another." From the remarks on Appositionj it 
will be seen that one noun exercises a quasi government 
on another, causing it to be put in the same case with 
itself; and that this construction occurs when the two 
nouns, the governing and governed words, are different 
names for the same person or thing. It remains, now, to 
enunciate further the grammatical principle, which we 
shall call our fourth general rule, viz., — 

Bttlb IV. 

One noun governs another, when that other signifies 
a different thing, in the possessive case : as — " The queen's 
throne;" in which expression, the word queen's is in the 
possessive case, and is said to be governed by the word 
throne, which it explains, and with which it stands trnme- 
diatehf connected. It is further to be remarked, that this 
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possessive ^ase is so called, because it implies possession or 
ownership on the part of the individual for which it is a 
name of that thing represented by the noun by which it is 
governed. 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE POSSESSIVE CASE. 

1. Mam/y sorts of words in the Classical languages govern 
th^ possessive case. In the English, this species of govem- 
ment belongs exehtswely to nouns ; that is, no word but a 
noun can cause another noim to be used in the possessive 
case. A noun can cause a pronoun to be used in the pos- 
sessive — as, his throne; but the principle at work here is 
the same as that already enunciated ; as his, in the above 
example, is only a substitute for some noun, and, as such, 
necessarily governed in the same manner as the noun would 
be, if expressed, for which it stands. 

2. The possessive case is the complement of the noun 
with which it is connected. This complement may be 
changed into a prepositional phrase, consisting of the pre- 
position of, and the complement changed from the posses- 
sive to the objective case : thus — " The Queen's throne''=z 
" The throne of the Queen ;" from which it appears, that, 
when the possessive complement is used, it comes before 
the governing word ; when the prepositional complement is 
used, it follows ; and that this prepositional complement is 
the grammatical equivalent for the possessive case. 

3. The observation in No. 1. appears contradicted by 
such expression as, " The report of the Queen's being in 
danger," where Queen's is in the possessive case, and ap- 
parently governed by thQ participle, being. The principle of 
such construction, however, is no contradiction, but rather 
a confirmation, of the assertion in Observation 1 ; as, in the 
foregoing example (and the case is the same wherever such 
construction occurs), being is not to be considered in any 
other light than that of a noun expressing a state or exists 
ence. It may be remarked, moreover, that such expression 
is seldom used, and that '^ The report of the Queen being in 
danger," is the more ordinary one. " Of the Queen," is 
the natural prepositional complement of '' being," and being 
itself is the complement of report ; the whole expression 
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being resolved thuB — ^The leporfc of the oeing {eastence 
of ikte Queen in danger." 

4. The posBesfliTe case and its goreming word most stand 
immediately connected — as, ''The Queen's throne." Hence, 
if the possessive case have a relative pronoun standing for 
it in the sentenee^ perspiouiiy of sfyle, if not ei^honj^ 
would require that such possessive be converted into the 
prqx)sitionai complement : thns, instead of ^ The Queen's 
throne, who was called Victoria," it would be preferable to 
say, " The throne of the Queen, who was called Victoria." 
Euphony, not perspicuity, requires such substitution in the 
ease of the example in question ; for who is at once under- 
stood to refer to Q^een^8, not throne. In other cases, how- 
ever, per^icuity woidd require a similar substitution ; as in 
the expression, ^ The Que^i's husband, who was regarded 
a public benefactor," wherein it is doubtM who was the 
benefactor, toho being, by its gender, which is common, 
ospable of standing for Queen's or husband. In the foim, 
on the contrary, '' The husband of the Queen, who was re- 
garded a public benefactor," no such doubt can exist ; it 
being an acknowledged principle that the relative must be 
placed as nearly as possible in contact with its antecedent, 
which, in the present instance, is Queen, 

5. The prepositional complement equivalent to the pos- 
sessive case should imiftediately succeed the noun which it 
explains ; thus, we do not say, '' The authority was now 
disregarded of the Council," but, '' 2^ cmthority of the 
Council was now disregarded." Further, an adjectxve, 
may intervene between the noun and its possessive 
eomplement, and such adjective must qualify the noun 
explained, and not the complement ; thus, '' Josiah'^ 
good reign," wherein good qualifies reign: if it were in- 
tended to qualify JosCaUCe^ the expression would become, 
** The reign of good Josiah," or " good Josiah's reign." 

6. In the treatment of the adjective, the principle was 
exhibited whereby nouns are used as adjectives to qualify 
other nouns ; as in the word book-maker. This may be 
accounted for by supposing the former noun to be the pos- 
sessive case, with its apos&ophic marie and s suppressed : 
thus father-land, would signify, father's land, or the land 
ofxmrfather. 
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7. When two or more nouns in the pofleessiye case 
follow each other, and are joined by a copnlatiTe conjuno- 
tion, the sign of the possessive ease, when the thing pos< 
sessed is the same, is prefixed to the last noun only ; as, 
*^ Peter, Bichard, and Joseph's estate." In this example, 
the thing possessed being one and the same, the sign of the 
possessive case applies equally to each of the three posses- 
sive nouns ; but ^ Peter's, Joseph's, and Bichard's estate," 
implies that each has a different estate ; or at least it will 
admit of that meaning being given to it, while the former 
phrase will not. — [The subs^ce of this observation is 
quoted from Cobbett.] 

8. Sometimes, in common conversation, the governing 
word is not expressed, and the possessive complement alone 
is employed ; but onl^ when, from the nature of the case, 
the word understood is known, as it were, intuitively : thus, 
** I bought it at the baker's ;" wherein shop is under- 
stood, which, on the mere utterance of the expression, is at 
once suggested to the hearer. 

9. Occasionally several nouns, themselves difSur^tly go- 
verned, are so strung together as to serve in the place of a 
single possessive complement of another noun ; as in the 
expression, " The Queen of Engknd's throne ;" with regard 
to which, it is to be observed, that the possessive mark is 
attached to the last noun only, although the idea, as in- 
tended to be conveyed, is that of the throne belonging to 
Qu^eit, not Engla/nd; from which consideration it imme- 
cbately follows, that the expression, ^ Queen of England," 
is regarded as one noun, and that it is the complement, in 
the possessive case, of throne, 

10. The expression, " Queen Victoria's throne," is ex- 
plained as all such expressions are, on a similar principle.; 
otherwise the law of apposition, as enunciated in Bule 3, 
woi^d be contradicted, Victoria and Queen being names for 
the same individual, and in different cases, if they be con-^ 
sidered as separate names. 

11. Such expressions as, ^'I>raeo, of all philosophers, 
enacted the severest laws," prove that of, with its follow*^ 
ing noun, are not in every instance to be regarded as the 
strict grammatical equivsdent of the possessive case. With 
regaxd to the example under consideration; it may be said 
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that of signifies among, and that the expression is equiYalmit 
to this — '' Draco, of (regarded as an individual philosopher, 
i.e,, amongst or in comparison with) all philosophers, enacted . 
the severest laws." This observation holds in the case of 
such expressions as, "I was told o/*it ;" " He spoke to me 
ofjoM ;" wherein of holds the place of (iboiU, and expresses 
the relationship, through contact, between, in the first ex- 
ample, Zand it; in the second, he and ^ou. 

12. " This is a discovery of Sir Isaac Newton's." The 
first thing to be remarked here, is the difference in sense 
between a sentence like the one above, and a sentence like, 
" This is a discovery of Sir Isaac Newton." The latter 
proposition means, " This is how Sir Isaac Newton was 
discovered:" the former means, ''Of Sir Isaac Newton's 
discoveries, this is one ;" or, " This is one of the discoveries 
of Sir Isaac Newton's discoveries." Now the difference in 
sense is expressed by the presence or the absence bf the '« 
in Newton's ; that is, by the fact of the noun Newton being : 
in the possessive case. In the first sentence, the word. 
Newton's is possessive, and the question arises as to what 
word it is governed by. We see this at once by bearing 
in mind the meaning of the sentence. The three sen* 
tences — (1) " This is a discovery of Sir Isaac Newton's ;" 
(2) " This is one of Sir Isaac Newton's discoveries ;" (3) 
" Of Sir Isaac Newton's discoveries, this is one," (meaning 
nearly the same thing, and differing widely from " This is 
a discovery of Sir Isaac Newton,") are all, if closely ex- 
amined, incomplete in 'expression. The full egression 
would be (1) " This is a discovery of Sir Isaac Newton's 
(discoveri^j) ;" (2) " This is one of the discoveries of Sir 
Isaac Newton's (discoveries) ;" (3) "Of the discoveries of 
Sir Isaac Newton's (discoveries), this (discovery) is one 
(discovery)." We now see that, in the original sentence, 
the word Newton's is in the possessive case, because it is 
governed by the substantive discovery, not expressed, but 
understood. Again — " This is a picture of a firiend," means 
one thing ; whilst, " This is a picture of a firiend's," means 
another thing. The latter, expressed in full, would be — 
" This is a picture of (or, from amongst) a firiend' s (pic- 
tures)." " An enemy of the Emperor," means " a man who 
is hostile to the Emperor ;" " An enemy of the Emperor's," 
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means, " one of the Emperor's enemies." " A notion of a 
brother," means' " a notion concerning a brother ;" "A 
notion of a brother's," means "one (amongst others) of a 
brother's notions." In all sentences like those just quoted, 
there are two substantives : one which the a agrees with, 
and which is expressed ; and one by which orother^s is 
governed, and which is omitted, as being imderstood. — 
[This whole observation is taken from Lat&am's English 
Q-rammar.] 



Bulb V.— ON THE CASE ABSOLUTE. 

A noun is sometimes introduced into a sentence not as 
the subject of a verb, and not in a state of government — 
that is, not governed by a verb, a preposition, or by another 
noun ; hence, such noun is called absolute, as being free 
from such influence as one word exercises on another in 
causing it to assume a particular form ; as in the expression, 
" The day being fine, we took a walk ;" wherein day is in 
no wise connected with any word as governing it, and is 
the case absolute. 

When two actions are represented as occurring simul- 
taneously, the one may be expressed in the ordinary way, 
by a subject and a verb ; the other, by a noun or pronoun, 
and a participle agreeing therewith. This is especially the 
case when the two actions stand connected with each other, 
one as cause, the other as effect : thus—" His father being 
absent, he conducted himself riotously," wherein "he con- 
ducted himself riotously " is the proposition, in which the 
subject is he and the verb conducted : this expresses the 
effect. " His father being absent," is equal to another 
proposition, "Because his father was absent;" wherein 
father unites with the participle, heing, to express the cause, 
and is the absolute construction or tne case absolute. 

The absolute construction, as well as a cause, expresses 
also a Btaie or condition ; as in the sentence, " The King 
having seated himself on the throne, the deputation pro- 
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eeeded to read tHe address ;'* wherein E^ng is tHe case ab- 
solute ; and the clause, '* The King having seated himself 
on the throne," expresses the state in which the King was, 
and the time of the act expressed in the suhsequent clause. 

The possessive case is not used as the case ahsolute; 
hence such case must be either the nominative or the ob- 
jective ; and these cases being alike in form, it matters not, 
as far as nouns are concerned, whether the one or the 
other be set down as the absolute case. It is different with 
regard to pronouns, which are sometimes used absolutely, 
and which, in some instances, are so inflected as to be 
different in form in the nominative and objective. 

" He being now dead, his son managed the estate." 

" Him being now dead, his son managed the estate." 

The question is, which of these is the correct expression ; 
and the answer is, that although the latter would formerly 
be used, and may be, logically speaking, the more correct, 
the former is more adopted by late writers, and it may, from 
such examples, be laid down that the nominative is the case 
absolute. 

" He spoke regarding him." This expression does not 
militate against the principle just laid down ; him is not 
the case absolute, but the objective case, governed by the 
transitive participle regardimg, which agrees with he. If 
the absolute expression were used to express the same idea, 
it would be in the following form — " He spoke, he being 
regarded*^ A similar observation applies to the following 
— " He spoke concerning him ;" wherein the participle 
concerning is used transitively, and in its literal accepta- 
tion of perceivvngj that is, having in mind. 

" Generally speaking : " this is an instance of the absolute 
construction with an ellipsis of the noun or pronoun with 
which speaking agrees. The expression is equivalent to, 
" We, generally speaking," that is, speaking of the greater 
number as opposed to particulars; here, we is the case 
absolute. 

" To he candid, I do not wish to accompany you." In 
such expressions, the infinitive mood used as a noun may 
be considered as absolute; the better way, however, to 
account for such, is to consider them as elliptical : thus — 
" To be candid," = " If you will allow me to be candid ;•' 
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wherein to be is the infinitive mood, depending on the verb 
allow, 

" Notwithsta/ndmg the wetness of the day, we took a 
walk ;" " He took a walk during the rain." 

Nothing can possibly be more ungrammatical and illogi** 
cal than .to consider notwithstandma and dimn^, in sach 
expressions, as prepositions govermng the nouns which 
follow them in the objective case. Wetness is evidently 
the case absolute ; and withstanding — that is, opposing — 
qualified by the negative not, is the participle of the verb 
to withstand, and agrees with the noun wetness. In like 
manner, during is a contracted form of the participle en^ 
during ; which, in the sense oi holdings out or lasting, agrees 
with the noim ravn, which is the case absolute. 



ExTM VI.— ON THE VERB «T0 BJE^' Ac., Ac. 

The verb 2b he requires the same case after as before it : 
thus — '^Lartius toas the first Dictator ;" wherein LartvuB 
is the nominative before was ; and Dictator is therefore said 
to be the nominative following it. 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE VERB " TO BE,** &c. 8cc. 

1. Passive verbs, especially verbs of naming, and some 
intransitive verbs, also require after them the case which 
precedes them : thus — '^ Brutus and Oassius were esteemed 
patriots;" "William I. ioas called Chnqueror;" "He he* 
came a great man ;" " He lived and died a hero." 

NoTB. — ^In the first example given under this observa* 
tion, patriots may be regarded as following to he, under- 
stood. Whether this be required here or not, it is certain 
that, in the case of many intransitive verbs, such oonstruo- 
tion is necessary ; as, " He seems the leader of his party ;" 
f . e,, " He seems to be the leader,*' &c. 

2. This construction of. the verb to he, Ac. Ac., depends 
evidently on the principle of apposition ; the noun following 
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sucli verbs in every instance being another name for the * 
subject thereof, and the verb itself serving as a copula 
whereby the two names are Hnked together. The rule, 
therefore, laid down under the head Apposition, is virtually 
identical with the rule on the verb 2b be ; the only differ- 
ence, as recognised by grammarians, between them consist* ' 
ing in the fact, that where the copula is used, the construc- 
tion is not Galled, though it really is, the construction of 
apposition. 

3. From the remarks under the head J^posiHon, and 
from Observations 20, 25, under Rule I., it will be clearly 
seen, that though the nouns following the verb to he must 
agree in case with the nouns preceding it, yet they maybe 
in different nimibers. 

4. The verb To be, &c. &c., as well as a noun or pronoim, 
taikes after it also an adjective agreeing with or qualifying 
the subject; as — "The sun was A^A in the heavens;" 
" Few and evil are the days of my pilgrimage." 

6. " He said it was he ;" " He believed it to be him." 
These are both correct : he, in the first sentence, follows 
VHM in the nominative, because it in the nominative pre- 
cedes it ; Mm, in the second, follows to he in the objective, 
because it, supposed to be the objective governed by he- 
lieved, precedes it. The classical scholar would probably 
account for the latter construction by regarding it as the' 
subject of the verb to he ; and therefore in the accusative 
case, from which the Mm would naturally follow in the 
accusative too. 

6» ** It is him we blame ;" " It is he we blame.*' Which 
is correct ? Before answering this question, an analysis 
of the expressions is necessary ; the fact is, they both ori- 
ginate in an attempt to amalgamate two distinct proposi- 
tions into one. The propositions would be — "It is he 
whom we blame." The question now arises, whether it is 
right to suppress Jie, the predicate of the proposition, or 
whom, the objective construction of the other; and the 
answer would naturally be — "Principle cannot determine," 
but usage does, and suppresses whom ; but, as a kind of 
equivalent for such suppression, and probably more on 
account of the vicinity of the transitive verb blame, the he 
is dianged into Mm, 
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7. " Who do you think him to be ?" " Whom do men 
say that I am P" The remarks in 5 and 6, and a little 
more consideration, will prove these expressions incorrect. 
The him in the first, governed by think in the objective, 
requires whom, not who ; whilst the I in the second, the 
subject of am, being nominative, requires who, not whom. 
The latter expression, in order to retain whom, should run 
thus — " Whom do men say me to be ;" which, though harsh 
to the ear, is correct grammar, according to classical usage. 

8. "Alfred was regarded a public benefactor;" "Alfred 
was regarded as a public benefactor." Both are correct ; 
the latter probably more, according to present usj^ge. In 
the first, we have literally the construction of apposition ; 
the latter sentence, and all such, may be regarded as ellip« 
tical ; a verb out of the preceding clause being understood 
as the predicate of the noun which succeeds m : thus — 
" Alfred was regarded as a public benefactor (is regarded)." 



Etjlb VII.— on THE INFINITIVE MOOD. 

One verb governs another in the infinitive mood ; as, 
" Boys love to play;'^ " He was desired to leave ;" wherein 
topiay, to leave, are infinitives, depending on the verbs love^ 
desired, respectively. In the case of the first example, 
and all such, the infinitive is clearly the object of the tran- 
sitive verb. (See Observation 2, Rule II.) 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE INFINITIVE MOOD. 

1. This general rule asserts the principle, that when the 
infinitive mood is in a state of government, that is, when it 
is neither the subject or part thereof, nor the object of a 
verb or preposition ; it is merely the complement of some 
other verb, on which it is said to depend. " Se wishes,'* 
for instance, gives no idea as to the object of his wishes : 
to make the idea complete, the infinitive is necessary, and 
we accordingly say, " He wishes to write, to come, to play,'* 
&c. &c. 
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2. Instead of the infinitive complement expressing a 
purpose, the conjmictiTe thaty with a subject and some part 
of the supplemental verb, may be substituted : thus — " He 
wishes that he may play" = " To play." 

3. The infinitiye mood is joined as a complement or 
supplementary expression to participles, adjectives, and 
nouns, as well as to verbs: thus — ^''They engaging to do 
it;" **Eeady to comply :^^ "My inclinaticm to refme is 
strong." In the latter example, and similar ones, the in- 
finitive mood is equal to a noun in apposition with the 
noun on which it is said to depend. 

4. The infinitive used objectively follows verbs express- 
ing feeUngs, powers, operations, &c. &c., of the mind : 
thus — " I desire to read ;" " I undertake to be present ;" 
** I exhort you to go." 

5. There is a twofold construction ofthe infinitive mood, 
of which the following are examples : — " I desire to read ;" 
" I desire you to read ;" from which it appears, that when 
the simple infinitive follows some verbs, the subject of them 
u the same as the subject of the verbs themselves. Thus, in 
the first example, to read and desi/re have the same subject : 
it. is different in the second example, wherein the two verbs 
have different subjects. 

6. When the infinitive is used objectively, it is frequently 
placed afi the object of the governing verb, and the infini- 
tive in apposition therewith : as, " I thought it useless to 
make the experiment." 

7. It will have been seen that the particle to precedes 
the infinitive mood : this particle, which is called the sign 
of the infinitive, is omitted in the case Of the verbs, hid, 
do, dare, feel, hear, make, need, see, observe, and some 
others : thus we say, " I saw him do it," instead of " I saw 
him ^ ^ it ;" " We heard him say it." Bare sometimes 
takes after it the sign of the infinitive, sometimes ondts it : 
in the former case it signifies defiance ; in the latter, the act 
of venturing. Thus — " He dared me to speak :" " We dare 
not go home." 

8. " I am to blame ;" " I am to speak." These idiomatic 
phrases, and such as they, are not explainable on the prin- 
ciple of the government of one verb over another in the 
iimnitive mood ; but rather on the principle of the ftll^pffii^ 
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In the first example, Uable may be supplied ; and to blame, 
if an infinitive mood, depends thereon as the active for the 
passive— a substitution frequent! j occurring in the classical 
languages : if blame be a noun, it of course is governed by 
the preposition to. 



Bulb VIII.— ON THE RELATIVE AND OTHER 
PRONOUNS. 

When no nominative intervenes between the relative and 
the verb, the relative is the subject of the verb ; otherwise 
the case of the relative depends on the governing word in 
its own clause : as — " The men who arrived yesterday will 
depart to-morrow ;" " He ivhose life is well spent, does not 
fear death." In the former example, who is the subject of 
arrivedf no nominative intervening ; in the second, life, a 
nominative, intervenes between whose and spent ; whose^ 
therefore, is not the nominative, and the case thereof is 
determined by its position in the sentence : in the pre- 
sent instance it is possessive, as governed by the noun life. 

Note. — The fact of a nominative intervening between 
the relative and the verb, has nothing whatever, as a cause, 
to do with the government of the relative. The present 
rule is comparatively imnecessary, for the following rea- 
sons: — 

1st. If it be the subject of a verb, all that is necessary 
has been said about it imder Rule I. 

2nd. If it be the objective case, its government is com- 
prehended in the observations under Rule II. 

3rd. If it be the possessive case, its government is com** 
prehended in the observations under Rule IV. 

These reasons hold good because the pronoun, whether 
relative or otherwise, is governed in like manner aa the 
noun which it represents. 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE RELATIVE AND OTHER 
PRONOUNS. 

1. The relative, when in the objective case, is, in very 
many instances, suppressed: thus — '*The house I lived 
in ;" that is, '' The house in which 1 lived."—'' I saw the 
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man yon spoke of;" that is, " I saw the man of whom you 
spoke."—" The horses I bought are dead ;" that is, " The 
horses whidh I bought, are dead." " The hfe he spent was 
a bad one ;" that is, "The life which he spent was a bad 
one. 

2. The relative sometimes has respect not to a noun as 
antecedent, but to some other word, frequently a prono- 
minal adjective ; in which case the concord of the relative is 
determined by the sense : thus — " In the same year was 
published my Inquiry, which, in my own opinion, who 
ought not to judge on that subject, is, of all my writings, 
incomparably the best." — Hwme. 

" For my own part, who must confess it to my shame, 
that I never read anything but for pleasure." — Dry den, 

" In the general warfare of the age, the advantage was 
on their side who were most commonly the assailants."— 
Qibhon, 

NoTB.-^The classical scholar is not to be reminded that 
this is a principle so universally acknowledged as to be em- 
bodied in a distinct ruk in the Latin grammars. The 
following is an example thereof from Terence — " Omnes 
laudare fortunas meas qui filium haberem." 

3. " Aristides was a man than whom no one ever was 
more just." This is a very common sort of expression, and 
yet it is grammatically incorrect. In the example as given 
there are two propositions — "Aristides was a ipan; no 
one was ever more just than Aristides." It is evident that 
the relative whom is intended as a substitute for Aristides^ 
and therefore must be in the case in which Aristides would 
be, if expressed; this case is in the nominative, as will 
appear fr:om concluding the sense — " No one ever was more 
just than Aristides was ;^^ hence the expression should be 
than who. It is difficult to accoimt for the prevalence of 
the form, than whom; unless it be that it arose in the 
disposition of classical scholars to imitate the usage of the 
classical languages— ;;i«^M?r quo — wherein there is no Latin 
for the particle than^ and the relative is in a case not the 
nominative. 

4. Thaiy as a relative, is substituted for who and which : — 
(i.) After adjectives iA the superlative d3gree; as, 

" Solomon was the wisest man that ever lived." 
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(ii.) When the antecedent consists of two words, one 
requiring the relative who ; the other, which ; as, " The nuu^ 
and the dog that were found in the snow, are recognised." 

(iii.) After the pronoun who used interrogatively; as, 
^* Who that regards his character can act so P " 

(iv.) As the relative of %ame ; as, '' The 9ame individual 
that we met yesterday." 

(v.) After expressions relating to time ; as, '^ In the day 
that thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die." Here t\at 
is equivalent to m which. 

Note. — In such expressions as the last, that is frequently 
omitted; as, '^From the moment he arrived till he de- 
parted." 

5. What is often vulgarly used for thai; as, ''They 
did not understand but what they would be sent for." In 
this expression, however, and sinular ones, the word thai is 
rather a conjunction than a pronoun. 

6. Which is often questionably used for that : as, '' After 
which time;" this should be, ^^that or this time." (See 
Observation 11. on the etymology of the Adjective.) 

7. It is further to be remarkeKi, with regard to thixt used 
relatively, that it seldom, if ever, follows a verb or prepo- 
sition. We say — " The man to whom (not to that) iwrote 
yesterday." " There met us a robber, having vanquished 
whom (not that) we went on our way." 

8. fVom what has been said it is manifest that cerfcain 
relatives may be used as substitutes for others ; care must 
be taken, however, that in complex sentences (shoidd a 
necessity arise to introduce the relative more than once) 
the same relative be used. Moh is a noun ; to represent 
which we use who or which indiscriminately. We say — 
''The mob, who now amounted to 500 individuals, and 
whom (not which) the force in the barracks was insufficient 
to resist ;" or, " The mob, which now amounted to 600 
individuals, and which (not whom) the force in the bar- 
racks was insufficient to resist." 

9. The infinitive mood is often used absolutely, to expresa 
a purpose, after the relative pronoun : thus — " Everything 
has been done by which to induce him to alter his mind." 
The infinitive so used depends on some word or words 
understood, by which it toas possible to induce," &c. &c. 
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10. An adverb of place frequently stands in the position 
of the relative : thus — ^**He now entered the chamber, aohere 
he found the letter" =s« in which." 

11. In the introductory remarks on S3mtax, it was laid 
down that the relative should follow its antecedent as closely 
as possible. Of this principle the following will serve as 
an illustration : — " Philip, the father of Alexander, wJu> 
founded the Macedonian Empire." Here it is impossible to 
discover grammatically which noun — Alexander or FMUp 
— is the antecedent to who, Latham defends such phrase* 
ology, by supposing such an expression as ^'Philip, the father 
of Alexander," a single mtmy-worded name^ serving as the 
antecedent of who. To this defence it may be objected, 
Who is to determine when the writer intends such an ex- 
pression to be so understood ? There are many ways of 
avoiding such obscurities — " Philip, who was the father of 
Alexander, and who founded the Macedonian Empire," will 
serve as a specimen. 

12. The words that ask and answer a question should 
be in the same case. As — 

Q.) Who is there ?— 7 (not me). 

(ii.) Whom do you seek ? — Him (not he). 

(iii.) Whose book is this ? — His (not he or him). 

(iv.) Who do men say that I am ? — H.e (not him). 

Note. — The answers to the foregoing questions are sop* 
plied by pronouns, in order that the case of the answering 
word may the more easily be discerned ; the same princip^ 
gaides as to the case of the noun used to answer a ques* 
tion. 

13. "Somebody, I don't know who told me." In such 
expression, who, not whom, is correct. Whom must not be 
used as though it were the object of the transitive verb 
know : the object of this verb is understood ; and the sen- 
tence, when fuUy eiroressed, would read thus: — ''Some* 
body, I don't know the person who told me, told me." Or 
more euphoniously — " Somebody told me; I don't know 
the person who told me J* 

14. ''He threatened death to whoever would oppose 
him." Here the word governed by the preposition to is 
omitted ; and whoever, its relative, is the nominative to tii« 
verb would oppose. This formula is a strong one> aad xmoi 
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wh^i there is intended no exc^Hdon to the general state- 
ment made thereby. The sent^ce Mij expressed is equal 
in meaning to the following : — '* He threatened death to 
the tnan, whoever he should he, that would oppose him."-— 
(See Observation 11. on the etymology of the Belative Pro- 
noun.) 

15. Pleonasms of pronouns should be avoided. " The 
ship that sailed yesterday, she is reported as lost." Here 
she is pleonastic ; as it and ship are both the subject of the 
same verb, is reported. 

Note. — On some occasions, for the sake of emphasis, 
in highly impassioned language, such pleonasms are allow- 
able, and even beautiful. "The Lord, he is the God," 
(1 Kings xviii. 89,) is a well'^own example. The foir»> 
going observations, in addition to those previously made 
on the etymology of Prtmouns, will, it is hoped, be suf- 
£eient to illustrate practically the usage of this important 
class of words. Should the stud^it have any difficulty m 
determining the grammatical position of any pronoun in a 
sentence which he may desire either to analyze or construct, 
by seeking out the noun for which such pronoun is intended 
to be a substitute, and treating the latter in all respects as 
he would the noun itself, his difficulty will vanish. 



etob IX.— on the participles. 

Participles govern the same case as the verbs from which 
they are derived : as, "I was weary with hearing him ;** 
wherein him is in the objective case, governed by the par- 
ticiple hearing; the verb to hear being transitive, and, as 
such, govermng the objed&ve case. 



OBSERVATIONS OK THE PARTICIPLES. 

1. The Present Participle is capable ofbeing treated as a 
aoim in all respects. As, " By the learning of langua^ 
tihe intellectual faculties are strength^ied ;*' here leamrna^ 
ipvliick is a partidple, is treated as a noua ; and, as such. 
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placed in a state of goyemment under the preposition hy ; 
at has also the prepositional complement '' of languages," as 
if it were a noun. 

Note. — ^The present participle, when so used, requires the 
before it, and ()/* after it; as, "By the observing <7f these 
laws, you will be able to decide for yourself." 

2. The same idea is expressible by the simple participle, 
as by the participle with the foregoing construction : thus 
we say, " The ju(%e is engaged with the hearing of 2k case :" 
or, " The judge is engaged with (or in) hearing a case." 

NoTB. — In many instances, however, the ideas expressed 
by the two participles with the foregoing constructions are 
wholly different, and great care should be employed in order 
that the form used should express adequately the idea in^ 
tended ; thus, " He made his statement in the hearing of 
three persons ;" and, " They occupied an hour in hearing 
bin)," express ideas, as far as the agent of the act of hear^ 
ing is considered, wholly different. 

3. The present participle, when a possessive case of a 
pronoun precedes it, sometimes is, and sometimes is not, 
followed by of Thus, " His observing of the rules proved 
his safety ;" " By his neglecting his duties he displeased 
his employers." 

4. When a preposition, or the infinitive mood, follows 
the present participle used as a noun, of\& not allowable. 
Thus, "Their leaning too much on the help of friends, 
destroys all self-reliance ;" " Their refusing to ratify the 
treaty brought on war." 

5. The present participle is not only passively governed 
IIS a noun, but has an active government similar to that 
which the noun has. Thus, " Great good will result from 
the student's reflecting seriously;" wherein student^ a is 
the possessive complement of, and governed by, reflecting^ 
as a noun. 

Note. — In some instances a confusion of ideas might 
result from such use of the participle without sufficient 
care. " What is your opinion as to my servant leaving 
to-morrow ? " " What is your opinion as to my servant's 
leaving to-day ? " Herein are expressed two ideas, very 
widely different. In the first expression, the meaning ie^ 
" Do you think it is advisable or not that my servant should 
leave r" In the second, there is an adnusaion that the ser- 
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vant has left already, and an opinion is asked as to the 
defensibility of the act of leaving. 

6. The present participle is frequently used to express 
a cause or a motive for an act expressed by a verb whose 
subject agrees with the participle; as, "Knowing the 
general to be an inflexible disciplinarian, he submitted at 
once to the commands he received ;" " Desiring to recruit 
his health, he spent a few months in the country.*' . 

7. The past participle is used afber the verbs to have, 
and to he; thus, "He has come'' (not came) ; "The sun 
has arisen'' (not arose), "The work was be^un" (not 
heffan). — [See List of Irregular Verbs, and the remarks 
preceding it.] 

8. The past participle expresses a past act, and yet unites 
with the present tense of the verb to be, in order to express 
Q. present act ; as, " I am beaten ;" in which expression the 
act ot beating is represented as past, whilst the state of the 
party affected by such act is represented as present. Thus, 
" I am loved," is equivalent to-—-" 1 amm the position of a 
person who has 6«&» loved." 

9. The same form may be sometimes used to express a 
present act denoting a hahity sometimes an act already 
passed ; as, " I am prepared every night in my lessons by a 
teacher;" "I am prepared with my lessons, and anxious 
to say them." 

10. Past participles obviate the necessity of a relative 
clause, and thus contribute to gain time by shortening 
language; thus, "He lost popvdarity by two acts cha- 
racterized by great cruelty." This is equivalent to, "By 
two acts which were characterized," &c. ; from which it . 
appears that the relative may be suppressed, and the predi- 
cate thereof changed into the participle agreeing, as an '. 
adjective, with the antecedent. 

11. A participle may frequently be converted into a verb, 
the conjunction and connecting such verb with the re- 
maining one. Thus, " The towers bemg undermined, ^ow 
f^U" = " The towers were undermined, and now fell." 

12. A verb may be changed into the participle by a 
species of converse construction ; and thus the connecting 
copula may be omitted, and the sentence rendered less 

I 
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complex ; as, -'His leg was broken, and he waff conseqnentlj. 
unable to walk" = " His leg having been broken, he was 
unable to walk." 

Note. — The construction noticed in Observations 11, 
12, prevails extensively in the Latin language. 



EULB X. 



Sektekcbs wherein something contingent (that is, 
dependent on something else) or doubts is implied, require 
the verb to be expressed in the subjunctive mood ; thus — 
" J^he require the letter of introduction, don't refuse it 
to him/' Here there is an uncertainty in the mind of the 
speaker as to the act of requiring; that is, whether it wiU 
take place or not, and therefore the verb require (not 
requires) is used. 

OBSEEVATIOXS ON EULE X. 

1. Some conjunctions appear to govern the mood of the 
verb which follows in the same clause ; that is, according as 
certainty or imcertainty, contingency or the want thereof 
is implied by such conjunctions. " He will come, because 
he was ordered to do so :" here is because connecting two 
propositions which are positive ; the latter verb is there- 
fore in the indicative mood. " Bain will fall, if clouds be 
gathered:" here one proposition expresses the condition 
of the other ; that is, the falling of the rain will depend on 
the gathering of the clouds. The verb, therefore, of the 
latter clause, expressing the condition on which the act of 
the preceding depends, is subjunctive. 

2. ' Of two propositions, one may be the condition of the 
other. "The day will be clear, ^the sun shine:" here, 
although it is certain that if the sun shine the day will be 
clear, there is no certainty of the sun shining. Of the two 
propositions, one only embodies a certain feict ; and that is 
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certain only conditionallj. Now an action, wherein there 
enters any notion of <uncertamty or indefinitude, and is at 
the same time connected with another action, is expressed, 
not by the indicative mood, but the subjunctive. " If the 
sun shine (not shines) the day will be clear." Simple un- 
certainty will not constitute a subjunctive construction ; 
as, ''I am perhaps in the wrong." Neither will simple 
connection ; as, '^ I am wrong, because you are right." But 
the two combined constitute the construction in question ; 
as, " If I be wrong, you are right." Now a coiyunction 
that connects two certain propositions may be said to 
govern an indicative mood; and a conjunction that con- 
nects an uncertain proposition with a certain one, may be 
said to govern a subjunctive mood. [The whole of the 
foregoing observation is taken from Latham.] 

NoTB. — There can be assigned no valid reason why a 
doubtful proposition should be expressed by the subjunctive 
mood rather than any other. '' If the sun shines," and 
" If the sun shine," express the same idea, and are philo- 
sophically correct. The use of the subjunctive arose pri- 
marily from the consideration that sentences like, '^ The sun 
shines," and " If the sun shine," express acts in a different 
degree of positiveness, and the supposed necessity of dis- 
ting^hing the degree thereof by using a different mode 
or form of the verb. Still such distinction of mode is 
awkward, and evidently unnecessary ; the conjunction con- 
necting the propositions, and not the difference of mode, 
conveying the idea of the difference in degree of positiveness. 
This difference of mode, however prevalent in ancient times, 
has been of late years much disused, and very conveniently 
for a writer or speaker, inasmuch as considerable confusion 
prevails from the fact that scarcely any two writers on 
grammar are found to agree even on the i/nflecHon of the 
so called subjunctive mood. As a matter of practical utility, 
''If he go," and ''If he goes," are equal; and no speaker 
could be proved ungranmiatical fr(»n using the one m pre- 
ference to the other. 
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EULE XI. 

In" the constanictian of sentences, the order of time must 
be carefiiUy observed, and a correspondence throughout the 
several parts studiously maintained : thus, '' I promised t4> 
have spoken to him on that subject,*' is erroneous, and 
should be, " I promised to speak," &c. ; the word promised 
taking us back to the time at which the promise was made 
to speak, which promise could not have been antecedently 
performed. 

Note. — The foregoing rule is laid down as it is given 
formally in most .grammars. It is impossible, however, to 
embody all the cases of construction as to tense, that may 
arise under any rule, however comprehensive. The appli- 
cation of care and the employment of thought, on the 
part of the pupil, together with a consideration of what 
the sense intended to be conveyed requires, will always be 
sufficient to enable him to avoid inaccuracies in the use of 
the several tenses of the verbs in complex sentences. The 
following examples of inaccuracies in this particular will, 
it is hoped, prove an additional help : — 

1. " I remember him these many years," should be, " I 
have remembered him these many years ;*' because the act 
of remembering cannot be confined to the present moment, 
but must extend thereto through some portion of time 
anterior ; the tense therefore to be used in such a case is 
the perfect, which, as was remarked in the etymology of 
the Verb, represents an act occurring in the past, and 
extending throughout it up to the present time. 

2. "I have compassion on the multitude, because they 
continue with me now three days." The remarks in Ex- 
ample 1, will serve to shew that the latter clause should 
read — " Because they have continued with me now." 

3. "I expected to have received an answer last Monday/' 
should be, *' I expected to receive ;" because the person 
represented by I, expected the letter on Monday, not prior 
to that day. 

Note. — The foregoing is an example of a very common 
error, that of using the perfect instead of the infinitive 
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present of a verb in a subsidiary clause. " I was inclined 
to have gone to town last Saturday," is another example. 
This error arises fiom want of consideration. The act of 
$oviig, in the fore-mentioned clause, appears pMt at the 
time when the sentence is ejcpressed; the speaker, there- 
fore, ^i^^np^ into the conclusion that the past time must be 
expressed by that form of the verb wluch expresses such 
act. Nothing can be more erroneous ; and the slightest 
reflection would demonstrate that the act q^ going must be 
represented as pres&nt in regard of that time when the 
inclination t^ go took place, although the inclination itself 
jauAt be represented as past in regard of the time when 
such inclination is announced, 

4. " I called on him yesterday, and expressed a wish to 
have alluded to the matter," should be, "to allude," that 
is, at the time when the call was made, not previously. 

** I called on him yesterday, and expressed my regret 
that I had not alluded to the matter." This is different 
altogether in construction from the foregoing, and per- 
fectly correct ; the regret existing at the time of the call, 
that the allusion had not been made previously thereto. 

Note. — The word that, conveying an intention, and 
succeeded by a verb expressing an act which must neces- 
sarily follow an act expressed by the preceding verb, 
requires both Verbs to be expressed in the same tense. 
Thus, " I am going, that I might hear the Doctor," should 
be, " that I may hear ;" because it is impossible that an 
act can be performed now, that something may follow from 
«uch Bct prevumslg. 



Rule XII. 



CoKJimcTiOKS couple verbs in the same mood and tense, 
and nouns and pronouns in the same case : thus, " Praise the 
Iiord, and rejoice in His name ;" " He spoke to him and 
me." In the former example, and couples the verbs, 
praise, rejoice, in the imperative mood ; in the latter, and 
connects him and me in the objective case. 

Note. — ^The foregoing, though generally laid down as 
a rule in grammars, is manifestly unnecessary, and, as far 
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as it is expressed, even incomplete : ** Do this and thos 
shalt live," vitiating it as far as the moods of verbs are 
concerned, and proving that a qualification such as, *' m 
the same sense," should be inserted afber verbs ; and then 
the rule is unnecessary, for the mood of the verb must, 
under every variety of position, be adapted to express the 
sense intended. As regards the case of nouns and pro- 
nouns, too, sucb rule is whoUy superfluous, as, being under 
the same government, they must be in the same case. In 
the foregoing example, the sentence is elliptical, and when 
completed would read thus, — " He spoke to him and (he 
spoke to) me ;" wherein me is governed by the preposition 
to, and necessarily in the objective, according to the prin- 
ciple laid down in Bule 2. 

In Bule 2, Observation 14, the necessity was pointed 
out of using afber each word in a sentence its appropriate 
preposition or particle, should different words require to 
be differently constructed. The construction of words, 
that is to say, the peculiar particle or formula of words 
required after each, is not always known, and even when 
known, not always attended to ; gross, and, as sucb, offen- 
sive blimders, may be pointed out in this respect even in 
reputable writers. The following list of words, with 
their peculiar construction, will, it is hoped, prove service- 
able to the learner ; it is not possible to give^ in sucb list, 
all the words of the language which have a peculiarity of 
construction ; to do so would swell the size thereof to an 
inconvenient degree ; but the student's own observation 
and care combined, in addition to the assistance he will 
receive from having such a list to refer to, will be sufficient, 
it is hoped, to release him from any embarrassment he 
may labour under in this respect. 

Attention is directed to the expression, " peculiarity of 
construction." Some words have a common construction. 
All past participles, for instance, take after them fty, which 
introduces the agent ; thus, " A rrum praised htf his ootem- 
poraries." Again, all nouns take after them, of, which, 
with the following noun, express the complement of the 
preceding noun, and are equivalent to the possessive case ; 
thus, " The velocity of 2k idling body."- The word equi- 
valent, as a noun, is constructed with for ; thus, " He 
paceived an equivalent,^ his labour;" whilst, as an adjeo* 
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tive, it is constructed with to; thus, " He received a reward 
equivalent to (not for) his services." The word equivalent 
is not constructed with the particle vnth; we do not say, 
** equivalent vntli his labour." Equivalent, however, may 
take afber it a particle other than to and tvith, according 
to the idea intended to be conveyed : thus we may say, 
** He received a reward equivalent to his services in the 
position he* was advanced to," wherein the preposition, in, 
follows equivalent. But it is observable, that in, with the 
succeeding clause, is accidentally introduced, and may or may 
not be expressed, at the pleasure of the speaker ; whereas the 
to SLudfor must follow the word in question, according as 
it is a noun or an adjective y they are, as it were, part and 
parcel of the word, and naturally belong to it as a kind of 
complement, it being impossible to speak of an equiva- 
lent without implying two things equal to each other, one 
of which is always expressed, and the other either expressed 
OT understood. 

This is what is meant by the peculiarity of construction 
of a word. Some words admit of different constructions in 
the same sense. Thus prejudice is constructed with towards 
and against^ both introducing the same individual ; we say, 
f6r instance, "He was actuated by fierce prejudice towards 
or against me." The wordi prejudice takes afber it also q/J 
but then its signification is different fi-om that- which 
belongs to it with the foregoing construction ; thus, 
" Lady Jane Grey ascended the throne to the prejudice of 
Mary ;" Mfh&rQhxi. prejudice implies hu/rt, damage to Mary's 
claim. We say, moreover, " The prejudice of one man 
towards another ;" where the construction of with the 
following noun is merely the complement of prejudice, 
which it has in common with all nouns ; but towards and 
against is the construction of the word prejudice, which 
other nouns have not, and which, therefore, are its parti- 
cular construction. 



EXAMPLES OF PABTICULAR CONSTRUCTION. 

Abashed at. Accused of bg. (1.) 

Abhorrence qf. Acquit of 
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Adapted to. 
Adjoining to. (2.) 
Aj6fectionate to, towards. (3.) 
Agreeable to. 
Allied to. 
Amenable to. 
Anger to, towards. 
Angry with. 
Antipathy ^0, towards. 
Apart from. 
Appeal to, from. (6.) 
Appertain to. 
Appljr to, for, at. (4.) 
Application to, for, at.. 
Approve of. 
Appropriate to^ 
^Apprise of 
Asuamed of 
Ascribe to. 
Associated with. 
Aspire to. 
Atone for. 
Attain to. (6.) 
Attach ta. 

Attend on, upon, to, at. (7.) 
Attentive to. 
Attribute Jo. 
Avail of 

Averse to. \ rR\ 

Aversion towards. )^ '^ 
Avert from. 
Awake from. 
Backward in. 
Bargain with, for. ) /q\ 
^2ixteir with, for. j ^' '' 
Bear vnth. (10.) 
Behalf o/: 
Believe in. 
Belong to. 
Beneficial to. 
Bequeath to. 



with* 



Bereft q/! 

Beset with. 

Besmear 1 

Besprinkle 3 

Bestow on, upon. 

Betake to. 

Betroth to. 

Beware of 

Bidder ybr. 

Boast of. 

Calculate on, to. (12.) 

Call on, for. (11.) 

Capture of. 

Cede to. 

Change ybr. 

Charm with. 

Comply with. 

CfHnpieSB inia* 

Concemedfor, 

Condole with. 

Conduce to, towards. 

Conducive to. 

Confer with, on, upon. (13*) 

Ccuxfide inu 

Confident of, in. (14.) 

Confidence in. 

Conformable to. 

Connive at. 

Consonant to. 

Conscious qfi 

Consign to. 

Consist of, in. (15.) 

Conspire ) . . 

Conspiracy 1^»""- 

Conversant with. 

Customary ybr. 

Content with. 

Contribute to, towards. 

Contrary to. 

Converse with. 

Convinced of, by. (16.) 
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Dead to, in. (17.) 
Dear to. 

Debar Jrom, 

Decide on, against (18.) 

Decorate with^ 

Dedicate to. 

Deduct from. 

Deference towards. 

Deliberate-MTiM, upon, (19) 

Dependent on. (20.) 

Derogatory to. 

Descend/rom, into. (21) 

Detach j^o«». 

Deter /row, hy. (22.) 

Determined upon, to. 

Detrimental to. 

Devolve an, upon. 

Disagree with. 

Disagreeable to. 

Dispense with. 

Doubted of. 

Differ Jrom. 

DJjfference with, between, in, 

through. (23.) 
Disappointed of, in (24.) 
Disapprove of (25.) 
Dissent from. 
Eager in, to. (26.) 
Encamp in, on, upon. 
Encounter (noun) with. 
Endow with. 
Engaged in, with. 
Engagement unth. 
Enmity toujords, against. 
Enraged with, at. 
Envy towards. 
Equal to. 
Equidistant from. 
'Eraaefrom. 
"Escaipe from. 
Essay (noun) on. (27.) 



Excel in. 

Exception from. 

E xemption from. 

Expert at, in. 

Expel yh>w. 

Export to, from. (28.) 

Exclude j^<M». 

Faithful to. 

Fall under. (29.) 

Fasten to. 

Favourable to. 

Fawn upon. 

Fight unth, against. (30 ^ 

Fire at, upon. (31.) 

Fitted to. 

¥\eefrom. 

Follow after. (32.) 

Fraught with. 

Yreefrom. 

Friendly to, with. 

Frown on, upon. 

Gaze at. 

Gifted with. 

Glance at. 

Glad at, of 

Glow with. 

Glut with. 

Graft into, upon. 

Grapple udth. 

Grieved unth. \ .qq x 

Grieve/or. j ^^^'^ 

Gmlty of. 

Harmony unth. 

Hateful to. 

Hear of, from. (34.) 

Hearken to. 

Heed (noun) to. 

Heedless of. 

Heir to. 

Hesitate in, to, about. (35.) 

Hide/rom. 

i3 
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Hie io. Hinged on. 

Hinted at, to. (36.) Hurl a^0hst. 

Hover ttbout. 



OBSERVATIONS ON, AND EXAMPLES OP, THE CON- 
STRUCTION OP SOME OP THJD WORDS UNDER 
THE LETTEfttS A AND JST INCLUSIVE. 

1. Accused requires of followed by the crime, and by 
followed by the accuser. 

2. Aborning : this word may take to, or omit it ; thus, 
" He Jbought a house adjoining to (or adjoining) his fJEirm." 
The latter is more used. 

8. j^ectionatCy affectionately , affection : these words 
are similarly constructed, and it may be remarked that the 
adjective, verb, adverb, and noun of the same family, are, 
in most instances, constructed alike. 

4. Apphf : we apply to an individual for something at 
such and such a time, place, &c. &e, 

5. Appeal: we i^peal to a jiidge to retry our cause 
from one whose decision we are not content with ; ,^, 

afber appeal, introduces the object or purpose of appeal. 

6. Attain : ^o, may be expressed or omitted: thus, "He 
attained to (or attained) his object.'* 

7. Attend : a servant attends on or vpons, master. The 
word in question is followed by to when casual, not habi- 
tual, attention is implied ; .as, " Attend to your business ;" 
and a person attends at a/place when he calls there, and 
also attends at a certain time. 

8. Averse : " He appeared quite averse to your propo- 
sal ;'* "He exhibited his aversion towards me very strongly." 

9. Bargai/n, barter, are similarly constructed. Men Imu*- 
gain and barter toith men for the article they receive in 
exchange. 

10. Bear with, signifies, to put up with or receive pa- 
tiently ill-treatment at the hands of another. 

11. Call on, for : we call on a person when we pay a 
visit ; also when we request him to do something ; as, " I 
call on you for a song ;" we call for a thing when we 
desire to receive it. 

12. Calcviated : " He calculated on receiving-intelligence 
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a month sooner;" "That act was calculated to ujure 
him.'' 

18. Confer y followed by wiih^ signifies to commmie with 
another, by way of advice ; on introduces the subject 
matter of the conference, and also the party on whom 
something is bestowed. 

34. Cof^fident of, introduces the thing which is strongly 
expected or surely known ; and we say, " He was confident 
in the expectation that it would be as he desired." 

15. Consist : *' A man's life consisteth not in the abund- 
ance of the things which he possesseth ;" '^ Atmospheric 
air consists ofs^ compoupd of two gases." 

16. Convinced : a man is convinced of something &y 
certain evidence, or by an individual persuading hi!b. 

17. Dead : a man is said to be dead to a thing which 
he cares not for, and dead in something which prevents 
him performing the fimctions of life ; thus, " Dead in tres- 
passes and sins.!' 

18. Decide : we decide on a course or plan which we 
desire to enter on ; a^cdnst it, when we refuse entering on 
it; we also decide against a person, when we judge his 
cause to be a bad one. 

19. DeUbera4e : we deliberate with a person whose 
advice we respect, and on the business about which we 
take counsel. 

20. Dependent : it is worthy of remark that this word 
and its opposite are differently constructed ; we say, '' He 
was dependent on fidends, in^pendent of them" 

21. Descend from the place or position left, into that 
entered on. 

22. Deter from a course or act by the cause. 

23. Difference : '^ I had a difference (quarrel) toith 
him ;" *^ There is a difference of opinion between you and 
me on that point, in that respect ;" through expresses the 
cause. 

24. Disaippointed: we are disappointed of or in something 
we expect and do not receive ; ^sappointed in it, when we 
receive it and find it does not realize the pleasure we anii- 
oipated therefrom. 

25. Disapprove of a thing not liked ; so the opposite 
approve is constructed. There is another usage of approve^ 
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as in the following example, *^ He approved himself in my 
eyes ;" meaning that he gave me reason to be satisfied 
with his conduct. 

26. Eager : '^ The man was eager in the pursuit of a 
thing;" when he pursued it, entered on the pursuit of it, 
and went through it energetically ; a man is eager to do a 
thing when he is anxious about it, although he may not 
actually do it. 

27. Essay, as a noun, is constructed with on : '^ He 
wrote an essay on that subject." Essay, as a verb, takes 
no particle after it : '' He essayed to spe^aJc ;" that is, at-» 
tempted to speak. 

28. Export : a commodity is exported to a country into 
which ilfis introduced ; from the coutitry out of which it 
is brought. 

29. Fall : this word has a great variety of construction, 
according to the different ideas to be expressed ; fall short 
of, fall upon, fall away, fall out, fall hack, fall headlong y 
in, together unth, down, are but a few examples of such 
variety. 

30. Eought : to fight with a man, is to fall out with or 
disagree with him ; to fight against, is to rank with his 
enemies, and so oppose him, especially in' battle. 

31. Fire : to fire at a mark, or bird, or person ; fired 
upon an enemy, more usually in battle. 

82. Follow : this word ordinarily takes the object direct, 
without the intervention of a particle ; when however it 
signifies to pursue eiagerly, it takes afier ; as, " Follow 
after righteousness." 

33. Grieved : to be grieved, with a person, is to be dis- 
pleased at his conduct; to be grieved \^ him, is to be 
sorry for some mishap w^hich has happened to him. 

34. Hear of, is to receive intelligence firom somebody else 
about some person or thing ; hear from, to receive intelli- 
gence or a communication from an individual himself. 

35. Hesitate : '^ He hesitated in his answer, he hesitated 
to answer, he hesitated about that matter;" the first 
means he answered, but not willingly ; the second may or 
may not imply that he answered ; the third, that he was 
not resolved as to what course he should adopt. 

36. Hinted : a man hints at a matter to which he 
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desires' to refer ; and to a person to whom he wishes to 
communicate some information. 



Inscribe upon. 
Insist upon, on. 
Instil into, 
Illastrative of. 
Impart to. 
Impervious to. 
Impressed with. 
Inconsistent toith. 
Incumbent on. 
Indefatigable in. 
Indicative of. 
Indignant at, with, (1.) 
Intent on, upon. 
Inveigh against. 
Knew of, (2.) 
Laugh at. 
Lavish in. 
Liable to. 

Martyr jl^, to. (3.) 
Meddle in, with. ^4.) 
Mediate between. 
Merciful toioards. 
Mix with. 
Moderate with, in. 
Moor to, in, (6.) 
Motive ybr. 
Muse over, upon. 
Mystery about. 
Natural/or,:^.. (6.) 
Necessary />r, to, 
Need of. 
Needful /o. 
Neglectful of 
Negociate with. 
New to. 
Next) 
Nigh [ to. 
Near) 



Nonconformity with. 

Non-c^tnpliance with. 

Noxious to. 

Nursery of, for. 

Obedience to. ' 

Obey in, (7.) 

Object 0/ to. (8.) 

Obnoxious to. 

Obsequious to. 

Observance of. 

Observations on. 

Obstruction to. 

Obvious to. 

Occur to, in, (9.) 

Offence at, to. (10.) 

OjQEended with. 

Operate upon. 

Opportunity ybr, to. 

Opposition to. 

Oration on. 

Orifice in. 

Origin of 

Originated M>. 

Ornament to. 

Overture to. 

Overwhelmed with. 

Owe to. 

Pamper with. 

'Psntfor, after, 
. Part with. 
*' Partial to. 

Partake of. 

Participate in. 

Party to. (11.) 

Patient in. (12.) 

Peculiar to. 

Penetrate to, into. 

Peopled by, with. 
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Perfect •«. 

Perpendicular to: 

Persevere in. 

Persist m. 

Plead/or, mth. 

Pleased imth. 

Present at, to. (13.) 

Priyil^;e of, in. 

Protest againat. 

Provide unth. 

Pursuant to. 

Badiate^om. 

Ballad. 

Bank with. 

Bavished with. 

Beason with. 

Bebel ogainH. 

Bebound yrom. 

'SLeceABfrom. 

Beceptacle,^. 

Beclaimj^(M». 

Becline agamtt, 

Beconcile to. 

BfiOGverJrom. 

Becourse to. 

Beduce under. (14.) 

Befrain^om. 

Begard to. 

Beinstate in. 

Bely upon. 

Bepel by, with. 

Beply to. 

Bepose in. 

Beproach with. 

"ELeMTvefor. 

Besemble in. 

Besemblance to, in. (16.) 

Bescue^om. 

Besign to. 

Besolve to, on, upon, 

Bedpond to. 



BeeoTlJirom. 

Beflect on, upon. 

Beplete with. 

Bepugnant to. 

Besort to. 

Bespectybr. 

Besponsible for. 

Bevolting to. 

Share with. 

Scruple at, to. 

Search (^or, into. 

Speak of about, to. 

Shrink }^*om« 

Scoff a^. 

Subscribe to, towards. (16.) 

Tarry in. 

Taste/or, of (17.) 

Tea with. 

Tedious in. 

Teem with. 

TeUo/ 

Temporise in, with. 

Ten^g towards. 

Tendenirv^ to, towards. 

Tenor of. 

Terminate in. 

Testify to, of, against. 

Think on, upon, qf. (18.) 

Thirst /or. 

Tied to. 

Tinctured with. 

Tipped with. 

Tolerated iy. 

Touched unih. 

Trample on, under. 

Transition of, from. 

Transported to, from. (19.) 

Troublesome to. 

Type of 

Unable to. 

Unacceptable to. 
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Unaccustomed to. 
Unacquainted imth. 
Unanimous in. 
Unapproved of, hy. 
Unaware of. 
Unbelief in. 
Uncalled ybr. 
Uncharitable towards. 
Unequal to. 
Unfrequented hy. 
Uninterested in. 
United in, with, (20.) 
Unkind towards. 
Unsuccessful in. 
Upbraid toith. 
Unwelcome to. 
Unworthy of. 
Useful to. 
Vacancy in, 
Varjr with, in, 
Vanance in, between. 
Veneration ybr. 
Vicissitudes of. 
Victim of, to. 
Victory over. 
Vindication of. 
Vexed at. 



Volunteer to. 

Vain of. 

Verdict of, for, agamst (21.) 

Voteybr, against. 

Voyage to. 

Vulnerable in. 

Wada through, in* 

Wager with. 

Warfare toith, 

Warne?/ 

Weary of, with, (22.) 

Wheedle mth. 

Whine about. 

Wish/or. 

Worry ujith. 

Wrangle toith. 

Wreak upon, on. 

Write to,of,aboutf against, 

for. (23.) 
Yearn over. 
. Yield to, in. 
Yoke to. 
Youthful in. 

Zeal in, towards, against, for. 
Zealous.^, in. 
Zest /or. 



OBSERVATIONS ON, AND EXAMPLES OP, THE CON- 
STRUCTION OP SOME OP THE WORDS UNDER THE 
LETTERS I AND Z XNCLUSIVE. 

1. Indignant at, introduces the cause of indignation; 
toith the individual towards whom the indignation is felt. 

2. ^Knew is sometimes constructed with the object direct, 
especially when it signifies to recognise ; sometimes it takes 
after it of, introducing the thipg known : this construc- 
tion is explainable on the prmciple well known to the 
classical scholar, that whereby the verb may be resolved 
into another verb with a noun kindred in its meaning to 
the first verb ; thus, knew is equivalent to had knowledge of. 
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3. Martyr : a man is said to be a martyr, or to suffer 
martyrdom, /or the cause (or far the truth) in which he 
suffers ; — a martyr to any aihnent which, is habitual ; thus, 
" a martyr to headache." 

4. Meddle in, is followed by that in which a person 
meddles. ^Meddle with, is followed either by such thing, 
or by the name of the individual interfered with. 

6. Moor to, is followed by that to which a vessel is tied. 
Moor in, by the place or waters in which a vessel rides at 
anchor. 

6. Natwralfor, is followed by an individual ; to, the thing 
which it is natural to do ; as, *' It was natural ybr him to 
wish to see his friends." 

7. Obey, takes the object direct of the person obeyed ; and 
in, introducing the thing in which obedience is exhibited ; 
as, " He obeyed me in going home yesterday." 

8. Object, as a noun, signifying aim or end, is followed 
by of; as a verb, signifying to rrfu8e, is followed by to. 

9. Occur : a thought occurs to an individual ; a passage 
occmrs in a certain part of an author's works. 

10. Offence: a man takes offence at something which 
offends, and gives offence to somebody whom he displeases. 

11. Party : a man is said to be a party to a measure, or 
an act, when he sanctions it and brings it about. 

12. Patient in, is followed by that which is suffered ; the 
opposite, impatient, is sometimes followed by of; as, " Im- 
patient of servitude," which means not able to bear it. 
Whilst " impatient in servitude" would imply that a per- 
son was uncomfortable whilst bearing it, whether or not 
he was able to bear it well. 

13. Fre8ent,present at : the latter introduces the thing 
witnessed ; present is the verb, and is followed by the name 
of the individual introduced by to, who receives something 
which is placed as the direct object of the verb. 

14. JRedticed under, is to be subdued ; as, " The Britons 
were reduced under the Romans." Heduce to, is followed 
by the state to which a person or thing is brought-; thus, 
" To reduce to slavery." 

15. ResemhUmce to, introduces the person resembled ; 
in, the thing in which there is a likeness ; thus, " He bore 
a strong resemblance to you in his external appearance." 

16. Subscribe: a man subscribes to a document to 
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which he attaches his signature ; and, figuratively, to opi- 
nions which he holds ; aUo> to a fund nought to he raised ; 
and subscribes towards an object or purpose sought to be 
achieved. 

17. Taste : a taste of a thing signifies the actual pos- 
session of a part thereof; taste for, implies a talent or dis- 
position which enables one to' cultivate a branch of know- 
ledge. 

18. Think : this word is constructed with ^and on, both 
introducing the same object ; as, " Think on (or of) me." 

19. Transported : a man is transported to the country 
whither he is sent, andjrom that which he leaves. 

20. United, constructed by in, is followed by that in 
regard of which the union exists ; by with, is followed by 
the individual with whom some individual agrees; as, 
" United imth me in the bonds of brotherly affection." 

21. Verdict of, introduces the person or persons who 
give their opinion or judgment ; for the party in whose 
favour the opinion is given ; and against him whom such 
opinion does not favour. 

22. Wear^ of, and witL introduce equally that which 
tires ; there appears, however, a difference in the usage. 
We say, "A man is weary of (not with) life;" and, 
^* WeJiry toith (not qf) bis journey »" 

23. We write to a person qf or about some thing or 
person ; against some one, or proposition, or opinion ; for 
9om6 person, or in behalf of somebody. 



SUPPLEMENTARY OBSERVATIONS 

On certain Gh-ammatical I^rinciples not previously adverted 
to, and on the Usage of certain Words. 

ADJECTIVES. 

1. The definite adjective, the, does not precede nouns 
which refer to the whole cf a species ; thus, " Wheat makes 
bread," not " The wheat ;" wheat here referring to all 
wheat, wherever found. On the contrary, when reference 
is made to some particular portion of the species, the limiting 
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the ig prefixed; thus, ''The potatoes are bliglited;" 
meaning those growing at the tmfie, or in some particular 
locality. 

2. The indefinite adjective, a, is used before many nouns 
referring to a portion of time ; as, " A hundred a year ;'* 

^"Ten shillings a day." A here does not signify ybr, but 
for is understood, governing the noun which follows a; as, 
" The man earns ten poimds (for) a month ;" that is, " at 
the rate of ten pounds for a month ;'* that is, " ten pounds 
(as an equivalent for the service of) a month." 

3. If several nouns require, some a, some an, the appro- 
priate one must be prefixed to each ; we do not say, " He 
ate a roll and egg for breakfast ;" but because the noun 
ejy tequires an before it, we say, " He ate a roll and an 
^g for breakfast." [See Observation 9 on the etymology 
of the Adjective.] 

4s. The definite adjective, the, and indefinite, a, should be 
prefixed to the first only of several other adjectives quali- 
fying the same noun ; as, " A good, wise, and successful 
man." When, however, each of the adjectives to which 
or the is prefixed refers to a distinct kind, the a or the 
must be profixed to each such, though they may all qua- 
lify the same noun ; as, '' He sent the long and the thick 
volumes in one parcel." This conveys a diflFerent idea from 
• — ^" He sent the long and thick volumes," Ac. In the first 
expression, there are two distinct kinds of volumes— one 
lon^, the other thick ; in the second, there is but one kind of 
volume, that which was thick and long at the same time. 
[See also Observation 10 on the etymology of the Adjective.] 

5. Am and other, are frequently imited in one word ; as, 
" He bought another farm." The word any is sometimes 
substituted by way of emphasis for an; as, "The succes- 
sion was settled upon the survivor, of the existing royal 
pair ; next upon the Princess Anne and her children ; and, 
finally, upon the children of William by a/ny other consort," 
This is more emphatic than another ; for that other pos- 
sibly might have been sel^ted by the nation, whereas any 
other implies without any limita^on whatever. 

6. Other, is fi^equently followed by that or those, or 
some such word, when between the individual or thing for 
which such words stand and that preceding other, a sort 
of comparison is intended ; thus, " He pleaded his cause 
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with a voice other than that wherewith a man is wont to 
plead when consdons of guilt." [See, also, Observation 
13 on the etymology of the Adjective.] 

7. Each, every, either, neither, are all used with a noun 
in the singular number only. E<ioh, is used when reference 
is made to one and the other oitwo individuals ; as, '^ I saw 
each of your brothers yesterday;" where the number of 
brothers should (grammatically) be only two, Moery^ refers 
to any number more than two, when all are referred to 
individually ; thus, " Every man must accoimt for himself." 
JEither, refers to one or other of two individuals. Neither, 
means not either, that is, not the 0:1316 or the other of two, 

8. The adjective, in the EngHsh language, is not inflected 
in gender, n\miber, or case, as it is in other languages ; if 
it were, in the expression, " I saw excellent horses in the 
fair," excellent should be in the masculine gender, pliu*al 
nimaber, and objective case, to agree in these severjd par- 
ticulars with the noim horses. This has been stated in the 
etymology of the Adjective ; and to it may be added, that, 
though differing from the classical languages in this respect, 
the English language yet imitates them in using an adjec- 
tive in many instances as an adverb. Of this an example 
is to be found in the Dissertation on the etymology of the 
Adverb. In such cases, the English adjective, like the 
Latin, would be in the neuter gender, were the adjective in 
English inflected as it is in Latin. 

9. " I found your letter last." This is no example of 
the adjective used as an adverb ; the word last is an adjec- 
tive, agreeing with the word letter, and the expression is 
equivalent to, " I found your letter the last letter ;" or, " I 
found your letter in the position of the last letter." Dif- 
ferent from this in meaning is the expression, " I found 
your letter af/flw^;" wherein at last is the adverbial phrase 
qualifying fotmd, and thereby pointing out merely the 
time, after a long search, at which the letter was found, 
without any reference to the time at which another letter 
may have been found. 

10. An adjective and an adverb sometimes appear equi- 
valent in force when used as substitutes for each other in 
qxudifying the same verb : this, however, is not the case ; 
the adjective always qualifies the noim ; thus, " He per- 
formed his journey easy ;" wherein easy is an adjective, 
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aud qualifies journey ; and the sentence is eqtiivalent io, 
*' He performed a journey which was an easy one." " He 
easily performed his journey," only appears identical in 
meaning with the foregoing ; . merely implying, as it does, 
that the performing of the journey was easy to Mm, with- 
out any reference to the fact of such journey being an easy 
one. This is the grammatical and plulosophiCal distinction 
between the two expressions in question. It must be con- 
fessed, however, that such distinction is not observed even 
by the best writers ; and that the former expression, which 
serves as an example of many, would be used to express 
the idea conveyed by the lattisr. This conftision could not 
exist were the English adjective inflected in case. 

11. In the dissertation on the etymology of the Adjec- 
tive, its position [see Observation 16. and preceding re- 
marks to which the Observation refers,] was laid down : 
to this it may be added, that when two adjectives qualify 
a noun they may foUow it ; as, "A man tall and slender/* 
In poetry, moreover, a single adjective follows its noun ; as, 
"Hunger keen;" "Darkness visible;" "Glory great;" 
^* Sighs profound." 

12. It was remarked on the etymology of the Adjective, 
that they never govern a case ; Latham says that the word 
like is ah exception to this rule, and the only one in the 
English language. " This is like him ;" wherein him, he 
says, governed by like, preserves the original power of the 
dative case. Why the word like, in the aforesaid example, 
should govern him, and the word next, in such an expres- 
sion as " He sat next him," not govern him, it is difficult 
to determine. 

13. The use or omission of the adjective, a, makes a great 
difference in meaning in certain expressions. " The medi- 
cine served him little ;" " The medicine served him a little." 
The former is almost equivalent to a denial that the medi- 
cine served at all; the latter asserts that it did serve, 
although but in a small degree. 

THE ADVERB. 

14. The position of the adverb is determined by the 
idea which it is intended to convey, and great care must 
be taken that it occupy such a position as will clearly 
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represent that idea ; a general rule may be approximately 
given on the subject, viz. : " Adverbs are placed in 
most instances before the adjective modified by them; 
after verbs modified by them ; and firequently between the 
component parts of the verb ; as, * I have had quite suffi- 
cient;' 'He spoke eloquently;' *He has nobly acquitted 
himself in that matter.* " 

15. In the Greek language, two negatives make the 
negation stronger; in the English it is different, and 
two negatives are equivalent to an affirmative : the expres- 
sion, therefore, " He could not by no possibility grant my 
request," is incorrect, expressing literally, as it does, the 
fact that he could grant my request : it should be, " by any 
possibility." 

Note 1. Uneducated and unthinking speakers are wont 
very firequently to fall into the error adverted to in the fore- 
going observations : " I cannot take no more" — " Nothing 
was never so ridiculous" — " They could not pursue the 
path no farther," are examples of such errors, and literaUy 
express the very opposite idea to that intended. 

Note 2. Sometimes two negatives may be so used in 
the same context as not to be equivalent to an affirmative ; 
thus, " He could not speak, not even a word more." Here, 
however, we have apparently but one, yet in reality two 
distinct propositions, with a negative in each ; the latter, 
associated with even, being a mere repetition of the former, 
in order to render the denial more emphatic. . • 

16. Many phrases, generally consisting of a preposition 
and its governed noun, perform the functions of an adverb, 
and are therefore styled adverbial phrases ; of such are, " In 
fine"=://ia%. "At length"=/a*% "All of a sudden" 
zsivery suddenly. " At present" (this does not give us the 
idea oi presently, at least literally, although the two ex- 
pressions all but convey the same idea). "In general" =s 
generally, " At least" = in the least degree. 

THE CONJUNCTION. 

17. It remains to be remarked under this head, in addi- 
tion to the remarks on the etymology -of the Conjunction, 
and on the syntax of the Subjunctive Mood (Rule X.) that 
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conjunctions are capable of no govemmeni except that of 
mood ; they do not govern a case. OOhan, following the 
ooinparative degree, does not govern the case of the suc- 
ceeding noun, which is govemt^, as to case, bv its position 
in the sentence. In the sentence, *' John is taller than 
James,' ^ James is the subject of m, understood, and is there- 
fore nominative. " They punished him more than me ;" 
mieha governed by the transitive verb jn»iiMA^^, understood, 
and therefore in the objective. '^ John's books are cleaner 
than William's .*" here William's is governed by the noun 
hooks understood, and therefore in the possessive case. 

Note. — From the foregoing, it may be laid down as a 
general rule, that the noun or pronoun which follows than 
is always influenced in case by a word imderstood. 

18. The disjunctives, or, nor, are of two sorts, real and 
nominal. " A king or queen slways rules in England :" 
here the disjunction is real ; kin^ or queen being difPerent 
names for different objects. In all real disjunctions, the 
inference is, that if one out of two (or more) individuals (or 
classes) do not perform a certain action, the other does. 

" A sovereign or supreme ruler always rules in England :" 
here the disjunction is nominal; sovereign .sjid supreme 
ruler being different names for the same object. In all 
nominal disjunctives the inference is, that if an agent (or 
agents) do not perform a certain action imder one name, 
he does (or they do) it under another. 

•Both nominal and real disjunctives agree in this — ^what- 
ever may be the number of nouns which they connect, the 
construction of the verb is the same as if there were but 
one. " Henry, or John,, or Thomas walks (not toalk) ; 
the sun, or solar luminary, shines (not shine). The dis- 
junctive isolates the subject, however much it may be 
placed in juxtaposition with other nouns." — [This whole 
observation has been taken firom Professor Latham.] 

19. Some conjunctions are so \ised as to be always asso- 
ciated with others ; when this happens, one of the associ- 
ated particles belongs to one clause, the other to another ; 
the one which precedes is called the antecedent, the other 
the consequent. The following are the principal conjunc* 
tions so used : — 
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Antecedents. 


ConBeqnents. 


Antecedents. 


Consequents. 


neither, 


nor. 


either, 


or. 


though, although, 


yet. 


whether, 


or. 


as, 


as. 


so, 


that. 


BO, 


as. 


such. 


as, that. 


as, 


so. 


same, 


as. 


other. 


than. 


rather, 


than. 



EXA.1CPLXS OP THB VSAOE OP THE POBEOOES^Cb 

Neither James nor John was present. Either James 
or John will be present. Whether or not he will depart 
to-morrow, is still a matter of doubt. My house is as large 
as your's (is). He left so asix) catch the nine o'clock 
train. As thy faith, so shall thy strength be. It was no 
other than the king himself. Your brother is so idle that 
he cannot possibly progress. I saw a horse such as your's. 
He commanded him by a voice stich that, had he been a 
stone, it must have moved him. He ordered wine the same 
as that which I drank in ypur house. I would rather study 
than be a dunce. 

Note 1. — On the usage of ^Aotf^A,y^, see the etymology 
of Conjunctions. 

Note 2. ^- Other j such^ same^ &c., are usually ranked 
amongst the Adjectives. The^ are appended to the fore- 
going list ; the same usage bemg observed with regard to 
them as to the Conjunctions. 

Note 3. — Bather is sometimes used alone as an adverb, 
modifying the word with which it stands connected ; thus, 
" It is rather cold ;" whereby is meant that it is so cold 
that it is difficult to say whether it is cold or hot, but yet 
the cold preponderates in a small degree. There is still, 
therefore, a comparison, and rather occupies its usual posi- 
tion ; as the sentence, if completed, would be, " It is rather 
cold than hot." 

Note 4. — The poets frequently use, as probably more 
emphatic, nor, both as the antecedent and the consequent ; 
thus, ** Nor man nor beast his ire did spare." 
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ON THE PIGUKES OP SPEECH. 

The "vor^ Jigure applies literaUj to the shape of a piece 
of matter; and, as all pieces of matter agree or disagree 
in shape, according to the manner in which their particles 
are combined and collocated one with the other, the term 
fiawre has been appropriated to signify that peculiar^ as 
distinguished from the ordinary shape or mode in wluch 
words are arranged to express ideas. "Her eyes were 
exceedingly bright," expresses an ordinary idea in ordinaxy 
every-day language. The same fact is conveyed by the 
following language : " Her eyes were two stars shining in 
the dead of night." These two expressions, though con- 
veying the same idea, differ from each other as one particle 
of matter di&ers, in form, from another. The first is com- 
mon-place, the last figurative language — that is, language 
consisting of words so put together as to present ^a shape 
or form different from that of the ordinary words. 

Fig^urative language is the language of nature ; ordinary 
language is the language of art. The precepts of philo- 
sophy and the teaching of poetry were of old delivered in 
the language of figure. Our Saviour taught through the 
medium of parables, a species of figure ; and '' without a 
parable,*' says the Evangelist, *' spake He not unto them." 

The languages of the East abou;nd in figures ; this would 
naturally follow from the fact, that figurative language 
would be the language first spoken ; men in the earlier 
ages, and perhaps the ruder, from a want of copious voca- 
bularies, having been obliged to use expressions of a figu- 
rative character, presented to them through the medium 
of the senses, for those more ordinary ones substituted by 
the modems, whose imagination too, being less ardent, 
would lead them to the use of the latter. 

The use of figures is attended with considerable danger 
of blunders ; and the necessity of a correspondence in all 
the parts of fig^ures, especially those resulting from resem- 
blance between the Ibhing represented and the thing made 
use of as the medium of representation, is such as to lay 
the writer or speaker, if he would not render himself 
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ridicnlouB, under a continual obligation to be on his guard 
against inaccuracies in thought and expression. 

The figures of speech, wHch originate in a resemblance 
between two things, are — Metaphor^ Simile, and Allegory, 

The Metaphor, a very commonly used figure, compares 
one thing with another, or rather conveys an idea by distort- 
ing the ordinary application of the word. Shepherd, for 
instance, is the name of a person who takes care of, and 
feeds sheep; the helplessness and innocence of sheep 
naturally create in the shepherd a strong affection for 
them, which is exhibited in the great care he takes in 
providing for their wants. From the similarity in kind, 
though not degree, between such care and that exhibited 
by tibe Creator towards his creatures, he is sometimes 
called, in the language of figure, a shepherd. Thus — '* The 
Lord is my shepherd, I shall not want ;" *^ The Lord is 
my shield;" ''The Lord Qod is a sun and shield;*' 
".Man puts forth in youth the tender buds of hope," — are 
examples of this figure. 

The Smile also expresses a likeness between two things, 
but in a manner different from that whereby metaphor 
expresses it. Milton describes the shield of Satan, and 
likens it to 

" The moon, whose orb 
Through optic-glass the Tuscan artist views, 
At evening, from the top of Fesole." 

This is an example of the simile ; which differs fix)m the 
metaphor, in that the facts asserted in simile are perfectly 
true ; whereas, of those asserted in metaphor, only one is 
lUerally true. The metaphor asserts that one individual 
has the characteristics of the other to which it is compared. 
Thus^ God is called a shield: this is not true literally. 
The simile asserts that one object resembles another, as in 
the foregoing, wherein Satan's shield is said to be like the 
moon in form ; this may be true. In the sentence, '' Man puts 
forth in youth the tender buds of hope ;" Man is i^e primary 
object, and is said to do what the secondary object, a tree, 
to which he is compared, does. The distinction, there- 
fore, between metaphor and simile, may be thus briefly 
stated: Metaphor compares things by asserting of one 
what belongs only to another ; Simile, by asserting what is 
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irae of both. The distinction^ however, is in many in- 
stances a distinction ¥dthout a difference. 
' Allegory is most frequently consid^*ed as a species of 
metaghor, differing in no d^ree therefrom, except in the 
length thereof. There is one essential difference, how- 
ever, between the metaphor and allegory, which is this — 
that whereas metaphor presents to view the two things 
compared, the allegoiy presents only one, and that the 
secondary object. Thus, in the 80th Psalm, we have a most 
beautiful instance of the allegory, wherein the Israelites^ 
without being ever spoken of, or presented literally to our 
view, are likened to a vine. 

The heathen mythology is all an allegoiy ; and Bunyan's 
^ Pilgrim's Progress " is considered ai^ one of the finest (if 
not the finest) allegories in the English language. 

The other figures of speech most ordinarily used, and 
therefore of most importance, are — Irony, Hyperbole, If^ 
terrogation, Olimax, — Irony is resorted to when a sense is 
intended to be expressed different from that which the 
words made use of would literally convey ; there is no 
possibility, however, of mistaking the sense intended, as 
the circumstances of each case are sufdcient to indicate 
what is really meant. Irony is a most powerful engine 
in the hands of a subtle disputer, who would bring 
home conviction of error to the mind of an opponent. 
Of this there is a notable, example in the address of 
EUjah to the Prophets of Baal, intended to convince 
them of the incapability of their God to hear and assist 
them : — ^^ Cry aloud, for he is a God ; either he is talking, 
or he is pursuing, or he is in a journey, or peradventure 
he sleepeth, and must be awaked." 

Hyperbole is the language of exaggeration; it repre- 
sents things in a degree greater or less than the truth 
would literally admit of; the party using it, however, 
does not intend to deceive, and resorts to it by. way of more 
strongly assuring. When a man represents a person as 
being stronger than a lion, he uses a hyperbole, and is said 
to speak hyperboUcally ; so also the opposite—" As weak 
as a cat." The language, in which Moses represents 
God as promising a numerous posterity to the Patriarchs, 
is the language of hyperbole, by which they were likened 
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to the stars of heaven and the grains of sand on the 
sea-shore. 

Interrogation, — Of this there are two kinds: one be- 
longing to grammar, implying doubt or ignorance on the 
part of the questioner ; the other to rhetoric, implying the 
Strongest conviction on the part of the speaker, who ex- 
hibits his confidence in the truth of what he asserts by 
ehallenging investigation ; thus the Angel to Abraham — 
" Is anything too hard for the Lord ?" 

Climax is a figure by which the attention is fixed on a 
series of things rising every one above the preceding in im- 
portance. Of this there is a beautiful specimen in the lan- 
guage in which the messenger announced to the aged Eli 
the defeat of the Israelites by the Philistines : " Aiid the 
messenger answered and said, Israel is fled before the 
Philistines; and there hath been also a great slaughter 
among the people; and thy two sons also, Hophni and 
Phinehas, are dead ; and the ark of God is taken." So also 
St. Paul, in his Epistle to the Eomans : " For I am per- 
suaded that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor princi- 
palities, nor powers, nor things present, northings to come, 
nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be able 
to separate us from the love of God." 

Other figures of speech, of less importance, and not so 
striking in character as those aheady instanced, are — 
Metonymy, Muphemism, Synecdoche, Onomatopceia, Oxy" 
moron, Periphrasis, BiidUsteron proteron. 

By Metonymy, which implies a change of name, one word 
IB substituted for another, when both are names for indivi- 
duals so intimately related that the sense is readily imder- 
stood. Thus ; '* All London (meaning the inUabitants) came 
down to see Greenwich fidr ; " " He is fond of the bottle" 
(meaning the contents thereof) ; '^ He is reading Virgil," 
i,e, his works. 

The Euphemism is a figure whereby what is disagreeable 
is softened by expression, so as not to suggest the idea in 
all its harshness. Thus — ''A man is not," for, "A man 
is dead;" "He breathed his last;" <'He feU asleep," as 
is said of Stephen in the Acts of the Apostles, are examples 
of this figure, which the Latins and Greeks carried so far 
as to give names to things implying a property in them 
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10. An adverb of place frequently stands in the position 
of the relative : thus — ^He now entered the chamber, wher& 
he found the letter" =« in which." 

11. In the introductory remarks on Syntax, it was laid 
down that the relative should follow its antecedent as closely 
as possible. Of this principle the following will serve as 
an illustration:— "Philip, the father of Alexander, Vfho 
founded the Macedonian Empire." Here it is impossible to 
discover grammatically which noun — Alexander or FhiUp 
—is the antecedent to wlio, Latham defends such phrase- 
oloffv, by supposing such an expression as "Philip, the father 
of Alexander, ' a single many-worded name, serving as the 
antecedent of who. To this defence it may be objected, 
Who is to determine when the writer intends such an ex- 
pression to be so understood ? There are many ways of 
avoidinff such obscurities — "Philip, who was the father of 
AloxaniWy and who founded the Macedonian Empire," will 
servo as a specimen. 

12. The words that ask and answer a question should 
b«» in the same case. As — 

Cu) Who is there ?— 7 (not me). 

fii > ^W^hom do you seek ?— -Hint (not *«). 

Qiu) ITftoa^bookisthis?— .Bw(not AeorAtm). 

m.> ?!•*# do men say that I am ?— JI« (not him). 

« J v'*'^"^^^^ luaswers to ^e forgoing questions are sup- 

fhtKl b^Y \^ri>iH>uu«« in carder that the case of the answering 

^^'^L.^^^^ ^^^ nxwt^easihr be discemed; the same principle 

g^\uW* a» W th» case of ^le noon need to aiKwear a qaea- 

I5t '^$!tiMaM4KxV. I dwi*t know wJU told me." In such 
^\^>*v<»*H^Vi<?Ai^wlirA^fecotT«*. iriMmiBinotbe 
^ *» JtKHj^ xt wr^ tii^ ol^eet of tiie tnuHive verb 
t4%^^ iWv^bkv^ v>lf^h»Y«b»imd«stood; andtiieeeD- 
Jm\\ >.K^^^a^5f ♦x^MNs^^ TOdd nad th«-.— -Some- 

rivt^X^jr.?*''***^ **i «; Idoat know 
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the yexy opposite to that which they really possessed. Thus 
the Furies, demons who took delight in torturing human 
beings, were called Ewnenides^ which implies hmBVolently 
disposed in mind. Such names are said to be formed by 
the figure Aniiphrant, 

The Synecdoche puts a part for the whole : thus — ^** Fifty 
sail appeared in the horizon," meaning fift^ ships, of which 
the sails are but a part ; — ^ Seventy souls m all went dowa 
with Jacob into Egypt," meaning seventy buman beings, 
of whom the souls were but a part. 

The Onomatopteia forms words so that by their eawnd 
they may express the sense ; of such words are ^$le^ 
tickle, rattle, hiss, &o. &o. This figure is coeval with the 
formation of language itself, and instances of it are to be 
found in every language that is spoken. 

The Oxymoron is a figure of which but few examples 
occur in the MnyUsh language ; it deals in uniting terma 
which imply opposition of meaning ; as, ^' A crud kind- 
ness;" <'A laborious idleness." 

The Periphrasis is a kind of circumlocution, which 
abounds in classical languages, and is copied, in some 
instances, by^the English; thus — ''He ^oke with his 
mouth;" "He heard with his ears." Such expressiona 
are more usually assigned to the figure called FleonoMi^ 
and are said to be pleonastic ; whilst such as, " From the 
rising to the setting of the sun" = " From east to west, " 
belong, it is said by grammarians, more prc^>erly to the 
peripirasis. 

The TJsteron proteron, i.e. the last first, inverts the 
logical order of thmgs, by placing an event last which should 
Qome first, and fjice versd. Of this there is a well-known 
instance in Virgil's ^neid, wherein the poet represents the 
shipwrecked mariners as baking the com th^ had rescued 
fix)m the deepi a^d afterwards grinding it. Livy speaks of 
a town as taken "prime impetu et clamore"^— at the first 
onset and battle shout— as if the shout succeeded the onset. 
The English language has an imitation of this in the ex- 
presswn, " He was bred and bom ; " and it is used with 
conaderable rhetorical effect in the question of Joseph to 
his brethren, " Is your father well P the old man of whom ye 
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spake, is he yet alive ? *' wherein the natural order of thin^ 
ifl violated ; it heing natural to tiak first whether a man is 
alive or not, and afterwards as to his health. 



PN PUNCTUATION. 

It is not enough, in order to the clear enunciation of 
what is meant, that words should be so arranged as to 
violate no acknowledged principle of grammatical construc- 
tion. Written language and spoken maj be so written 
and spoken as to mislead, not inform. The order in which 
words should follow each other has been touched on in the 
introductory remarks on Syntax. Not less important than 
tins, is that department of grammar called Punctuation, 
{from punctum = a point or mark,) which treats of the man- 
ner in which sentences should be subdivided by marks in- 
dicating the necessity of a pause on the part of a reader 
or speaker, as well as in the works of a writer, in order that 
the proper connection of the several parts of what is spoken 
or written, and the bearing and dependence of one member 
of a sentence on another, should be readily understood by 
him who reads or hears. 

Of what essential importance Punctuation is to the due 
expression of the sense intended , one example will suffice to 
shew. "If you be industrious in a few yearsyou will-bebeyond 
the reach of poverty." No one can determine the sense of 
this passage as it is written. And that the ambiguity 
results from a want of punctuation appears from the fact, 
that the words axe accurately arranged, and require not to 
be altered in anv manner ; the only alteration, or rather 
addition required, being the punctuation of the sentence ; 
which shews that punctuation has been rightly called 
a department of grammar, which treats of the manner 
in which words should be arranged and employed in order 
to serve as a medium for the transmission of thought. 
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Let it not be thought, tha*efore, that punctuation is a 
matter of trivial importance. No department of grammajr 
is more important ; indeed, in many instances it is more 
important than any other, as the presence or absence of a 
conmia not unfrequently obscures the'sense, where no viola- 
tion of syntactical or etymological principles could do so. If 
the foregoing passage were thus written, '^ If you be indus- 
trious in a few years, you will be beyond the reach of 
poverty ;" it would convey the idea that the person ad- 
dressed, by becoming industrious in a few years afber the 
time at which he is spoken to, would be beyond the reach 
of poverty at some point of the fiiture not definitely fixed. 
Written thus, " If you be industrious, in a few years you 
will be beyond the reach of poverty ;" it would convey the 
idea that the party admonished, by becoming indusbrious 
at the time at which he is addressed, would be beyond the 
reach of poverty at a point of the future time definitely 
fixed, viz. a few years. 

The principal points or stops made use of in language 
are — ^the Conuna, marked thus ( , ), the Semicolon ( ; ), the 
Colon ( : ), and the Period, or fall stop, ( . ). Eule» ta 
determine the proper place in which to use each are im- 
possible, because fixed rules in this matter have never 
been agreed on, different writers claiming the privilege of 
determining for themselves when one should be used and 
not the other. Still, there are general principles acknow- 
ledged and acted on by all ; and these may be laid down : 
in addition to which, the reflection of the writer, as to the 
meaning which he may wish to convey, and proper care 
and caution used to convey it, will be amply sufficient to 
enable him to avoid all errors in regard of the matter of 
punctuation. 

THE COMHA. 

The Comma (from hopto=zl cut, because it cuts or di- 
vides the members of a sentence from each other,) is used — 

1. When the pause necessary to be made is but very 
slight, and the members of the sentence thus separated aie 
most mtimatehf connected; thus, '^ Plants, whether re- 
garded as individuals, or as grouped in the garden. 
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the field, and the haidscsepe, are objects of tmiyersal 
interest." 

2. After the subject of a verb, when the verb and sub* 
ject are separated by some intervening clause, generallj in- 
troduced for the purpose of explanation. Thus — " Nitrogen, 
called also azote, is a gaseous body ;" " Men, before they 
found out a material for clothing, must have been far ad* 
vanced in the observation of nature." 

Note 1. — If the subject and verb be not so separated!, the 
comma should not be used after the subject ; thus — " Men 
must have been far advanced in the observation of nature, 
before they found out a material for clothing." 

NoTB 2. — ^If the subject, placed as referred to in Eule 2, 
have a prepositional phrase annexed to it, the comma is not 
used after the subject, but at the end of such phrase ; thus — 
" The excellence of silk, as a material for clothing, consists 
in its strength, lightness, lustre, and readiness in taking 



3. When several nouns are used under the same link, 
that is, similarly situated as to government, the comma 
should be placed afber each one thereof except the last ; 
thus — ** He visited Eome, St. Petersburg, Ck)nstantinople, 
Aleppo, and Damascus, in one year." 

Note 1. — ^In this Rule it is said, " except the last :" the 
attenivve student will object that, in the Example given, 
the last noun, Damascus^ has a comma after it. Let him 
observe, however, that the rule has reference to the comma 
as separating the nouns t^ the same link from each other; 
the comma after Damascus does not separate that noun 
from Aleppo, as the comma after Aleppo does Aleppo from 
Damascus ; the comma in question is intended to cut off 
all the nouns used from the following phrase, in one year, 
which, by such stopping, is directly connected, as it ought 
to be, with the phrase, " He visited^ 

Note 2. — Bule 3 applies equally to several adjectives 
qualifying the same noun, and several verbs predicated of 
the same subject ; thus — '^ He is a good, wise, industrious, 
and useful citizen ;" ^ Caesar wrote very laconically of him- 
ielf in saying that he came, saw, and conquered." 

Note 3. — ^Many writers do not place a comma after the 
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penultiinate adjective and verb ; that id, the verb or adjec* 
tive connected with the last one by the word and. If we. 
consult the ear, which is sometimes the best judge of such 
. matters, the writers spoken of would certainly appear 
to be right; no necessity existing for a pause in such 
cases ; indeed, the very use of and as a copula would indi- 
cate the absurdity of separating, even in appearance, words 
thereby directly connected. 

4. All phrases which cause any break whatever in the 
expression of the ideas which are natwrally connected, 
should be stopped off by 'themselves, and isolated, as it 
were, from every other clause by a comma at the com- 
mencement and end thereof Thus — " A portion of the sap, * 
he said, is conveyed to the flower ;"■ " He came, Ihelievey 
yesterday ;" " The juice, it is true, cannot be so carried 
from a lower to a higher level." 

Note. — Words such as, however, notmthstanding, should 
be stopped off with a comma before and afber, when they 
suggest something which, if expressed, would form a clause 
which, according to the principles already enunciated, would 
be so stopped. Thus — " You did not transact the matter 
judiciotisly ; if, however, you now somewhat retrace your 
steps, it is* not yet too late :" " however" and "notwith- 
standing" not so used, should not be so stopped ; thus— 
" However wet the day, he takes his usual exercise." 

5. The several members of a complex sentence are all 
separated from each other by a comma ; thus — " Thou hast 
brought a vine out of Egypt, thou hast cast out the 
heathen, and planted it." ' 

6. Two words of the same class, coupled by a conjimction, 
are not separated by the comma ; as, '^ James and John 
were the beloved disciples;" "He- is an industrious and 
frugal man ;" " He called and asked for you." — [This Eule 
may be conside'red as supplementary to Eule 3, and Note 2 
under that Rule.] 

7. Nouns in apposition are separated by the comma; 
and names of individuals addressed take it before and after 
them; thus, "Alexander, the son of Philip, was a great 
warrior;" "I imderstood. Sir, that you would arrive at 
five o'clock ;" " I tell you, William, you must not go out 
to-day." 
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NoTB.— The latter part of this Eule has reference to the 
names of individuals directly addressed, no others. In the 
expression, " I told William not to go out to-day," there 
should he no comma after WUUam, 

8. In a complex sentence, where the predicate of a 
former suhject is understood with the latter, that latter 
must have a comma after it ; thus — '* Esau delighted in 
hunting ; Jacoh, in tending flocks." 

Note. — The words tach other are written without a 
separating comma ; as, " They killed each other." They 
are frequently, however, separated hy the word the, and then 
each must have a comma after it ; as, " Brutus and Aruns 
Tarquin killed, each, the other." The necessity for the 
comma after eacA is determined by Eule 8 ; each being the 
subject of the verb hilled^ understood. 

9. All relative clause^, and explanatory clauses of any 
kind, have a conmia before and after them ; as, ^ Copper, 
which is found in a great variety of forms, is the most 
sonorous, and, except iron, the most elastic metal ;" '* Light 
is thrown off or reflected, when it falls on a looking-glass 
or a piece of polished metal." 

THE SEMICOLON. 

On the Semicolon no more general rule can be laid down 
than the following : — " The semicolon is used, not to sepa- 
rate single words, but the several members of a complex 
sentence, which, though they are related to each other in 
sense, are yet less so than members or clauses which are 
separated by the comma." 

The use of the semicolon, as distinct from that of the 
comma, will be clearly discerned in the following quota- 
tion : '' By a series of criminal enterprises, the liberties of 
Europe have been gradually extinguished ; and we are the 
only people in the eastern hemisphere, who are in possession 
of equal laws and a free constitution. Freedom, driven from 
every spot on the Continent, has sought an asylum in a 
country, which she always chose for her favourite abode ; 
but she is pursued even here, and threatened with destruc- 
tion. The inundation of lawless power, afbei^ covering tte 
whole earth, threatens to fdlow us here \ and we are most 
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exactly, most critically placed in the Qoly apertttrOi where 
it caa be successfully repelled* 



THB COLON. 

The Colon is used when the sense is nearly complete; 
and when the connection between the parts of a sentence 
separated thereby is scarcely, if at all, perceptible. For 
practical purposes the colon is useless, and therefore 
seldom us^, especially by the more modem writers; the 
semicolon being quite sufficient to make every necessary 
gradation in the pause between the comma and the period. 
Of this stop, therefore, it is unnecessary to furnish any 
example. 

THE PERIOD. 

This word, &om two Greek words, which agxnfy "A 
path around" (something), is an astronomical term, and 
appHed as a name for that portion of time which a planet 
occupies in revolving about the sun. When a planet com* 
plet^ an entire revolution, it begins another; and from 
the sin^ilarity^ of what takes place, we apply the word 
period, as a name for that stop made use of when a sen- 
tence is completed, and a new one about to be commenced. 
Of the use of this stop, sufficient examples occur in the 
quotation under the head Semicolon. 

Besides the foregoing stops, there ore others, such as — 

1. The Note of Interrogation (?), placed at the end of 
every sentence which asks a question. 

2. The Note of Admiration (!), placed after all single 
words — such as Jh ! 1— indicating surprise, grie^ or any 
other strong and sudden emotion ; ako placed after daQsea 
wherein the same emotions are expressed. 

Far^ithesis ( ) is employed to enclose some necessaxy 
remark in the body of another sentence: thus — *^But 
should Providence determine otherwise, should the nation 
fall in this struggle, you will have the satis^Mstion (the 
purest allotted to man) of having performed your part." 

NoxBr^From this quotation, it appears that the words 
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psttentlleticallj iniroduoed are not grammatiealUf con- 
neoted with any member of the sentence; and may, or 
may not be omilted, at the option of the writer. 

Note Aiiso. — Commas at the beginning and end of such 
words are sometimes used instead of the parenthesis, and 
answer the purpose intended equally well. 

NoTB ALSO. — ^A Dash — before and after such words^ 
answers the same purpose : thus — " As far as the interests 
of fireedom are concerned — ^the most important by far of 
snblunary interests — you, my countrymen, stand in. the 
capacity of the federal reiHresentatives of the human race." 

Parcoithetical expressions are wholly unnecessary, and 
generally resorted to by writers who do not think before- 
hand of what they are going to write, and those whose 
thoughts flow faster than their words. In the orator 
such expressions are indispensable, and even elegant. 

Inverted Commas (" — ") are used at the begpinning 
Imd end of a quotation: thus — "Christ inculcated the 
danger of temptation by saying, ' Watch and pray, lest ye 
entOT into temptation. 

NoTX. — Tbe inverted commas are sometimes used before 
and after an example given to illustrate a rule. Sometimes 
such example is indicated by a dash under the words which 
express the example ; and if in print, the words so under^- 
lined would be in italics, which a single word is printed in, 
when it refers to something considered very important. 

Note also. — ^If the substance, and not the literal' words 
of, a passage be given, the inverted commas should not be 
used : thus — " Christ sufficiently indicated the danger of 
temptation, by inculcating the necessity of watchfulness 
and prayer in order that men may not £ill into it, Or fall 
in it." 



ON CAPITALS. 

The question of Capitals does not, properly [^leaking^ 
bebng to Grammar; as the meaning of a word is not in 
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any measure affected by its being written witb or without ! 

a capital letter at the beginning thereof. Still, as the 
usage is to write words, in some instances, with capitals at 
the commencement, and, in others, without them, it may 
appear not superfluous in a Grammar to take some notice 
of the subject. 

The usage which prevails with respect to the use of 
capitals may be laid down in a very few remarks : — 

1. They are employed in all words which commence a 
sentence* 

2. At the commencement of every line in poetry. 

3. All particular or proper nouns, as well as names for 
the Deity, as Omnipotence, commence with capitals. 

4. All adjectives derived from proper nouns commence 
with a capital letter. 

5. The first personal pronoun J is always a capital. 

6. Words used by the figure personification begin with 
capitals. 

7. Nouns which, though not proper, yet refer to some- 
thing of more than ordmary importance, are sometimes 
commenced with capitals. 

8. Titles, simames, &c. &c. commence with capitals* 

9. The first word of a quotation usually commences 
with a capital. 

10. The initials of words standing for the words them- 
selves, are capitals : as A. D. for " Anno Domini," in the 
year of our Lord; A. B. for "Artium Baccalaureus," 
Bachelor of Arts. 



QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES ON THE SYNTACTICAL 
PRINCIPLES OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAQE, AS LAID 
DOWN IN THE FOREOOING RULES AND OBSER- 
VATIONS. 

[NoTB.— In the Exercises to be corrected, there will be 
found sentences which involve no violation of principle. 
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These will be given in order that some exercise of his 
mental and reasoning faculties may be necessary for the 
pupil or student ; the habit too extensively prevalent of 
supplying incorrect sentences and no others, leading to 
indolence and want of reflection; and thereby enervating 
rather than strengthening those whose purpose should be 
to acquire such power as would fit them for the necessary 
work of helping themselves in any future exertion which 
it may be desirable for them to make.] 



QUESTIONS ON THE INTRODUCTOEY REMARKS 
ON SYNTAX. 

Isr what sense does Etymology, and in what sense does 
Syntax treat of words ? Define the province of Syntax, 
and give the derivation of the word. Whether has lan- 
guage adapted itself to the requirements of rules, or rules 
been gathered from the usage of language ? Offer some 
observations on this head : — ^Why are rules necessary P and 
what are their proper functions P In what did idiomatic 
phrases and verbal formulsd originate P What has been 
laid down in addition to a knowledge of rules as necessary 
to the formation of a correct style P What are the parts 
called into which language is broken up P What is the 
logical term for uentence? Define the term 9entenee, 
"Whskt are the principal parts of a sentence P What is the 
difference between the subject of a sentence and a subject 
of a verb P Dq^q predicate. What sort of sentences has 
an object in them P How is the object easily known P 
Derive the term. What are the five predicables P Sub- 
divide sentences into two kinds. Define a simple and also 
a complex sentence. Give examples of both. When and 
why may a sentence, having but one subject, be called 
complex P Wlien and why may it be so. called^ having 
only one verbP Do explanatory phrases alter the cha- 
racter of a sentence considered as simple or complex? 
Give a reason for your answer. Dp subjects, and predi- 
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cateB, and objects consist akoajfi of tingle Words ? Qire 
examples in each case, illustrating your answer. What 
sort of complei predicate may be resolved into the simple 
one P Give some examples. What determines the num- 
ber of simple sentences into which a complex one may be 
resolved P Give examples. What general rule has been 
laid down relative to the order in which the several mem- 
bers of a complex sentence should follow each other P Give 
a better disposition of some of the indirndttal words and 
members of the following sentences according to this rule : 
— -" It is the rotation of the earth alone that affords a 
solution of the difficulty complete. It acqiiires, which has 
the effect of diminishing the force of gravity at its surface, 
what is called a centrifugal force, by revolving on its axis. 
Tou have often, when in motion, and you yourself at rest, 
had a momentary belief that objects were moving which 
you knew yourself to be stationary. Leaves perspire and 
absorb a considerable quantity of moisture, but in general 
insensibly ; in some cases, sensibly. A branch which has 
had its wound, after being gathered, stopt with wax, 
will speedily, in a dry atmosphere, wither ; but it may be 
made, by removing it to a damp situation, to recover. 
Haymakers are familiar quite with the fact, that it is 
next to impossible to get their hay-harvest, in moist 
weather, lodged in safety ; and every one has observed the 
effects, in causing plants to droop, of a hot day, and in 
causing them to flourish of a moist one." Can any fixed 
law be laid down as to the order of the several parts ? 
Why not ? How is i% then, that the position of certain 
parts is fixed ? What is a relative clause P What sort of 
dause is called a complement, and why so called P * Lay 
down a general rule regarding the posilaon of the relative 
clause. What interferes sometimes to violate in some 
measure this rule P What part do relative clauses take in 
imparting a character to sentences considered as simple or 
complex r Whyp What individual word, for a similar 
reason, playa a similar part P Give examples illustrating 
both &cts. What part of a sentence must be supposed to 
be first present to the mind P Does it always come first 
in the sentence P What consideration justifies its not 
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eotning first ? Qive examples illustratmg your answer. 
What words exclusively form the subjects of sentences ? 
What is an independent subject P Why may J and thou 
form, and he not form, such a subject P Under what cir- 
cumstances may he be considered as the subject of a sen- 
tence P What other word is like he in this respect ? Gtive 
examples. What remark has been made about it as the 
subject of a sentence P When does it occupy such a posi- 
tion p Correct the following sentence, so that the anomaly 
thereof with regard to the proper subject may be ob- 
viated : — " When birds overhead perform their evolutions, 
or steer their course to some distant settlement, they make 
signals and utter cries as unintelligible as the learned lan- 
guages to an unlettered peasant." What is mean.t by 
•' a man's style of writing P" What, in most cases, pro- 
duces a diversity in style P What is the substance of 
Gobbett's remark, as to the order of the several parts of a 
sentence P What sort of sentences should be avoided as 
tar as possible P Why P Give the substance of Locke's 
strictures on an ill-use of words. 



QTTESnONS AND EXERCISES ON RULE I., AND 
OBSERVATIONS UNDER IT. 

[NoTB. — The questions asked, and the exercises given 
under each Bule, may be answered and performed by a 
reference to the Bule, and the Observations under it.] 

Why are a noun and a verb essential to eveiy sentence P 
Wluit accidents have the verb and noun in conunon P Of th0 
two, the verb and noun (the sulgect), which is the govem<^ 
ing word? In what rei^pects does it govern the otherP 
In what case is the sulject of a verb? The following 
sentence violates the principle of concord, as laid down in 
Bule I., — '' The birds sings sweetly.'^ In how many ways 
may it be altered, so that the words, in their altered states 
may not violate this Bule P In how many ways, so that 
the words, in their altered state^ may be the fframmatieal 
correction of the foregoing P Qive the reason of this. 
What Amotions does tne infinitive mood sometimes pep- 
formp Why is it capable of dc^ so P Does the infini- 
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tive, as the subject of a verb, alway9 stand alone ? Oire 
three examples of a whole sentence bebg used as the snb> 
ject of a verb. In what number is the verb in such case ? 
When two nominatives singular are coupled bj a copu- 
lative conjunction, in what number will the verb be ex- 
pressed? What number will the pronoun be in which 
represents them P What exception may be taken to the 
way in which this principle is generallv enunciated ? Shew, 
by an example, that the presence of what is generally called 
a copulative conjunction is not necessary to produce the 
plural construction in the verb. When does a noun, 
coupled by with to a nominative case, produce plurality 
in the verb ? and when does it not do so ? Give examples 
of both. State the exact difference between the word with 
followed by a noun used as part of the subject of a verb, 
and the phrase '* as well as." Lay down* a general law 
which obtains regarding plurality in the verb. Is this law 
ever violated P When two or more nouns denote the same 
individual, in what number will the verb be P State the 
principle which holds with regard to the number of the 
verb when difPerent subjects are connected by and and a 
negative particle. What force has the word every agree- 
ing with nouns connected by tmd? State accurately, the 
general principle relative to the number of the verb when 
the subject is a collective noim, or a noun of multitude. 
When or connects two singtdar nouns, in what number 
must the verb be P What other word has a similar force P 
Give the reason of this. What is the general usage as 
y^ards the number of the verb, when a singular aud a 
plural nominative are so connected P When two subjects 
of different persons are connected by and, why is there no 
difficulty in determining the person of the verbP When 
two singular nominatives of different persons are diejunc- 
tively connected, what is the usage, according to Murray 
and Latham, r^arding the person of the verb P On what 
ground is Murray's theory to be preferred P By what 
contrivance may these difficulties be in some measure 
obviated P State the usage regarding the number of the 
verb when the following words are sulgects : Alms, riches, 
news, means, pains, amends. What number of the verb 
ahcays follows^ ^ as a sulgect? When does a compound 
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of *c(f require the verb to be in the third person singular ?, 
When not in the third person singular, what principle re- 
gulates the number and person of the verb ? "The two 
Generals have seen each other :" what is the grammatical 
position of each in this sentence P Supply a verb. What 
IS the use oi there and here when used indeterminately 
with a verb P When the noun preceding and the noim 
following the verb to he, are in different numbers, in what 
number should tjie verb be P 



EXERCISES. 

[The student will correct such of the following sentences 
as involve a breach of Eule I., and a violation of the prin-* 
ciples laid down in the Observations under it.] 
. " Abouttwo millions of the French people was Protestants. 
I are taller than my brother. The young king possessed a 
good capacity and gentle dispositions. His eldest surviving 
son and successor were now in his eighteenth year. A sofb 
answer turn away wrath. If riches increases, set not thy 
heart upon theml The servants of the mean-spirited 
monarch were obliged to appear against him. The laws 
of Draco were written id blood. Each have their own 
feults. Whence come he P To do wrong are never useftJ. 
To do right is always salutary. To beheve in the truth of 
all things told us, are exceedingly fooHsh. To disbeheve all 
things told him, is the characteristic of an incredulous 
man. "I came, I. saw, I conquered," were the intelli- 
gence communicated by Csesar, after a certain battle, to 
the Eoman Senate. To betray the confidence reposed in 
us is deceitM. Health and strength are blessings for 
which we cannot sufficiently thank God. The cares of 
this Hfe, and the deceitfulness of riches, choke the word, 
and they become unfruitful. (See Observation 6.) Pompey, 
Csesar, and Crassus was iniansted with the command of 
the whole Boman Empire. Of generous minds it are 
remarked that it is unsuspicious. Supineness of mind, 
with disregard of consequences, generaUy produce ruin. 
The lion with a stroke of his paw is said to have broken 
the bars of his ct;ll. The character he received, with the 
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frankness of hid own conduct, has decided me in liis favonf « 
The snow, with the numbness which succeeded, was pro- 
ductive of the most serious consequences to him. The 
man with the dog are engaged in tracing his footsteps. 
John the Baptist, as well as EHjah, were stem reprovers 
of vice in high places. Pompey, as well as Csasar, was a 
great Gleueral. Atmospheric influence, as well as the 
cause you assign, account for the effect. His son and 
successor were called Kufus. His father and grandfather 
Y^ere both Consuls. Elizabeth's minister and chief ad* 
viser were Walsingham. That eminent soldier and states- 
man, Wellington, was well rewarded by the country he 
served. His birth, and not his talents, were instrumental 
in first bringing him into notice. His position, not his 
abilities, procures him respect. The fierce. attack of the 
enemy, and not fears for the result, were seen to operate 
in rallying the troops. Every man and woman were put 
to the sword. Every day and night brings their own 
duties and troubles. The l^slative body of Ireland were 
thus brought under the executive government of England. 
The caval^ was cut off. The people rails at its governors. 
The Senate were apprehensive of the worst results. The 
old dynasty was now removed, and a set of new rulers were 
placed in its stead. The deputation are said to have ad- 
dressed him very energetically ; but he still persisted in 
reding its demands. The man, or his employer, are in 
fault. Neither the one nor the other is in fault. The 
father or his son were reputed the causes of the disorders 
which prevailed. The long-suffering of God, or the bless- 
ings He showered on them, was not sufficient to produce 
gratitude in them. Good's fevour, or the terrors of the 
law, were not sufficient to restrain them. Neither his own 
sins, nor the punishment denounced against them, was 
sufficient to stop him in his career. He or I are appointed 
to preach. They or I are appointed to do the work. He 
or I is in fault. They or their successor is liable to the 
penalty. He or I am desired to go. He used such means 
as was most likely to accomplish his ends. The alms were 
distributed according to the necessities of each. It are 
riches which nun men more than poverty. It is the 
vices of men which engender misery. Myself am anxious 
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to do it. I myself is anxious on that head. The train of 
our thoughts frequently mislead us. The height of the 
cloudy are very various. The summit of mountains attract 
the clouds. 

EULE II. 

What principle is laid down in this rule P How may 
the rule be subdivided so as to make two rules ? What 
sort of word, as the object of the verb, precedes it ? Does 
the same remark apply to prepositions P Shew this by an 
example : " The man I saw yesterday ;" " The horse I rode 
to-day ;'* " The school I was educated in ;" " The play I 
am fond of." Give the words which are the. objects of the 
verbs and prepositions in the preceding sentences. May 
the infinitive mood be the object as well as the subject of a 
verb ? State the reason why. Give examples of a whole 
clause serving as the object of a verb. How may this be 
accounted for ? Prove your answer correct by examples. 
Qive the law which universally obtains in changing a 
transitive into a passive verb in a sentence. Account for 
such expressions as, "We were pointed out the road.*' 
TJnd^r what circumstances do intransitive verbs govern an 
object P Give examples ; shew that really the verb does 
not govern the noun in such cases. Give examples of the 
same verb being used as transitive and intransitive. What 
is meant by the objective^ and what by the rnodal govern- 
ment of verbs ? Give examples. Why do transitive verbs 
admit of both governments, and intransitive of one only P 
What part of speech may be substituted for the words ex- 
pressing the modal government P GKve examples. Give 
examples of the preposition being understood before the 
governed word. Give some adjectives which a/j^ea/r to 
govern an objective case. How is this P Why do such 
words as v/ad&rwent govern an object P 



EXERCISES. 

[The student will correct such of the following exercises 
as require correction by Bules I. and II. and the Observa- 
tions under them.] 
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Neither wealth fior poverty are capable of inflaeiiciiig 
the habits of he who the love of Gkxl and the desire to 
please Him keep from the evil which is in the world. 
Who do you speak to ? Who did he see when he called ? 
A poor and contented man experience happiness which 
the wealth of Croesus cannot bestow. Whom did he ad- 
dress ? Idleness with ignorance produces the most ruinous 
consequences to those who are enslaved by them.. Nothing 
but unsatisfying pleasures content those who the charms 
of a retired me are strangers to. A judicious disposition of 
forces do more for a general than the number of his troops, 
who the enemy not unfirequently rout, when, trusting to 
their numbers, they give themselves up to indolence and 
inactivity. The qu^Jms of conscience mar the quiet of 
him who principle does not direct in his intercourse with 
^men. The accounts were audited and approved by men 
Appointed for the purpose. His conduct was not that of a 
man who conviction influences. Not one of the men who 
kings and nobles honour with their smiles are necessarily 
happy. Many are the afflictions of the righteous ; but the 
Lord deliver he out of them all. The individual who we 
spoke to has since arrived. He was rescued from the fate 
which awaited him, by the noble sacrificing spirit of him 
who interposed in his behalf. His version of the matter 
was opposed and inconsistent with what might naturally 
have been expected. (See Observation 14.) He was agree- 
able, and respected by his friends. Many men are censured 
and upbraided with crimes of which they are guiltless. 
His opinion was conformable to, and regulated by the 
principle of good sense. Neither JuHus Csesar nor 
Alexander the Great were actuated by that philanthropy, 
which prompts and proceeds as well from benevolence. 



Rule III. 

What is the grammatical principle of apposition? 

Derive the term. What renders this rule as a rule of little 

practical utihty P When does the question of case assume 

importance ? Give examples of a noun in apposition with 

' a whole clause. What is the use of apposition ? What 
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^ort of clause would obviate the necessity of this principle ? 
Prove your answer by examples. What is to be remarked 
relative to the presence or absence of a connecting link 
between the nouns in apposition ? If a noun be singular, 
and seyeral nouns be placed in apposition therewith, what 
number should the verb be in ? 



EXERCISES. 

The glory of Athens, the cause which had kept her 
enemies in check, and at the same time the envy of the 
nations, were now no more. The love of liberty, a prin- 
ciple bedded deep in human nature, and the prompter to 
many a noble act, animated them against their oppressors. 
Time, the destroyer of ail things and the leveller of human 
distinctions, have wrought a wonderM change in their 
opinions. Philip, the son of Augustus, and the founder of 
the Macedonian empire, was blind of an eye. TempestS| 
the terror of the mariner, is never known in these seas. 



RULB IV. 

Shew the propriety of the word government as applied 
to signify the mfluence one word exercises on, another. 
When one noun governs another, what case is that other 
in ? What condition is essential to such government ? 
What difference exists between the usage of the classical 
languages and that of the English regarding the govern- 
ment of the possessive ? What sort of phrase may the 
possessive case be rendered by ? Give examples. What 
IS to be. remarked as to the position of this phrase con- 
trasted with that of the possessive ? Account, on the 
principle laid down as relating to the government of the 
possessive case in English^ for such expressions as, " The 
belief as to the Emperor's being pacifically disposed was 
pretty general." Substitute a better order and construction, 
if necessary, of the following words : " The man's opinion 
that was referred to ;" *' The people's lament, whereof no 
notice was taken ;" " The forces were drawn out on a rising 
ground of the general ;" ^ The command was conveyed to 
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him of his master." Account, on the principles of the pos- 
sessive case and its government, for such expressions as, 
hook'hmder, cow-keeper, basket-maker. State the dif- 
ference hetween the following expressions: "William's 
and Eobert's property ; William and Bobert's property." 
Under what circumstances is the governing noun under- 
stood P On what principle is such an expression as " The 
King of Belgium's army " accounted for ? Account for, 
"Socrates, q/^all the philosophers of his day, was the most 
undaunted at the approach of death." What is the dif- 
ference between, "This is a portrait of my brother,'* 
" This is a portrait of my brother's," and " This is my 
brother's portrait," 

EXERCISES. 

The use of the possessive case is so simple, that the dif- 
ficulty is to violate the principle in relation thereto, not to 
observe it. No exercises thereon are given in consequence. 

Etilb V. 

When is a word called absolute ? ' When is the noun in 
English absolute ? What are the uses of the case abso^ 
lute ? What ideas are generally represented by the noun 
absolute? What sort of expression may be substituted 
for the clause in which the case absolute occurs ? Give 
examples. When does the case which is absolute in 
English become a question of importance ? When does it 
not ? And why ? What appears to be the usage regard- 
ing the case to be used as absolute ? From what con- 
sideration IB the case determinable? Account for the 
following expressions : " To be serious, I know nothing of 
the matter ;" " Notwithstanding the fkvours showered on 
them, they were still ungrateful ;" " During the storm, the 
lightning played incessantly ;" " He spoke regarding me ;" 
" He spoke concerning me." 

EXERCISES. 
[The following sentences containing the case absolate, 
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the student will so write as to divest them of it, and he 
will introduce it into such sentences as are ^thout it.] 
The general having given the word of command, the 
army rushed on towards the enemy. The night was dark, 
and we consequently provided ourselves with lamps. The 
ranks being now broken^ a dreadful slaughter ensued. 
The Emperor having withdrawn (or the purpose of re- 
freshment, the conspirators rushed upon him. His whole 
address was intenrupted by the outcries of the assembled 
multitude, and was in consequence but imperfectly imder- 
stood. It being out of fashion, she foolishly refused to 
wear it. His meat was locusts and wild bo^ey ; and he 
was in consequence compared to Elijah, 



Rule VI. 

What principle is laid down in this rule ? What other 
verbs have a similar government ? What principle does 
this government result from ? " He was considered a 
henefcLctorP How may henef actor be regarded as go- 
verned ? Give examples of a similar government. What 
other construction has the verb to he? &c. &c. (See Obser- 
vation 4.) " I proclauned it to be him." " I proclaimed 
it was he." Account for the difference of construction, 
and give other examples thereof." (See Observation 6.) 
" It is us they blame." " It is w.e they blame." Which 
is the more correct ? Account for the different formulas, 
(See Observation 6.) 

EXERCISES. 

I saw a woman who I took to be she. It was me whom 
he reproved. Whom do men take me to be ? It was 
neither him nor I who said so. I am certain it was not 
we who did it. I understand it was they. I understood 
it to have been them. It was I who delivered the report 
on the subject. She is the individual whom I beheved to 
have been in the room. Who think ye me to be P Whom 
do ye think me to be P Whom do ye take me to be P It 
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was them, not me, who made the uproar. If I were he I 
would not do 80. It Ib me, be not afiraid. 

RlTLB VII. 

What principle is laid down in this rule ? Give examples 
thereof. Aoeount for the infinitive serving as the object 
of a verb. What sort of phrase may be used as an equi- 
valent for the infinitive when it expresses a purpose P 
What classes of words does the infinitive follow? Give 
examples. State clearly the two-fold construction of the 
infinitive as laid down in Observation 6 ; and give ex- 
amples of each. '' I spoke of it as unreasonable to make 
such exactions." In what relationship do f^ and the 
infinite stand towards each other in such expressions? 
(See Observation 6.) GKve examples of the construction. 
Give a list of verbs which omit to before the infinitive. 
Mention some whose signification is affected by the pre- 
sence or absence of to. ^ He was liable to censure." Ac- 
count for the construction of such sentences. 



EXERCISES. 

It is obvious that no exercises to be corrected are 
necessary under a rule so plain in its principle and appli- 
cation. 

Rule VIII. 

What principle is laid down in this rule ? Shew that it 
is unnecessary as a distinct rule. What rules is it embraced 
in ? Give examples. Has the relative always a reference 
to a single noun as an antecedent ? Give examples. Prove 
the expression, " Than whom no one was more economi- 
cal," incorrect; and account for such a formula. Enu- 
merate the several heads under which that has been dis- 
cussed as a substitute for who and which; and give 
examples of such usage under each head. Account for the 
constoiction, *' Every motive was assigned by which to 
influence his conduct." Substitute a rdative for where, in 
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in the following sentence : "She pursued him to the top 
of the house tohere he was staying." Give similar ex- 
amples of the convertihility of adverbs of place and relative 
clauses. " Sextus, the son of Tarqidn, whose lust was the 
cause that led to the abolition of the regal office in Borne." 
Is there any difficulty in determining the antecedent of the 
relative in such sentences P How does Latham defend such 
expressions ? What objection may be urged against such 
defence P How may the difficulty arising from such ex- 
pressions be obviated P "Somebody, I don't recollect 
who, exclaimed against the injustice of the decision." 
Whether is who or whom ooriect in such a passage? 
Aflsign a reason. Give examples o£ whoever as the subject 
of a verb in a complex sentence ; and explain the use and 
construction thereof. 



. EXERCISES. 

They which pursue pleasure will make shipwreck of their 
real interests. (See Observation 6, on the El^ology of the 
Relative.) The books who were bound. The man which 
arrived yesterday. The holidays who are approaching. 
Thou, who have so often relieved my distresses. The 
bene£Bhctor who has so frequently rescued him from ruin. 
The retreat of the 10,000 Greeks, which has been described 
by Xenophon. The lion is an animal who, though gene- 
rally dreaded, has no real courage. Thou who were in 
the place can relate the circumstance accurately. Thou 
who came yesterday hast no idea of the state of things. 
He who groaned under his afflictions is now free from all ' 
pain. It is the same individual that your brother met on 
the way. Who, who has any regard for truth, can say so P 
Buonaparte was the greatest genius that ever lived. The 
woman and a part of the coffin which were found, were 
deposited in consecrated ground. The same person whom 
Cicero defended. They did not know but what they 
would be sent for during the night. The Pariiament, 
which now saw the turn aSsdrs were taking, and who were 
anxious to avoid the odium which such a measure was 
likely to produce, backed out of it, and rescinded their own 
Resolution. The gang which remained in the open space, 

L 
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and who eyidently were preparing for a second atta4^ 
were speedily put to flight. (See Observation 8.) Niima 
Pompihns, the successor of Eomnlus, who built the temple 
of Qood Faith, Caligala, the successor of Tiberius, who 
made his horse a Consul. Titus, the son of Vespasian, 
who took Jerusalem. (See Observation 11.) Who is that ? 
Me. Whose book is that ? He. Whom seek ye ? He 
who escaped. Whom do men beheve me to be ? Him who 
destroyed the temple. Who do men say that I am P Him 
who was promised. Whom are ye seeking ? They who 
committed the outrage. The man that ^(caped from 
prison yesterday, he is again apprehended. The people 
who were shipwrecked, they were relieved by a sub- 
scription. 

ElTLE IX. 

What principle is laid down in this rule ? What class of 
words may the participle present be substituted for ? What 
usage must be observed r^arding the participle so em- 
ployed ? What is the difference between " The master was 
employed in chastising his slaves," and " The master was 
employed in the chastising of his slaves P " Give several 
examples of the usage adverted to in Observation 3 ; also 
in Observation 4. What is m^mt by the active, and what 
by the passive government of the participle P Give ex- 
amples of both. (See Observation 5.) What is the dif- 
ference between " What do you think of my greyhound's 
coursing to-day," and " What do you think of my grey- 
hound coursing to-day P" What does the present par- 
ticiple frequently express P (See Observation 6.) Account 
for the present tense of the verb to he being united with 
the past participle to express a present act. In what sense 
is the act present which is represented by such a combina- 
tion P What is the difference in idea oetween the same 
verb in the following sentences : " I am washed every night 
before retiring to r^ ;" " I am washed, and ready for bed." 
What^orpose do past participles generally seirve P State 
definitely the difference in the cons^ction of two sentences 
in one of which a past participle, in the other, a relative 
clause, as an equivalent for it, occurs. Change the par- 
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ticiple in the following sentences into a verb connected 
with the verb of the sentence by the connecting and : — 
" The army being now much fatigued, was ordered to pitch 
their tents ;" " The trumpet having been heard to give 
the signal for retreat, the soldiers desisted from the pur- 
suit." Alter the following sentences by the converse 
process : — " The fields were covered with water, and the 
harvest in consequence could not be gathered ;" " The room 
was enveloped in smoke, and it was therefore impossible to 
proceed with the writing." Supply other examples of 
these two constructions. 

EXERCISES. 

He expressed his regret in hearing of three witnesses. 
He deserved censure for betraying the confidence reposed 
in him. The attending to tins instruction will prove of 
service. By complaining as to his misconduct the mat- 
ter was set right. His disobeying of his commands injured 
his prospects afterwards. (See Observation 3.) By exer- 
cising the authority vested in him he restored order. He 
has wrote the letter. (See Observation 7.) They have 
began the work. When the sun had arose, the enemy 
were discovered. His leg was broken by the fall. I have 
chosen that position. The guests have came. They have 
drank all their allowance. The markets have fell. The 
young ones have fiown. They have stolen my purse. The 
elephant and calf have throve very much of lat^. The 
half of it is written. The leaves are shaken by the vio- 
lence of the storm. ^ 

BvxE X. 

What principle is laid down in this Eule? GKve ex- 
amples of conjunctions taking afber them the indicative, 
and of conjunctions taking afber them the subjunctive 
mood. What is the distinguishing peculiarity of conjunc- 
tions having the latter government P What is meant 1^ 
one proposition expressing the conditicii of another P Is 
there any difference in the idSa expressed by the follow- 
ing, " If the day prove fine ;" and, " If the day proves 
l2 
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fine?" Are both pbilosophically correct? What, pro- 
bably, originated the use of the subjunctive mood to 
exprcBB a doubtful event P Is the mood in question always 
resorted to in order to express such an event P 

EXEBCISES. 

Beware lest that happens to thee spoken of by the wise 
man. Take heed that thou offendest not one of these 
little ones. I will write to-morrow, lest he come and finds 
me unprepared. If he is here by to-morrow, it will be 
time enough. When he comes, he will explain it himself. 
If he promise, he will perform. When he promise, he 
performs. Though he gives his body to be burned, aad 
has not charity, it is of no avail. If thou be the Christ, 
save thyself. If thou art the King of Israel, come down 
from the Crosf9. Oh ! that Israel was to walk before me ! 
Except he arrives to-night, it will be too late. Kthou 
performest thy duty, thou shalt receive thy due reward. 



EuLX XI. 

State the principle enunciated in this Bule ; and give 
examples of its violation. 

Bulb XII. 

Shew that this Bule is unnecessary, as being included in 
some one of the preceding. What qualification is neoes- 
sary in order that the Bule should^hold good? Prove 
this by example. 



ON THE CONSTBUCTION OF CEBTAIN 
WOBDS. 

What is meant by the construction of a word ? What 
is meant by the particular construction of a word ? What 
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wprds generall^r are constructed with the preposition hyf 
What words with of? Give a list of words having mf* 
ferent constructions in different senses. Construct the 
words — equal, ind^erent, dependent, adverse, disap^ 
poifUedf agreedble, married, expert, nompUance, ineist^ 
retphte, worthy, avail, ashamed, atone, consoidus, boast, 
heUeve; and apply them properly in sentences constructed 
for the purpose. Fill up the following blanks with ap- 
propriate particles: — "I am much less regardful - — the 

i^probation of man, and set much lighter contempt 

applause 1 did long ago." " * Paradise Lost* had 

long been familiar Milton, as a subject poetry. 

He at first intended it — ^ — a drama ; and two delinea- 
tions of his scheme are preserved his manuscripts. 

Yet, though we allow that this kind of writing is in 

dignity inferior history and annals, in pleasure and 

instruction it is equal, -^— or even superior -^— both 

of them." " To meditate much the folly of others 

who are remarkable this vice, will help to limit it." 

^ The best plea avarice to make is, that it provides 

— those necessitAes, which otherwise would have made 

us miserable." " He had read my paper Westminster 

Abbey." " In order recover myself this mor- 
tifying thought, I considered that it took its rise 

those, narrow conceptions which we are apt to entertain 
— — the Divine nature." " Were the soul separate — 

the body, and one glance thought should start 

the bounds of Creation, should it for millions of 

years continue its progress infinite space the 

same activity, it would still find itself the embrace of 

its Creator.'^ 



EXBBCISES ON THE SUPPLEMENTAET OBSEBVATIONS. 

The wheat makes bread. The grapes make wine. They 
saw a tiffer, elephant, and rhinoceros in the menagerie. It 
is a bracmg and a cheerful day. You have three brothers, 
have you not P I saw each of them yesterday. He 
easily discovered a remedy. He found the way easy. He 
performed the task assigned to him easy. I cannot by no 
means grant your request. Nothing was never heard of 
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nmihr. I shall not do that .neither. I never heard not 
Vich a thing. Neither he or I said so. Either you nor I 
will go. Neither the one or the other was guilty. 

Punctuate the following correctly, placing Capital let- 
ters where they should be, and removing them where they 
ought not : — ^* In the earliest Ages bef<»re the invention of 
Letters everything peculiarly worthy of record as Beli- 
gious Bites Martial acts &c. was conveyed from one Eaoe 
to Another in hymns which were repeatedly sung in order 
to impress the Subject on the memories of the hearers, 
poetry was the Vehicle of instruction used by the priest 
the* sage and the Historian many of the scythian £[ings 
were poets and it is well known how highly the Ancient 
bards were esteemed in all nations and how captivating 
was the Melody of their strains, the druids who were the 
Instructors of the british youth recounted to theur Pupils 
in poetry the actions of the Brave and illustrious and 
thus made them commit to memory some thousands of 
verses, the hebrews possessed the Gift of poetry in so pre- 
eminent a degree that the human mind can Conceive 
nothing more elevated beautiful and elegant than Their 
writings And they employed it to celebrate those memo- 
rable Instances of Divine protection with which Their 
Nation was so particularly favoured. So beautifully poetic 
is the Language of the Bible that it can scarcely be opened 
even at random without alighting on the sublimest pas- 
sages. Greece for several ages possessed no records but in 
Poetry the laws themselves were writiien in poetiy And 
set to Music, the Ancient Spaniards And G^ermans as also 
the Persians And Arabs preserved in verse their history 
and politics as well as the Principles of Their BeUgion. 

SPECIMEN OP SYNTACTICAL PARSING. 

'' In a remote period of antiquity, when the marvellous 
obtained a readier credence than now, it was £&bled that a 
stranger of extraordinary appearance was observed pacing 
the streets of one of the magnificent cities of the £ast, 
remarking, with an eye of intelligent curiosity, every sur- 
rounding object." — In^ a prepositioii ; a, an indefinite adjec- 
tive ; r&mote, an adjective in the positive degree, quali^nng 
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period; period, a general noun of the neuter gender, sin- 
gular number, third person, objective case, as governed 
by the preposition in; of, a preposition; antiquity, a 
common noun, or general, of the neuter gender, singular 
number, third person, objective case, as governed by the 
preposition of; when, an adverb of time, equivalent to the 
prepositional phrase, at which time, i. e., '' The time at 
which;'* the, a definitive adjective; marvellous an ad- 
jective, in the positive state, qualifying some noun 
understood; obtained, an active transitive verb, indi- 
cative mood, past tense, third person, singular number, 
agreeing with its .subject or nominative case, mar* 
veUou9, regarded as a noun; a, an indefinite adjec- 
tive; readier, an adjective, in the comparative degree, 
qualifying credence; credence, a common noun, third per- 
son, singular number, neuter gender, objective case, as 
governed by the transitive verb obtained; than, a conjunc- 
tion following the comparative, readier; now, an adverb of 
time, equivalent to the prepositional phrase, at this time ; 
(between then and now, there is an ellipsis of, it obtains ;) 
it, a neuter pronoun, singular number, third person, and 
in the position of representative of the whole succeeding 
clause, the nominative case to the verb was felled; was 
fabled, a passive verb, indicative mood, past tense, third 
person, singular number, agreeing with its subject, it; 
that, a conjunction ; stranger, a common noun, third per- 
son, singular number, common gender, nominative case to 
the verb, was observed; of, a preposition; extraordinary, 
an adjective, in the positive degree, qualifying a^ear- 
once ; appearance, a common noim, third person, singular 
number, neuter gender, objective case, as governed by the 
preposition of; was observed, a passive verb, indicative 
mood, past or imperfect tense, third person, singular 
number, agreeing with its subject, stranger; pacing, an 
active participle, and, as such, an adjective agreeing with 
stranger; streets, a common noun, third person, plural 
number, neuter gender, objective case, governed by the 
participle, pacing, or by some preposition, as ^n, over, 
through, understood; of, a preposition; one, a numeral 
adjective, agreeing with city, understood from the follow- 
ing phrase; magnificent, an adjective qualifying cities; 
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eiiies, a common noun, third person, plnitd nnmber^^ 
neater glider, objeddve case, goveniei by tbe prepc 
sition of; qfi a preposition ; ihe^ a definite article or adjec>- 
tive; Mut, a nomi, regarded here as particukr, third person, 
singidar number, neuter gender, objective case, ^vemed by 
the preposition of; remarking, a participle and adjectiye^ 
agreeing with the noun stranger; with, a preposition ; an, an 
indefinite adjectiye ; eye, a common noun, tlurd person, sin- 
gular number, neuter gender, objective ease, governed by. 
the preposition toith ; tntelli^ent, an adjective, in the po- 
sitive degree, qualifying curtonty ; curiosity, a common 
noun, third person, singular number, neuter gender, 
objective case, governed by the preposition of; every, a 
distributive adjective, agreeing with the noun object; eur- 
rounding, an adjective and pt^ciple, or participial adjec- 
tive, agreeing with object; object, a noun common, third 
person, , singular number, neuter gender, objective case, 
governed by the transitive participle, remarking. 
. Parse, in a similar manner, the following : — 

" Afber a time, it is said that the mysterious stranger 
accepted the - hospitality of one of the nobles of the city, 
under whose roof he applied himself with great diligence to 
the acquirement of the language, in which he made such 
surprising proficiency that in a few days he was able to 
hold intelligent intercourse with those around him.*' 



t ANALYSIS. 

The following analysis will, with other advantages de- 
rivable therefrom, afford an opportunity of introducing 
such observations on the structure of language as may '^ 
necessary, in addition to the principles already enumerated ; 
and such as it was impossible to introduce under the form 
of specific rules. It is scarcely necessary to add, that the 
following passage is from Milton : — 

1. " Of man's first disobedience, and the frxdt 

2. Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
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S. Brought detfth into the world, and all our woe, 

4. With loss of Eden, tiU one greater Man 

5. Bestore us, and regain the hlissM seat ; 

6. Sing, heav'nly Muse, that on the secret top 

7. Of Oreb, or of Sinai, didst inspire 

'^S. That shepherd, who first taught the chosen seed, 
9. In the beginning, how the heav'ns and earth 

10. Bose out of chaos ; or if Sion hill 

11. Delight thee more, and Siloa's brook that flow'd 

12. Past by the prade of God ; I thence 
18. Invoke thy aid to my aidvent'rous song, 

14. That with no middle fi%ht intends to soar 

15. Above th' Aonian mount, while it pursues 

16. Things imattempted yet in prose or rhyme. 

17. And chiefly thou, Spirit, that dost prefer, 

18. Before all temples, th' upright heart and pure, 

19. Instruct me, for Thou know'st ; Thou, from the first, 

20. Wast present, and with qughty wings outspread 

21. Dovelike, sat'st brooding on the vast abyss, 

22. And mad'st it pregnant ; what in me is dark 
28. Illumine ; what is low raise and support ; 

24. That to the height of this great argument 

25. I may assert eternal Providence, 

26. And justify the ways of God to man." 

NoTB. — The following questions are critical as well as 
grammatical, as it is desirable to encourage in pupils the 
habit of enquiry ; and, indeed, the one is as essential as 
the other to a thorough analysis of the foregoing passage. 

1. How does this poem b^^ P 2. What kind of poem 
is "" The Paradise Lost " called ? 8. Give an ardoverb(h 
rum, or the natural order of the first ten verses. 4. Whence 
and how is derived the origin of the word verse ? 5. What 
is the subject of the first sentence ? 6. I%0 verbf What 
gort of phrase does line 1. commence with P 7. Give an 
equivalent word or words for of in this place. 8. May 
this phrase be considered as the equivalent for the possessive 
case r 9. Parse man'f, and state its govei:]ament. 10. Clas- 
sify J'Jr*^. 11. What idea is conveyed by it here as con- 
trasted with that which would be conveyed if it were 
placed before «iai»'«/ 12. State some peculiariW attached 
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to the usage of the or^bal as eontrasted with car- 
dinal adjectiveB. 13. What case is disobedience in, 
and why? 14. Why can't the eye discover the case 
of this word? 15. How comes the prefix die to 
have a negative force? 16. Has it always a similar 
force? 17. Trace the several meanings thereof to the 
same ground idea. 18. What is the use oiand in line 
1 ? Classify it, and the, 19. Parse fndt, and account 
for its case. 20. Is the meaning of the word of^ in line 2, 
anything different from that belonging to of in line 1. ? 

21. What is, Qfihat ferhidden tree, the complement of? 

22. Bender the word tree in the possessive complement. 

23. Parse tree, and classify the words that and forbidden. 

24. Why is that used here ? 25. Express the idea repre- 
sented by forbidden in a relative clause ; and state clearly 
the difference in construction between both expressions. 
26. Parse whoae, and convert it into the prepositional 
complement. 27. How do the relative and correlative 
agree ? 28. Do they ever agree in case ; and, if so, on 
what does such agreement depend? 29. 'Dec]me whose, 
and say is there any remark to be made on it as used in 
this passage ? 30. Any remark to be offered on the sig- 
nification of mortal in line 2 ? 31. What is the opposite 
of it ? 32. Mention all the prefixes you know having a 
negative force. 33. Parse taste, and say is there any 
figure of speech used in the expression, whose mortal taste. 
34. Parse brought, and construct it. 35. Parse death and 
world, 36. Parse all, our, and woe. 37. Classify with in 
-line 4, and give an equivalent conjunction for it according 
to such classification. 38. Parse loss, and render qf£!den 
by the possessive case. 39. Classify tUl. What other 
word is used for it sometimes ; and give its connection, 
and the idea in fiill which it expresses. 40. Is there any 
difference between the signification of one, in Une 4, and a ? 

41. What is the force of the comparative greater f 

42. Compare it. 43. Parse man, restore, and us. 44. 
What noun does us stand for ? 45. Decline us. What 
does and connect in line 5 ? 46. Any grammatical rule 
on such connection, and does it invariably hold good? 
47. Parse And regain the blissful seat. 48. What is the 
signification of the postfix yw2; what is the opposite of it ; 
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and wliat other postfixes have a similar signification? 
49. Classify ^^0»^. What is remarked regarding words 
ending m ly f 50. What case is muse in ? and why ? 
51. Classify that, in line 6. What other word might be 
substituted lor it here ? Any difference between them in 
usage or otherwise P 52. Parse that, 53. What kind of 
phrase do you call On the secret top ? Anything worthy 
of mention regarding its position ? 54. Bender of Oreh 
possessively. 55. Parse Oreh and Siriai, 56. What is 
the difference between Oreh or Sinai, and Oreh and Sinai ? 
57. What is the meaning of secreit as applied to top, in 
line 6 ? Parse d^dst inspire, 58. Classify that, and parse 
shepherd. 59. Ib there any difference between the and 
that, as used with shepherd? 60. Classify and parse, also 
decline, who, 61. Classify^«^, in line 8, as distinguished 
isQXCi first, in line 1. Do firet here, and in the heaiwning, 
express the same idea ? 62. If^r«^ were placed after seed^ 
what idea would be expressed by it as distinguished ih)m 
that which it represents as placed here ? 63. What part 
of the verb is taught; also chosen? and what relative 
phrase is the latter equivalent to ? 64. Are the words in 
question parts of regular or irregular verbs P Conjugate 
tiiem. 65. Express the idea conveyed by how, in line 9, 
by a prepositional phrase. 66. Shew that sueh preposi- 
tional phrase is equivalent to a noun in the objective case 
governed by tau^t, and a relative clause, the pronoun of 
which refers to said noun. 67. The subject of rose f 
Conjugate the verb ; give its mood and tense. Why can't 
the form of it shew the part of the verb it is P 68. li^the 
plural were inflected, what number would rose be discovered 
in by its form P Why P Is the rule which determines 
your answer universal in its use P 69. What is to be 
remarked about out of? What case is chaos inP 70. 
Classify or and if. What mood is delight in P Why p 
Classify more. What function , does it perform here P 
Parse A«7Z. Classify Sion, What does thee refer to ; and 
what is it governed by P Decline it. 71. What is the 
probable reason why SOton addresses his muse by. Or if 
Sipn hill deliaht thee more, and the following P 72. What 
does and, in Ime 11, connect P Parse hrook. Classify the 
noun Siha^s, What is the characteristic of a proper noun 
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as distrnguiBhed from a oommon one? How Aa^s tllb 
mind arrive at tbe idea of a common nonn P • Of what xue 
are common nomis ? 73. What is Siloa's governed by f 
Besolve it into the prepositional complement. 74. Parse 
thut, in line 11; also flowed. What case is oracle T 
Why? What is meant by the oraeh of €hd? Derive 
the word oracle. 75. Whom does J, in line 12, represent? 
What is its verb P Is it regular or irregular ? What part 
of the verb is it ? Classify thenee, and give a prepositional 
phrase equivalent to it ; other meanings attached elsewhere 
to this particle. What does it refer to here? 76. l^inwjhe 
transitive or intransitive ? How may both these kinds of 
verbs be detected ? 77. Classify thf/. Parse aid. Classify fli^; 
and parse Mm^. 78. Classify adoew^roue. Shew that ad* 
jectives limit nouns. Compare the adjective in queia(tion. 
Why BO compaj^ ? State the general law respecting the 
comparison of adjectives. 79. What sort of adjectives is 
not compared ? Why ? Is the principle involved in^the 
reason always adhered to? Why so? 80. Parse from 
thity in line 14, to mou/nt^ in line 15, both words included. 
What does with express in this passage ? What are the 
several ideas which this particle conveys ? Give examples 
of each in sentences of your own construction. 81. Why 
is the Aonian mount mentioned ? What is the propriety 
pf the use of to soar in this passage ? 82. Classify while, 
and render it by a prepositional phrase. What does t^ 
stand for ? Any peculiarity of usage belongng to this 
pronoun? Decline it* 831 Vane pursues. Claanfy/Mfr- 
sueSj as a word, as a verb, as an active verb. 84. What 
other termination does this part of the verb admit of? 
Where does such termination prevail ? 85. Parse things. 
Chs^fy i0iattempted ; and say what is the allusion in the 
latter word ? 86. What is yet, in line 16, equivalent to ? 
Give the . other leading meaning of thispartide, with the 
application thereof in a sentence. 87. What does in oon- 
^ nect, in line 16 ? Parse prose and rhyme. Classify or. 
When not used singly, what is its antecedent particle ? 
Give an example. How does this particle affect the num- 
ber of the verb, when intervening between two nominatives? 
88. What does chiefly, in line 17, qualify ? What is the 
verb to which thou belongs ? What case is Spirit ia p and 
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why ifl the Spirit invoked by Milton P Classify and pane 
thiti^ in line 17. What fonh and part of the vwb is dott 
prtfer f 89. What is the object of the transitive verb|>n0- 
fer T Derive it. Is hefore the usual oonstraction of this 
verb P if not, what is its construction P Give three dis- 
tinct meanings attached to before, with examples of their 
Implication. 90. What is the lUeral acceptation of the 
word temple? What do uprwht Bsidpure qualify P What 
is the allusion in the use of the word upright as equiva- 
lent to vtr^woiw f 91. Parse MM^rt^. What is the force 
of far in line 19 P What are the leading meanings of this 
pwrtide P Qive examples. 92. What authors, sacred and 
profane, had Milton m view when writing lines 19 to 22 
inclusive P What is the literal idea attached to the word 
inttruet? What other word in the language, derived 
from a different original, has a similar literal and secondary 
meaning P Qive a& the wordsj adjectives, nouns, &c^ou 
know dmved from the same original as instruct, 93. yfhKt 
noun does Jram, in line 19, govern P What part of the 
verb ia waetf Mention the two leading constructions of 
the verb to hem 9k syntactical point of view. 94 What 
does and, in line 20, connect P What part of the verb is 
eat'et? What is its subject? What class of adjectives 
may dove-like be considered as belonging to P Any oth^r 
way of accounting for this expression, and similar ones P 
95. What does t0i^/^ in line 20, express P Chesif^ outspread 
and hroodiny ; and what word do they agree with P What 
IB On the vast abyss connected with P 96. What does and, 
in line 22, connect P Parse modest. What does it stand 
for, and pregntmt qualifyp 97. Classify irAo^, inline 22. 
Besolve it into its grammatical equivalent. Is there any 
propriety in calling qaoh words relative f Qive the reason 
for your answer. What sort of words are really relative as 
^tingoished from those which are not P What sort of 
words does Locke call proportional relatives P Natwral? 
Acquired ? Qive examples of each, and shew in what par- 
ticular the tw(^ latter essentially diJBfer. 98. State generally 
the idea conveyed in lines 24 to 26 inclusive. What is to, 
in line 24, equivalent to P In what sense is armvmemt used 
in this passage P also assert f What is the primary mean- 
ing of tiie word Providence? Is it so used here ? What 
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does tOy in line 26, connect ? Aiiy other connection pos- 
sible ? What is its peculiar signification agreeable to each 
connection ? 99. Parse tuseH and ju€t\fif» What pecu- 
liarity of formation in the past tense belongs to the latter, 
and such verbs ? 100. What does sach peculiarity result 
from ? Mention the different classes of words which have 
a similar peculiarity in forming their several parts. 

ANSWEKS TO THE FOREGOmG QUESTIONS. 

Note. — Of the unanswered questions in the foregoing 
analysis the student may conclude that they can be 
ainswered by him, on reference to that part of this Treatise 
which discusses the subject, etymological or syntactical, to 
which they severally refer. 

1. With an invocation to the Muse, after the model of 
Virgil and Homer, and an enimciation of the subject mat- 
ter of the poem itself, which are contained in the first 
twenty-six verses. 2. An epic, or heroic poem. 3. Sing, 
heavenly muse, of the first disobedience of man, and (sing 
of) the fruit of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
brought death into the world, and all o\ir woe, with loss of 
Eden, till one greater Man restore us, and regain the bliss- 
ful seat ; (heavenly muse), that, on the secret top of Oreb or 
of Sinai, didst inspire that shepherd, who first taught the 
chosen seed how the heavens and eurth rose, in the begin- 
ning, out of chaos. 4. From verto=to turo. The word 
is used to denote a line in poetry^ which must have a cer- 
tain number of syllables in it, according to the meter written 
in ; and when such munber is completed, the composer twms 
back to b^in another verse. 5. Thou, 6. Sing ; a pre- 
positional phrase. 7. Ahouty relating to, 8. Not i£qfis 
equivalent to the words in Answer 7 ; the phrase, however, 
may be considered the possessive complement of some noun 
understood after the verb sing, regarded as active transi- 
tive, such as account, description : or, better, of may be 
regarded as a particle uniting with the word singy both 
forming a compound verb, which, as transitive, governs 
disohe&eneey &c. &c., in the objective case. 11. Here it 
signifies the j^r«^ act of disobedience committed by man ; 
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if placed before nuuCs, it would merely imply am/ aict of 
disobedience committed by the first man. 13. See Syntax, 
Bule 2. 15. Division is implied by dis. When a party is 
represented as disobedient, obedience may be considered as 
personified andremoved firomcontact or connection withsuch 
party. 16. Not apparently at first view. 17. Diversity of 
position, and hence, according to Answer 15, negation are 
its general meanings, the latter easily resulting from the 
former. 18. It connects disobedience with fruit in the same 
link or government. 20. This may be answered by the 
answer to Question 8. 24. To particularise the tree to 
whiclf the relative in the next clause refers. 25. Which 
was forbidden; (see Observation 10, on the Syntax of 
Participles.) 27. See Observation 6, on the Etymolc^ 
of the Relative Pronoun. 28. Yes ; but such agreement is 
not eesential ; and depends on the words by which they 
are governed. 29. See Observation 9, on the Etymology 
of the Relative Pronoun. 30. Mortal has here an active 
signification, producing death, fatal; it more usually has 
a passive signification ; that is, having the principle of 
death-rSiS in mortal man, 32. In, m, il, ir, non, un, die, 
and such like, many of them being different forms or modi- 
fications of in, for euphony. 33. If whose refers io fruit, 
there is no figure ; if it refers to tree, as it may, therft 
is the figure metonymy (which see). 35. See Syntax, 
Bule 2, and the Etymology of the Noun. 37. With, hera 
evidentiy connects the three nouns, death, woe, and loss, 
in the same link, as governed by the transitive verb brought, 
and as such may be regarded as a conjimction equivalent to 
4md. 39. An adverb of time ; sometimes written until. 
The connection is with the noun loss ; and the idea is, that 
Eden was lost till a greater than Adam restored it. 40. 
The difference here is scarcely appreciable. 41. Greater 
than Adam, 44. Men generally. 45. It connects restore 
and regain, 46. See Note on Eule 12 of Syntax. 48. 
Mounding in ; its opposite is less ; ous, aceous, acious, &c,, 
&c,, are similar in meaning. 49. An adjective. Words 
ending so are generally adverbs. 50. The nominative, 
as being in apposition with thou, the subject of sing, 51. 
A relative pronoun, for which the word who may be sub- 
stituted. (See Observation 4, Bule 8.) 53. Apreposi- 
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tional phrase.: as such it may he pla^ in a different 
position; after intpire^ for instance. (See Introductory 
Bemarks on Syntax.) 56. Ore6oriSMiat;the8e,a8U8Qdhere, 
are different names for the same mountain. Oreh and Sinai 
may represent different mountains on which the same 
transaction might have taken place. 57. The top is called 
iecrety hecause it was surrounded with douda and smoke ; 
and the people were forhidden to approach it on pain of 
death. (See Exodus xix. 12 to 18.) 59. Scarcely any. 
61. In Ime 1, ^$t is an adjective ; here it is used as an 
adverb, qualifying taught. In such expressions, however, it 
may be regarded as an acyective, and part of the j^hraise. 
^ llie first man that did so," '^ In the hegiwnmgy* is not 
tautologous ; not expressing the same idea 9iAfir9ty which 
implies that Moses was the first teacher of the Israelites ; 
whereas, in the beginning, shews the time when the hear 
vens and earth rose out of chaos. 62. So placed it would 
imply that Moses taught this seed before he delivered 
instruction to any other people ; as in the Gk)spel, " (hiJlrH 
to the lost sheep." 65. In what manner; or, more pro- 
perly, ^^The mapner in which." 66. See last Answer. 
69. It is a kind of compound preposition, and governs 
ehaoe in the objective case. 70. More is the advwbud form 
of the adjective, it qualifies delight; hill is the subject of 
this verb, and Sion is an adjective qualifying it. Or Sion- 
hill may be regarded as a compoimd noun. 2^ee refers to 
the muse. 71. The muse is invoked who inspired Moses 
on Mount Sinai, and also David at Mount Sion and 
Jerusalem. The inspiring muse of both is one and the 
same : and the two inspirations are probably alluded to 
in imitation of the Latin and Greek poets, who, in men- 
tioning the names and attributes of their deities, were 
careful to supply all of them, lest, by the omission of that 
one most agreeable to the deity, they might give offence. 
72. Jnd connects hill and brook. For the Answer to the 
remaining part of this Question, see the Etymology of the 
No\m. 74. The oracle — from oro=Ibeg, I intreat, was 
the place where the Deity was consulted. Here it means the 
temple, or holy city of Jerusalem. 80. TFt^Ahere expresses the 
manner ; its general acceptations are aaency, manner , and 
the coincidence of two events. 81. . Heucon^ a.mountam of 
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Bctotia, wad daered to the muses. Milton intimates that 
the theme on which' he wrote was superior in dignity to 
every thing treated of by the Latin and Greek poets. 5b 
woWy expresses the flight of the poetic imagination. 82. It 
stands for 9ong^ It, is frequently the subject of a verb; 
whilst, contrary to the general usage of the pronoun, the 
noun which it represent, that is, the whole of the sue* 
ceeding clause, is present in the same sentence with it, 
thus, — '' It was reported that he was taken off by unfjoir 
means." 84. The termination, th, which abounds in the 
Scriptures. 85. Unattempted, is a participial adjective 
agreeing with things. The poet means that his theme 
was of a more sublime nature than that of <my poet who 
preceded lum. 86. Tet, here signifies up to this time. 
(See Note 1, on Supplementary Observations on Syntax 
of Conjunctions ; also, the Etymology of the Conjunction.) 
87. On or, see Supplementary Observations on Syntax of 
Conjuinctions ; also Syntax, Bule I., and the observations 
under it. 88. Grammatically, chiefly qualifies the verb 
inttruct. The f\ill force of it, however, is better seen by 
placing it, as here, as an adjunct to thou; whereby the 
£^nrit is distinguished from all iostructors. Spirit may 
be considered as the objective or nominative, governed by 
O : it occupies the position of the Latin and Greek voca- 
tive. Milton, feeling the sublimity and dignity of his 
subject, is not content with merely' invoking his muse, 
like the heathen poets, but invokes the assistance of the 
Holy Spirit. 89. The object is heart; the verb is derived 
from pre= before,"and fero = I bear, and is usually, if not 
always, constructed with the direct object of the thing 
preferred, and the thing rejected, which is introduced by 
to, not before. This latter word has the meaning which 
refers to time antecedently ; thus, — " He came before I 
departed." It signifies in presence, or in the front of: 
thus, " I am the Almighty Gk>d : walk before Me, and be 
thou perfect;" "Sit not before the fire." It also ex- 
presses, 6s here, though not always used so, a preference 
given to sometlung preceding over that which succeeds it ; 
thus, " He is preferred before me, for he was before me." 
This latter signification clearly results from the one given 
first. 90. mSmple, literally signifies any ground conscn 
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crated, dud thus set apart for any religious ceremonial: 
hence, a building for public worship ; hence, again, a place 
where the Deity especially resides: thus, *^Ye are the 
temples of the Holy Ghost.'* Upright is opposed to 
oblique, crooked, distorted, in a material sense: hence, 
morally, as here, opposed to vicious. It signifies that which 
has not been warped from the position it was intended by 
the Creator to fiU. 91. JBbr, a conjunction equivalent to 
heeause, ushers in the reason why the poet had confidence 
in asking the assistance of the Holy Spirit ; it is also used 
as a preposition to introduce a person or thing for which 
something is done. 92. See Genesis i. 2 ; and St. Mat- 
thew iii. 16. The classical scholar may also compare 
Homer's Diad, 2. 485, of which, " For thou knowest. 
Thou, from the first, wast present," is all but a literal 
translation. Instruct, literally means to build up, by piling 
one thing upon another : hence, from the similarity of the 
processes, to enlighten, by commencing with a basis and 
working on it. The word edify, which signifies to build a 
house, HteraUy, is nearly allied to this word in its literal 
and seoondaiy application. 93. Mrom governs doff, or time, 
or some such noun understood, with which first agrees. 
The expression — " From the first," is called an adverbial 
phrase. All such expressions, however, may be accounted 
for, as this has been here, on a strictly grammatical analy- 
sis. (See Eule YI. on Syntax, and Observation 4. under 
it, for the grammatical construction of the verb To be). 
94. And, connects the two verbs, wast and safst; dove- 
like, may be regarded as a compound adjective ; or dove, 
may be regarded as a noun, governed by to, understood ; 
and Uke, as an adjective agreeing with Thou, that is, the 
Spirit. 95. With, here expresses the manner of the act, 
safst. 96. And, connects sat'st and mad^st. 97. What, 
is a compound relative. (See the Etymology of the Rela- 
tive, Observation 4.) It is here equivalent to — " Illumine 
th(U thing, whatever it may be, which is dark in me.'' (For 
the answer to the remaining part of this question, read 
earefyllg the introductory remarks on the Etymology of the 
Relative, page 77.) 98. The idea here is, '' In order that, 
by thy assistance, I may be enabled, consistently with and 
adequately to the height (that is, dignity and sublimity) 
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of this great argument (subject or theme), to assert (prove) 
the existence from all etiemity of an overruling Providence, 
who can bring good out of evil ; that so I msLj justify to 
men (in the eyes of man) the ways of God." Frovidenee^ 
literally means that forethought by which a desired end 
is accomplished by the application of suitable means: 
hence it is pre^emmenthf used as a name for one of the 
attributes of the Deity, and the Deity himself, as here ; 
to may connect justify and men ; and so its meaning will 
be that exemplified in the foregoing paraphrase, or it may 
connect ways and men^ and then the idea will be — ^ The 
ways or manner in which God deals with men." 99, 100. 
(See Observation 12, on the Etymology of the Verb.) 



The following passages will be analyzed graunmatically, 
and also 'with a view towards exhibiting any inaccuracies 
that may exist therein as to non-observance of Syntactical 
principles, bad arrangement, and misapplication of words, 

" This news served only to increase poor Olivia's affliction, 
for such a flagrant breach of fidelity was more than her cour- 
age could support. I was resolved, however, to get more cer- 
tain information, and to defeat, if possible, the completion of 
his designs, by sending my son to old Mr. Wilmot's, with 
instructions to know the truth of the report, and to de- 
liver Miss Wilmot a letter, intimating Mr. Thomhill's 
conduct in my family. My son went, in pursuance of my 
directions, and in three days returned, assuring us of the 
truth of the accounts, but that he had found it impossible 
to dehver the letter, which he was therefore obliged to 
leave, as Mr. Thomhill and Miss Wilmot were visiting 
round the country. They were to be married, he said, in 
a few days, having appeared together at church the Sunday 
before he was there, in great splendour — the bride, at- 
tended by six young ladies, and he by as many gentlemen. — 
Their approaching nuptials filled the whole country with 
rejoicing ; and usually rode out together in the grandest 
equipage that had been seen in the country for many 
years. All the friends of both families, he said, were 
there, particularly the Squire's uncle, Sir William Thom- 
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biQ, who hote 80 good a character. He added, that no- 
thing hut mirth and feasting were going forward ; that all 
the country praised the young hride's heauty, and the 
bridegroom's fine person ; and that they were immensely 
fond of each other:'— Qokhmith's Vkar ^ Wak^ld. 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE COMPOSITION OP THE 
FOREGOING. 

1. HiHoever. The force of this particle is not clearly 
seen on reference to the context ; as the text stands, it has 
no meaning. To defend it, there must be understood, be- 
tween the termination of the last sentence and the com- 
mencement of that wherein the particle in question occurs, 
some such phrase as the following: — ^'^ Under these cir- 
cumstances, I had no alternative but to lay open Mr. 
Thomhill's character." 

2. " To defeat the completion ;" otherwise rendered by — . 
" To defeat him in the attempt to complete his designs.** 

3. ^^ To know the truth.** This expressipn is opposed to 
usage, and should be—" To find out, or " To ascertain." 

4. ^' Intimating.'* This is questionable, to say the least ; 
of the authority for announdn^, as a substitute, there is 
no doubt. Jntimatpng is used more in reference to the act 
of a living agent, as man ; not inanimate, as a letter. 

6. "In three days,** should be "a/l5er," or ''at the ex- 
piratian qf^^ 

6. " To deliver the letter.** This is very loose ; in fact, 
this clause, and that which succeeds, involve nearly a contra- 
diction-^" To deliver the letter to Miss Wilmot herself, and 
was therefore obliged to leave it at her house," would veiy 
much improve the accuracy of the composition. 

7. " Having Appeared." Yery loose again : it is impos- 
sible to ascertain the idea which the participle here is 
intended to convey ; there is evidently no connection of 
cause and effect between their going to be married and 
their having appeared at church. The idea present to the 
mind of the writer is plain enough, 'tis true ; but certainly 
the composition is by no means calculated to elucidate it. 

8. " The Sunday before he was there," should be, " Be- 
fore he arrived there ;" otherwise, " the Siinday" they ap- 
peared at church, cannot be determined hj thep(u$ag,e ttselfl 
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9. " Bode out." * The want of a subject to this verb, in 
the sentence as quoted, is so glaring (the only one ex- 
pressed being nuptiah, which is absurd), that one must 
suppose some error on the part of the printer, 

10. " In the country," should evidently be, "That part 
of the country." 

11. ''Particularly the Squire's uncle." Here is an 
egregious blunder: how the unde could be particularly 
there, in comparison with all others who abo were there^ 
is difficult of determination. "lis easy to know what is 
meant ; but here, too, the words used are most \mhappy. 

12. " Nothing but mirth and feasting were going for- 
ward." The student will correct this glaring violation of 
established principle, by referring to Observation 24, under 
Bule I., on Syntax. It may be asked, h£ Nothing forms one 
subject, and mvrth and feasting, taken together, another ;. 
and if the verb must necessarily be understood with one 
subject and expressed with the other, why should not the 
expression in question be correct, the verb in the plural 
agreeing with the last subject, according to Observation 5, 
under Bule I. of Syntax, and being understood to the 
first ? To this the answer is, that Nothing is evidently the 
subject first present to the mind of the writer ; that the 
clause succeeding hint, intimates a check to the mind in 
the direction in which it was going; and expresses merely 

' an exception to the general statement made in the sen- 
tence of which nothing is the subject ; and that, as the 
exception must be regarded as subordinate to the general 
statement, the sentence, as it stands, has its subject with- 
out any verb. 

QUESTIONS ON THE ANALYSIS OF THE FOREGOmG. 

1. Anything worthy of remark in the expression ^'I 
was resolved P" Anything in the expression ^ More cer- 
tain ?" 2. What are the infinitives, to get and to defeat^ 
the complements of? Why is this mood 80 called? 
When may it be said to occupy an independent posi- 
tion? And, when dependent, on what classes of words 
does it usually depend r 3. What idea does " if possible " 
convey ; and where else may it be placed without ob- 
struction to the expression of such idea P 4. Anything 
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worthy of remark on the position and fonctions of the 
word sending? 5. What case is Wilmofs? By what 
noun is it governed P 6. What peculiar idea does wUh 
express in the phrase, ^' with instructions ?" Parse '' Miss 
Wilmot." 7. Why should the expression, " And, in three 
days, returned," have a comma afber and, and not a comma 
after an<^ if the order were as follows — ''And returned in 
three days P" 8. What does the pronoun it stand for in 
the expression— " He had foxmd it impossible to deliver the 
letter P" Is this contrary to the general usage of the pro- 
nouns P 9. Render therefore by a prepositional phrase ; 
and what does the word refer to P 10. Any observation 
to be made on the expression — " They were to be married ?" 

11. Fill up the elliptical sentence — " The Sunday before 
he arrived there." (See Observation 8 of the preceding.) 

12. Parse bride and he in the expression — " The bride 
attended by six young ladies, and he by as many gentlemen." 
Is this capable of improvement in punctuation ? Any- 
thing to be said on the particle as, in the foregoing clause ? 

13. What is the force of the pluperfect, in the expression, 
" Had been seen ?" What is the subject of it ? Any ob- 
servation on, " So good a character ?" 14. Parse each in 
the expression, "They were immensely fond of each other." 

AJ^SWERS TO THE FOREGOING QUESTIONS. 

1. The simple verb, to resolve, is followed by an infinitive ; 
as, " He resolved to go into town." The comp(nmd verb, 
to resolve on, is followed by a noun objectively ; as, " He 
resolved on the accomplishment of this design." Aooord- 
ing to the principles of the conversion of the transitive to 
the passive verb, the object should become the subject; 
and the expression in the passage in question should be — 
" To get more certain information was resolved on by me." 
For this expression is frequently substituted, " I was re- 
solved." 

2. The infinitive is independent when used as a subject 
otr object of a verb. (See Kule I. of Syntax, Obs^ration 2 ; 
also Etde II., Observation 2 ; and for the answer to the 
remaining part of the question, Eule VII., Observation 3.) 

3. If possible, is a kind of limitation or qualification of 
the foregoing, whic^ is less absolute than it' would be 
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without this modification. In this passage it may be 
placed after and, before to defeat, or after designs. 

4. Sending, here, is a participial or verbal noun, governed 
by the preposition by,- and, as a transitive verb, itself 
governing son in the objective case. (See Observations 4 
and 2, Bule IX. of Syntax, with the note under the latter 
Observation.) 

5. Wihnofs is governed in the possessive case by some 
such noun as house, residence, &c., understood. (See Obser- 
vation 8, on Btde lY. of Syntax.) 

6. With, here, expresses the coincidence of two things — 
the act of sending, and that of instructing. There are 
other ways of expressing the same idea : for instance — " By 
sending my son, having received instructions," or "By 
sending my son, to whom I had given instructions." 

7. And, should be always followed by a comma when 
the clause it connects with some preceding one, is separated 
from it by any intervening clause whatever. (See Observa- 
tion 4,* on the Comma.) 

8. It stands for — "To dehver the letter," which must 
be regarded as an assemblage of words serving as the object 
of the transitive verb, fotmd. This is not the general 
uss^ of the pronoims, which are used to represent a noun 
not present in the same clause. 

9. Therefore = for that reason : it is badly placed here, 
as it anticipates, as it were, the cause which it refers to. 
The whole sentence would be better thus, — " But that he 
had found it impossible to deliver the letter, as Mr. Thorn- 
hill and Miss Wilmot were visiting round the country ; and 
that he was, therefore, obliged to leave it at the house of 
the latter." 

10. (See Observation 8, Eule VII. of Syntax.) 

11. "The Sunday (which came) before (the day on 
which) he arrived there." 

12. This is exceedingly loose composition, to make any 
kind of sense. These words must be regarded as absolute, 
and agreeing with "having appeared." This, however, 
appears awkward, and evidently not the intention of the 
writer when he commenced the sentence. Bride and he 
being intended to give, according to a well-known principle 
of language, the component parts of the subject thei/, 
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which is the nominatiYe to toere. Accordingly, these 
words should graoimatically he the suhjects of was under- 
stood ; and the sentence should thus run, — ^^ The hride was 
to he married, attended hy six young ladies," &c, &c,, 
which evidently does not convey the proper meaning. 

13. See pluperfect tense in the Etymology of the Verb. 
The subject of this verb is the relative thaty whose ante- 
cedent is equipage; so, here, and in such passages, is with- 
out its consequent as, which would introduce a phrase the 
idea expressed by which is suggested by the circumstance 
of the case, without the necessity of the expression of the 
words. The full expression would run thus, — " Who bore 
80 good a character, as it is well known he deserved," or 
some such words. 

14. *^ They were immensely fond each (was fond) of the 
other." (See Observation 22, Bule I. of Syntax). 



" The stranger's conversation, which was at once pleasing 
and instructive, induced me to wish for a continuance of it : 
but it was now high time to retire and take refreshment 
against the fatigues of the following day. The next morn- 
ing we all set forward together, my family on horseback, 
while Mr. Burchell, our new companion, walked along the 
footpath by the roadside, observing, with a smile, that, as 
we were ill moimted, he would be too generous to attempt 
leaving us behind. As the floods were not yet subsided, we 
were obliged to hire a guide, who trotted on before, Mr. 
Burchell and I bringing up the rear. We lightened the 
&Mgues of the road with philosophic disputes, which he 
seemed perfectly to understand." — Ghkkmith^a *' Vicar of 
Wakqfieldr 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE FOREGOING. 

1. But, This particle is very improperly introduced 
here ; as, in such cases, it is followed by an insuperable 
obstacle to the effecting of that purpose which precedes it. 
To render it defensible, Goldsmith must be understood to 
represent the worthy Yicar as anxious to sit up all night 
with his guest ! 

2. Refreshment This word is so generally understood, 
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when used as in the text, to sigmfyfooct, which it is not in- 
tended to signify here, that one has to read the passage 
more than once before he can understand it and the context 
together. " To retire, and, by sleep, refresh (or fortify) 
ourselves agsonst the fetigues," Ac. &c. would answer every 
necessary purpose. 

3. Were subsided, — Very bad grammar ; should be, had 
subsided. The verb to he should never be compounded with 
the past participle of an intransitive verb. In expressions 
such as '^ I am gone,'' which appears to contradict this ob-. 
servation, ^one must be regarded as a mere adjective. 
See Note under Observation 7, page 146. 

4. Philosophic disputes. — This is, to say the least, an 
expression of doubtful meaning ; '' Disputes on philosophical 
subjects," would obviate the doubt, 

5. Which he seemed perfectly to understand. — The ob- ' 
ject of tmderstafid, in the passage as written, is which, that 
is, dilutes ; and the obvious meaning of, " To understand 
a dispute," is to comprehend the bearing of a question dis- 
cussed between two disputants. This is altogether difPerent 
from what is intended here. " Disputes on philosophical 
subjects, which he seemed perfectly to understand," would 
be correct ; as the which would regard subjects as its ante- 
cedent, to which there could be no objection. 

QUESTIONS ON THE ANALYSIS OP THE FOREGOING. 

1. Parse stranger^s and conversation, and say why is 
there a comma after the latter ; also write the sentence so 
as to obviate the necessity of any stop after it. 2. State 
the usage of the expression at once, and say in what, if any, 

' respect it differs from the particle both. 3. Render of it by 
the possessive complement. Shew the philosophy of the 
nse of high in the expression high time. ' Anything worthy 
of remark in the usage of against ? 4. Anything to be 
remarked on the expression, of the follotoing day? Parse 
morning, and compare the adjective next. 5. Anything 

' worthy of remark in the idea conveyed by together ? We 
all ? 6. Yvx^ family — classify it as regards the formation of 
its plural. Parse compcmion, 7. What account may be 
given of along and by, in the passage, " Along the footpath 

M 
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by the roadside P" 8. What position does observing 
occupy ? What does with express in, With a smile ? What 
is the object of observing? 9. What account may be 
given of too, in such expressions as too generous, followed by 
the infinitive mood P What may be said of the position of 
leaving, in the expression, leaving us behind? 10. Pane 
Mr, BwrcheU and I, and shew that the case oiBureheU la 
not determinable without the assistance of J. 11. What is 
'meant by, ^' The fati^es of the road ? " What case is 
fatigues in — and why P What was the original meaning of 
the word philosopher ? 12. Derive disputes. What case 
is it in — and why ? What is the peculiarity of constmfi- 
tion of the verb seemed ? 

AJ^SWERS TO THE FOREGOING QUESTIONS. 

L A comma is necessarily placed afber conversation^ 
because, being the subject of the verb induced, it is sepa- 
rated from it by an intervening clause : "The stranger's 
conversation induced me to wish for a continuance of it, 
as it was pleasing and instructive," would not require 
such punctuation. 2. At once, is sometimes used as the 
correlative of and in the sense of both, from which it 
slightly differs in meaning ; the latter particle merely con- 
necting two things which are not necessarily united ; — at 
onc«, things which are so united that their connection may 
be discerned by one and the same glance. 3. Sigh, as 
used with time, may be accounted for by supposing the 
time of day to be regulated by the altiti^e of the sun in 
the heavens. When in the Zenith, it would be at its 
greatest height— when time would be high ; and, as we 
say opportunities must be seized whilst time lasts, and, 
as time of day appears shorter by the sun verging from 
the Zenith towards the horizon, the expression, Ai^A /mm, 
wotdd signify such a point of time as, if not seized, must 
be lost for ever. Against means opposite to in position, 
and opposed /o as an antagonist ; the one restdts from the 
other, in gladiatorial combats, the fightqrs ranging them- 
selves, one opposite to the other. In this expression,,/a/i^ifM 
and refreshment mav be regarded as the combatants ; one 
striving to assist, tne other to harass, the parties men- 
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tioned. 4. The signification of the possessive, or its 
equivalent prepositional phrase, is by no means uniform ; 
of this there is an example in tiie expression, ''The 
fatigues of the day," which means those resulting from 
the day's labour, that is, such Migues as follow from 
the occupation engaged in during the day, and not caused 
by, or belongiiig to, the day itself separately considered. 
5. Together^ here, does not merely express the act of 
.setting out at the same time, but also the intention 
of travelling in company for a considerable portion of 
the journey. We all, is otherwise rendered by all of 
us. 6. Family may be regarded as the case absolute, 
mjffamiUf being : there are strong objections to its being 
considered as the subject of set forward; for, when a 
subject, as we, is resolved into its component parts, each of 
such parts is represented as performing the act which the 
verb of such subject expresses. According to this, the 
sentence should run thus : " My family (set forward) on 
horseback, Mr. Burchell (set forward) on foot ;" besides it 
is an insuperable objection to such construction, that the 
parts mentioned do not comprise all the individuals repre- 
sented by the general subject we. On the syntax of 
companion, consult Eule 3 of Syntax. 7. In such expres- 
sions as, along the footpath, it is evident that the fool^ath 
to a considerable distance is meant, as along could not be 
used yrith footpath to express &foot or a yard of it ; even 
in speaking of a necessarily short distance, as of a slack 
rope, along expresses nearly the whole length thereof, f6r 
we are obliged to limit the length travelled by a subsidiary 
clause when we represent it as short ; thus — '' He walk^ 
along the rope the distance of a yard, and then fell;" 
whereas, "He walked along the rope," would be under- 
stood to refer to the entire length of the rope. From this 
it appears that along is composed of the two words, at and 
long; and that the expression in question^ when analysed, 
is equivalent to, '' He walked at (t. e., on) the long ^t- 
path," that is, the length of the footpath which extended 
over that part of our journey which we travelled in his 
company. By the roadside, is part of a relative clause, 
the remaining part thereof being understood in this and 
similar expressions ; thus — " Along the footpath (which was 
H 2 
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situated) by (near to) the roadside." 8. ^Ohserving, is the 
present participle, agreeing witli Mr. JSnrchell; it is equi- 
valent to--"Ajid at the same time observed:" — with ex- 
presses the mafmer in which he made the observation, or 
it expresses the coincidence of two events, that of walking 
and that oi observing at the same time. The object of 
observing is the observation made, which is conveyed in 
the whole of the words which follow. 9, Too, qualifying 
an, adjective followed by an infinitive, and an adjective 
simply placed by itself, may be accounted for on the same 
principle, that of ellipsis. *'He was too generous to 
attempt leaving us behind ;" '^ He was too generous, and 
thereby ruined himself," are both elliptical, and may be 
thus filled up-^"He was generous to (a degree which 
rendered it impossible for him) to attempt leaving us 
behind :" — " He was generous to (a degree incompatible 
with his fortune), and thereby ruined himself." In the 
expression, "He visited Rome and G-eneva too,** — too is 
simply equivalent to also. Leaving, as introduced here, 
can only be accounted for on somethmg like the principle 
of attraction, well known to the Greek scholar, but so little 
prevalent in English, and so various in its forms in the 
languages wherein it exists, as to render its discussion 
useless in a work like this Gramimar: "To attempt the 
leaving of us," would be easier of explanation on the prin- 
ciples of English construction. 10. These words are the 
case absolute; for the answer to the remaining part of 
the question, see Rule 6 on Syntax, and Observations, 
page 158. 11. See answer to Question 4 ; for the original 
meaning of the word philosopher, see Classical and other 
Roots, under the word philos, 12. Dispute is derived 
from <fM= asunder, and puto=l think, as all disputes 
result from a difference of opinion. Seemed is followed 
by an infinitive, as here; it is also followed by a noun 
. agreeing with the subject, as — "He seemed an honest 
man." See Note under Observation 1. on Rule 6 of Syntax. 



" It is first to be remembered, that there was really and 
truly a Popish plot in being, though not that which 
Titus Oates and his associates pretended to reveal; not 
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merely in the sense of Hume) who, arguing from the 
general spirit of proselytism in that religion, says there 
is a perpetual conspiracy against all governments — Pro- 
testant, Mahometan, and Pagan — ^but one alert, enterpri- 
sing, effective, in direct operation against the established 
Protestant re%ion in England." (Hallam's Constitutional 
History of England, vol. i. ch. 12.) 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE COMPOSITION OF THE 
FOREGOING. 

1. " Really and truly." These words are synonymous in 
this place, since if the plot had a real, it had a true, and if 
a true, a real existence ; one of them, therefore, is tautolo- 
gous, and may be omitted. 

2 "Though not that." Though and hut are by no 
means synonymous ; and the sense of this passage and the 
context combined, would render the latter preferable. 

3. " Not merely in the sense of Hume." This is evi- 
dently intended to be an adjunct of plot^ which, for per- 
spicmty, should be repeated before it ; as it is difficult to 
introduce the clause, from though to reveal inclusive, in any 
other position than that which it occupies. 
. 4. " From the general spirit of proselytism." The gene- 
ral mrU ofprosdytiem has no meaning ; the idea intended 
woiud be clearly conveyed by, " the spirit of proselytism, 
for the most part (or generally, or in general, or in most 
instances) pervading that religion." 

6. " That religion." This is opposed to every principle 
of correct composition ; there is not a single religion, or 
any noun implying a religion, in the foregoing ; the only 
antecedent word to which that religion can possibly refer, 
being the adjective popish, quahfyipgjpfo^. 

6. " There is a perpetual conspiracy against all govern- 
ments." This is far too vague, an3 evidently requires 
therein, or some such word referring to religion, in the 
foregoing clause. 

7. "Alert, effective." "An alert plot," may be correct 
abstractedly, but is certainly an expression not in extensive 
circulation in the English language ; effective means either 
that which accomplishes, or keys in it the means or power 
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to accomplisli its end ; in either sense, the historian might 
have chosen a happier term. 

8. " In direct operation." The historian meant that this 
plot was more immediately or particukrlj in operation 
against Protestantism in England, than the plot of which 
Hume speaks, as existing generally and always in the 
spirit of Popery against ProtestanlSsm. This idea is b^ 
no means conveyed by the term ^rect operationy in this 
passage ; '* more immediately, or actively directed against 
the estabHshed Protestant religion in England," would 
more happily convey the idea. 



'^ It might for a moment be doubted, upon the statute 
of Edward VI., whether the. two witnesses whom the Act 
requires, must not depose to the same overt acts of treason. 
But, as this would give an undue security to conspirators, 
so it is not necessarQy implied by the expression." 

*^ Nothing had brought so much disgrace on the Councils 
of G-ovemment and on the administration of justice, no- 
thing had more forcibly spoken the necessity of a great 
change, than the prosecutions for treason during the latter 
years of Charles II." 

" And men were anxious to prevent any future recur- 
rence of those iniquitous proceedings, by which the popu- 
lar frenzy at one time, the wickedness of the Court at 
another, and in each instance with the cq-operation of a 
servile bench of Judges, had sullied the honour of English 
justice. A better tone of political sentiment had b%nn 
indeed to prevail, and the spirit of the people must ever 
be a more effectual security than the virtue of the Judges." 
— (Hallam's Constitutional History of England, vol. ii. 
chap. 16.) 

OBSERVATIONS. 

1. "Upon the statute of Edward VI." It is perfectly 
indeterminable whether Hallam means, by this clause, that 
an individual, endeavouring to interpret the statute in 
question, might reasonably entertain a doubt as to whether 
or not two witnesses were necessary according thereto ; or 
that a person arguing a cause and availing himself of th^ 
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Aety might fall back upon the statute of Udwafrd VZ^ 
whose meaning was known, in order to create a doubt, 
&o. <&c. 

fi. "Whom the Act requires." This is loose. ,The 
meaning is, that the Act renders the evidence of two 
witnesses necessary in order to a conyiction. 

8. "It is not necessarily impHed." Hallam means that 
because this interpretation would give an undue security 
to conspirators, therefore the promoters of the Act were 
cautious so to word it, that the words used would not 
favour such an interpretation. This idea is by no means 
evolved in the words used, for it xmquestionably does not 
follow that the expression does not imply such an inter- 
pretation, merely because such interpretation would give an 
undue security to conspirators. 

4. " By the expression :" what this refers to, is not seen 
either in the text or context. 

5. "Nothing had brought so much disgrace" — ^very 
bad ; — " nothing had more forcibly spoken thanJ* So much 
disgrace requires as afber it ; spoken Tnore forcibly, requires 
than, (See Observation 14, under Bule 2 of Syntax.) 

6. " And in each instance." The student will at once 
perceive that this clause hangs most awkwardly between 
two which should be inseparably united: "the popular 
frenzy at one time — the wickedness of the Court at another," 
are two subjects of the same predicate ; and in such case 
the predicate should follow immediately, and not be separ 
rated, as here, most inharmoniously, by a long subsidiary 
clause, which could very easily be introduced elsewhere. 

7. "And the spirit of the people." The idea conveyed 
by this clause is, contrary to all usage, connected with 
the foregoing, with which it has no possible connexion, by 
the particle and — ^which is thus made to connect in one 
sentence two clauses, one asserting a mere historical fact, 
the other the mere opinion of the author on a question of 
speculative philosophy. 



" It is perhaps less easy to justify the conduct of Chief- 
Justipe Treby, in the Irial of Anderton for printing a 
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treasonable pamphlet. The testimon j came vety short of 
satiafiEustory proof, according to the established rules of 
English law. It chiefly consisted of a comparison between 
the characters of a printed work fomid concealed in his 
lodgings, and certain types belonging to his press; a 
comparison manifestly less admissible than that of hand- 
writing, which is always rejected, and, indeed, totally 
inconsistent with the rigour of English proof. Besides 
the common objections made to a comparison of hands, 
and which apply more forcibly to printed characters, it is 
manifest that types cast in the same font, must always be 
exactly similar ; but, on the other hand, it seems unreason- 
able absolutely to exclude, as our Courts have done, the 
comparison of hand-writing, as inadmissible evidence; a 
rule which is every day eluded by fresh rules not much 
more rational in themselves, which have been inveiited to 
get rid of its inconvenience. But the pamphlet for which 
Anderton was convicted, was certainly Ml of the most 
audacious Jacobitism, and might, perhaps, fall, by no un- 
fair construction, within the charge of adhering to the 
King's enemies ; since no one cotdd be more so thim James, 
whose design of invadinig the realm had been frequently 
avowed by himself. 

'* The history of aU nations, and more especially of our 
own, in the fresh recollection of those who took a share in 
these acts, teaches us that false accusers are always en- 
oouraged by a bad Government, and may easily deceive a 
good one. A prompt behef in the spies whom they per- 
haps necessarily employ, in the voluntary informers who 
dress up probable falsehoods, is so natural and constant in 
the offices of Ministers, that the best are to be heard with 
suspicion, when they bring forward such testimony.*' — 
(HaUam's Constitutional History of England, vol. ii. 
chap. 15.) 

OBSERVATIONS. 

1. " According to the established rules of English law." 
As introduced here, this mi^ht mean, that it is the estab- 
lished rule of English law, tiiat testimony should, come 
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shoit of satisfactory proof; whereas the idea intended is, 
that the testimony in question did not produce such proof 
9s would he deemed satisfactory, agreeahly to tHe estah- 
lished principles of English law. 

2. " As our Courts have done ;" — " a rule." Great liher- 
ties are taken with the verh to dOfia making it a suhsti- 
tute, without a necessity, for any verb ; " As our Courts 
have excluded," would be the easier and more natural 
expression. These are the only words in the whole sen- 
tence, to which rule can refer ; a species of construction so 
loose and unsatisfactory, as to be worthy of condemnation. 
. 3. " The pamphlet for which Anderton was convicted ;" 
would certainly be better thus : " for writing which," or 
" for the -publishing of which." 

4. '^ And might fall within the charge." To speak of a 
pamphlet falling within a charge, is to use a bold figure 
indeed, for which it wotdd be diffictdt to find a hew name ; 
ahd to speak of a pamphlet as adhering to the King's 
enemies, is similar thereto. 

5. Since; more so. The force of since is highly ques- 
tionable, to say the least ; and what more so refers to, is 
positively enigmatical. 

6. " The history of all nations, and more especially of our 
own, in the iresh recollection of those who took a share 

in these acts, teaches us that false accusers are always en- 
couraged by a bad G-ovemment," &c. Than this it is impos- 
sible to conceive a sentence whose parts are put together 
in a more slovenly manner. As arranged, it says that the 
lesson taught was taught from the history of all nations, 
fresh in the recollection of every one who took a share in 
these ac^ — an assertion which it is certain the historian 
did not intend to hazard ; the idea intended being merely 
that our own history especially y as fresh in the recollection 
of those, &c. &c., taught this lesson too, as well as the 
history of other nations. 

7. " In the offices of ministers." What does the word 
offices mean in this passage P And what does such tes^ 
timony refer to P These are questions which are not de- 
termined by, anything whatever in the text or context. 
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"The Mends of the Beformatibn asser^ iiiat nothing 
could be more absurd than to conceal in an unknown 
tongue the word of God itself, and thus to counteract 
the will of Heaven, which had published that salutary 
doctrine." 

" The favourers of the ancient Beligion maintained that 
theologies questions were placed hr beyond the sphere of 
vulgar comprehension ; and ecclesiastics themselves, though 
assisted by all the advantages of education, erudition, and 
an assiduous study of the science, could not be fiilly as- 
sured of a just decision." 

" That a thousand sects must arise, which would pretend, 
each of them, to derive its tenets from the Scriptures." 

" The ancient Barons, obliged to maintain themselves 
continually in a military posture, and little emulous of elo- 
quence or splendom*, employed not their villains as do- 
mestic servants, much less as manufacturers." 

<< She guarded not herself, with equal care or equal suc- 
cess, from lesser infibrmities." 

^'Her vigour, her constancy, her magnanimity, her 
penetration, vigilance, and address, are allowed to merit 
the highest praises, and appear not to have been surpassed 
by any person that ever filled a throne." — (Hume.) 



OBSERVATIONS. 

1. '*That lalutary doctrine." Here is a specimen of 
vague composition ; these words can refer to the tcord of 
Ghd only, which precedes, and which can in no sense be 
called a docMnCy though it contains a published doctrine ; 
the same observation and objection apply with equal force 
to the appHcation, in the next passage quoted, of the word 
science to theological questions, 

2. '* To derive its tenets." This is unquestionably veiy 
bad composition ; to derive, &c., &c., is the complement of 
the Yerh jffretend, expressed in the text ; the subject of this 
verb is which, and the correlative of which is seete ; the 
sentence evidently should, therefore, run thus : — ** lliat a 
thousand sects must arise, which would pretend to derive 
their tenets," &c. The word eeich, in the preceding clause, 
acting on the ear, may account for this error. 
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8. "Employed not their villains." There is nothing 
grammatically incorrect in this passage ; only it may be 
observed, that in .the reading, such is the arrangement of 
words, that a person may be led astray, and place an 
emphasis on notf so as to oppose villains to some other 
party, which is not the sense of the passage, not being not 
succeeded by, hut introducing such party. " Did not em- 
ploy their villains," is free from such objection. Hume ap- 
pears fond of such collocation of the negative particle not. 
In the few passages quoted, there are two other examples 
of such collocation : *' And appear not to have been sur- 
passed," and " She guarded not herself with equal care." 

4. " Not to have been surpassed." This is very fatdty, un- 
pardonably so, indeed; the expression, as it stands, asserts 
that the penetration, the vigilance, and address of Eliza- 
beth, do not "appear to have been surpassed by any indivi- 
dual that ever filled a throne ;" that is, her penetration, 
vigilance, and address, are represented as carrying on a con- 
test with individuals, — ^an absurdity! A single word in 
addition would have obviated such an absurdity ; thus — 
" Her penetration, vigilance, and address, do not appear to 
have been surpassed by those of any person that ever filled 
a throne," wherein the penetration, &c., of Elizabeth are 
properly represented as carrying on a contest with the 
penetration, &c., of other parties specified. 



" By the dint of brutal force they burst the first barrier 
but they were driven back with shame and slaughter ta 
the camp." 

" But the stony soil of Jerusalem is almost destitute of 
water ; the scanty springs and hasty torrents were dry in 
the summer season ; nor was the thirst of the besiegers re- 
Ueved, as in the city, by the artificial sup^dy of cisterns 
and aqueducts." 

'^lEs example was followed on every side by the emula- 
tion of valour ; and about four hundred and sixty years 
after the conquest of Omar, the Holy City was rescued 
from the Mohammedan yoke." 

^^ In his (Timour's) familiar discourse, he was grave and 
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modest ; and if he was ignorant of the Arabic language, he 
spoke with fluency and el^ance. the Persian and Turkish 
dioms." — (Gibbon. ) 

OBSERVATIONS. 

' 1. " Brutal force." The difference, in point of fact, 
between brutal and brute, as an adjective, may be nothing : 
in usage, however, the former signifies cruel as a brute, 
having the nature and qualities of a brute ; the hitter is 
more usually apphed to that strength, force, or violence 
which belongs to the mere brute unaided by reason. Thus, 
brute force would be, if not the more proper, at least the 
more usual expression here. 

2. '^ As in the city." This, as it stands here, must mean 
one only of three things : that there were besiegers in the 
city and outside it, and thiat the thirst of the latter was 
not assuaged as that of the former was inside the city ; 
that all the besiegers were outside, and that their thirst, 
whilst there, was not assuaged as it afterwards was when 
they took the city ; that the thirst of the besiegers out- 
side was not assuaged as was that of the besieged inside. 
The first is absurd : of the remaining two interpretations, 
the latter is the more natural ; in either case, the idea may 
be clearly expressed which the author wished to convey, 
by adding the words supplied in each case according to 
the sense intended. 

3. '' The emulation of valour." This is a species of ex- 
pression not to be imitated ; even if the emulation of valour 
be defensible, it yet requires the addition of his after o/^ 
to render it either complete or euphonious. " By those who 
were emulo\is of his valour," woidd certainly be the better 
and the more ordinary way of expressing the idea. 

4. '* If he was ignorant." This is quoted not as an error 
of composition, but as exhibiting an example of a peculiar 
use of the particle if This particle is not hypothetical 
here ; as his speaking fluently the Turkish did not de- 
pend on the fact of his being ignorant of the Arabic. It 
signifies pretty nearly the same as though, and the meaning 
is, that though he kboured xmder a disadvantage in being 
ignorant of Arabic (which is granted^ not sufposed)^ he 
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in some measure made up for such disadvantage, by 
his knowledge of the Persian and Turkish. This particle is" 
J&equently so used. 



'' So consonant is this to experience, that in the educa- 
tion of youth, no object has in every age appeared more 
important to wise men, than to tincture them early with a 
relish for the entertainments of taste." 

" They are the ardent sentiments of honour, virtue, 
magnanimity, and public spirit, that only can kindle that 
fire of genius." 

" It is not easy to describe in words the precise impres- 
sion which great and subHme objects make upon us, when 
we behold them ; but every one has a conception of it. It 
produces a sort of internal elevation and expansion, it 
raises the mind much above its ordinary state, and fills it 
with a degree of wonder which it cannot well express." 

" Though a boundless plain be a grand object, yet a 
high mountain to which we look up, or an awfiil precipice 
where we look down on the objects which lie below, is still 
more so." 

*' There still remains to be mentioned one class of sub- 
lime objects, which may be called the moral or senti- 
mental sublime, arising from certaiii exertions of the 
human mind. These will be found to be all, or chiefly, of 
that class which comes under the name of magnanimity 
or heroism." — (Blair's Lectures.) 

OBSERVATIONS. 

1. In every age. The negative,-fto ohjeetj combined with 
every^ is exceedingly harsh, and somewhat opposed to 
usage ; m» cmy age would be preferable. Or, the wonis them- 
selves are not objectionable, if thus disposed as to order — 
'* No object has appeared more important to wise men in 
every age." 

2. " That only can kindle." Only and alone are some- 
times convertible terms, but perspicuity in many instances 
requires that the one should be used to the exclusion of 
the other, as in this passage, where only may a/ppear to 
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qualify kindle, and thereby limit the pow^ of the sent!* 
ments named to kindling, &c., and deny their ^power to do 
anything else. This ia evidenldy not the sense, which would 
be clearly expressed by the word ahne, which would imply 
that these sentiments, to the exclusion ot all others; are 
able to kindle the fire of genius. There is no particle in the 
English language with which more liberties are taken, 
than with onhf, not only as regards the position it is im- 
properly placed in, but the idea which it is pressed to 
convey. 

3. " It is not easy to describe in words." This is a very 
slovenly composed sentence ; there is a kind of instinctive 
idea, in the mind of the reader of the first passage, that 
the Doctor is about attempting a description of the im- 
pression he speaks of; without any break or transition, 
however, he starts off, in the second clause,, to describe its 
effects; and there are so many its, that one is obliged to 
analyze the position of every one of them grammatically, 
before he can understand what is meant. To crown afi, 
the subject and object of the verh^lls is it, which, as the 
subject, refers to one thing (impression) ; as the object, to a 
different thing (mind). 

4. " Though a boundless plain be." There is no doubt 
or contingency whatever expressed here, the indicative 
mood, therefore, would be more natural, — that a boundless 
plain is a grand object, is positively granted ; and although 
this kind of composition is sometimes resorted to, yet in 
such cases it is more usual to omit the thyugh, and for 
yet substitute hut. The sentence, according to this, would 
mean — ^*' A boundless plain, it is true, (or, to be sure,) is a 
grand object ; but a high xnountaih, &c. &c., is still more 
so." Of this there is somewhat of an example, though 
not in every particular a perfect one, in the f oUowing pas- 
sage from the same writer — " A stream, that runs within its 
bsmks, i&a beautiM object ; hut when it rushes down with 
the impetuosity of a torrent, it becomes a sublime one.** 

6. " Or chiefly." " The greater number," is evidently re- 
quired, instead of chiefly, as inserted here, which belongs 
as an adjunct to of that class, and thus conveys a meaning 
altogether different from that intended. 
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'' If an academy should be establialied for the cultivation 
of our style, let them, instead of compiling grammars and 
dictionaries, endeavour to stop the license of translators, 
whose idleness and ignorance, if it be suffered to proceed, 
will reduce us to babble a dialect of France." 

" Integrity of understanding and nicety of discernment, 
were not allotted in a less proportion to - Dryden than to 
Pope."— (Johnson.) 

OBSEKVATIONS. 

1. " Let them ;" otherwise rendered, and probably more 
usually, by it, referring to academy directly, and not to 
the academicians, 

2. "Ifit be suffered to proceed." « If ^%," Ac., referring 
to idtenese and ignorance, would be more in conformity 
with usage ; for though two nouns in the singular, united 
by a copulative conjunction, do not always cause the verb 
to be plural, yet it is rarely that a writer represents such 
nouns by any other than a plural pronoun, (See Observa- 
tions 5, 6, and 8, under Eule I. of Syntax.) 

3. " Integrity of understanding." This is an example of 
the habit which Johnson had of not only using words not 
found in any other writer, but words in a sense different 
from that m which other authors use them ; the expres- 
sion in question comes under the head of dovhtfkd ones^ 
and possibly means a comprehensive understanding. 



** The Phosnicians were a conmiercial people in the days 
of Abraham : their situation occupying a narrow coun- 
try on the coast of the Medit^ranean, and confined, on all 
quarters, towards the land, by the surrounding tribes." 

<<The initiation of the youth to this profession, was 
attended,*' &c. 

« The earliest of the old romances appeared about the 
middle of the twelfth century; but those more ancient 
compositions did not record contemporary events, whose 
known truth would have precluded all liberty of fiction or 
exaggeration." 
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''Which exploms the giants and savages into the op- 
pressive feudal lords and their barbarous dependents." — 
(Tytler.) 

OBSERVATIONS. 

1. "Their situation occupying," — "and confined." A 
situation occupying a country, is barbarous English, in 
which Xytler excels ; the only way by which such an ex- 
pr^sion could be defended, is by supposing occupying in- 
tended to qualify them in the expression ofihem^ to which 
their is equivalent. Of this, however, it is to be remarked, 
that, agreeable as it is to the usage of the Latin, it is by 
no means agreeable to that of the English language; 
besides this, it cannot be known whether confined is in- 
tended to qualify situation or country. 

2. "Initiation to this profession." Initiation is con- 
structed with the particle into. 

3. "Whose known truth." This is an example of 
the use of the relative for the word because, assigning a 
reason ; it is by all means to be avoided. " Because their 
known truth would have precluded," expresses the sense, 
which a tyro would have no difficulty in determining ; the 
assertion is made generally, of all contemporary events ; 
whereas the whose might appear justly to limit it to the 
contemporary events, whose truth being known, might 
have prevented fiction. 

4. "Explains the giants into savages:" an unpardonable 
and harsh curtailment of " Explains the giants so as to 
make them appear savages." 



" A certain d^ree of ease and independence is essen- 
tially requisite to inspire them with the desire of know- 
ledge. And it is only by the encouragement which such 
a state of society presents to industry, that the selfish 
passions of the multitude can be interested ia the intel- 
lectual improvement of their children." 

"The same century was also illustrated by the discovery 
of the New World." 

" New connexions were formed by the ii^iabitants of 
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the most distant regions, for the supply of wants which 
they had never before experienced." 

" The industry of the north was transplanted to the 
south."— (Dugald Stewart.) 

OBSERVATIONS. 

1. " Such a state of society." Very vague and indefinite ; 
9tu:h should always refer to something podtively stated 
before. 

2. *' A century illustrated ;" means, " a centv/ry rendered 
illustrious and famous :" this use of the word is frigid and 
unusual. 

3. " The supply of wants," may mean, " the furnishing 
or producing of wants," or "the supply of those things 
which banish wants ;" the latter is meant here. 

4. "Industry transplanted," may mean that industry 
lefb one place, and took up its abode in another ; or, by 
a figure, that the produce of industry, that is, commo-, 
dities, was transferred from one region to another. 
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A PRACTICAL ANALYSIS, 

GBinCAL A2n> OSAMMATI0AL» 
OF THS 

FIRST BOOK OF MILTON'S PAEADISE LOST; 

WITH AM 

"ORDO VEEBORUM" OF THE DIFFICULT PASSAGES. 



[NOTB* — For the AjiBlyioB of the fint twentjf'Hx f>erset flee Answers 
to Qoesfctons thenBon in English Gnumilar, page 230.] 

1. Ot Maii*s first disobedience, and the fruit 

2. Of that foirbidden tree, whose mortal taste 

8. Brought death into the world, and all our woe, 

4. With loss of Eden, till one greater man 

5. Restore us, and regain the blissM seat, 

6. Sing, heav'nly Muse, that, on the secret top 

Verse 2. " Forbidden tree, whose mortal taste brought.'* 
See Oenesis, Chap. ii. verse 17 ; and compare Homer's 
Hiad 1. 2. ^ /Avpi' 'A)(aioIc d\ye eOfiice. 

4. "With loss of Eden." Brought death, woe; as 
also (brought) loss of Eden. " With" is used not only to 
denote the coincidence of two events conjunctively, as here 
and in verse 37 — ^but also the manner in which, as in verses 
14 and 20, and the instrument, as in verse 82, with which 
an action is performed. "Till one greater man." Com- 
pare 1 Cor. XV. 21 : " Since by man came death, by man 
came also the resurrection of the dead ; for as in Adam all 
die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive." Milton was 
profoundly acquainted with Scripture ; whence, as from an 
inexhaustible mine, he derived the great bulk of his illus- 
trations. 

6. "Heav'nly Muse;" corresponding with Homer's 
Bed, Ihad L 1 ; and Viigil's " Musa," iEneid i. 12. « On 
the secret top of Oreb, or of Sinai." " It is evident from 
several places of Scripture, that mount Horeb is either 
an adjoining mountain to mount Sinai, or that they are 
only two diiferent heads or risings of one and the same 
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7. Of Oreb, or of Sinai, didst inspire 

8. That Shepherd who first taught the chosen seed, 

9. In the beginning, how the heav'iis and earth 

10. Eose out of chaos : or if Sion's hill 

11. Delight thee more, and Siloa's brook that flow'd, 

12. F,ast by the oracle of Ood ; I thence 

13. Invoke thy aid to my adventurous song, 

14. That with no middle flight intends to soar 

mountain." (Wells' « Geography of the Old and New Tes- 
tament.") The place where this inspiration was commu- 
nicated is said to be Sinai, on the top of which Moses 
received the code of laws which he promulgated amongst 
the Jews. 

8. "That Shepherd:" Moses, who, previously to his 
mission to the long of Egypt, had been engaged feed- 
ing the flocks of his £a.ther-in-law, Jethro, the priest of 
Midian. 

"First taught the;" an allusion to the account of 
creation, as given by Moses in the first chapter of the 
Pentateuch. 

10. "Orif Sion's hill." Sion was a mountain in the 
north of Jerusalem, whereon stood the city of David, 
in which were the royal palace and the ark of the Lord in 
the midst of the tabernacle ; from which latter circumstance 
the hill is frequently called in the Book of Psalms, " The 
holy hill of Sion." " Siloa's brook :" the same in which 
Christ ordered a blind man to wash. It lies in the valley 
of Jehoshaphat, and near it is thought to have stood the' 
tower which fell upon eighteen persons, Luke xiu. 4. 

12. " I thence invoke :" I invoke thy aid, issuing thence, 
fr^m that place, Sinai, or mount Sion, to assist my song. 

13 and 16. "Adventurous song:" "Things unat- 
tempted." This is not silly vapouring, but the deep-felt 
ooninction of the Christian poet, who roels the dignity and 
difficulty of his subject — ^the atonement, on behalf of . 
man, of Christ by the sacrifice of Himself — as contrasted 
with the theme which employed Homer and Virgil, who. 
heralded the praises of half-savage and selfish men. 

14. "To soar above." This word is applied to ex- 
press the effusions of the poetic fancy; probJibly because 
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15. Above th' Aonian mount, while it pursues 

16. Things unattempted yet in prose or rhyme. 

17. And chiefly Thou, Spirit, that dost prefer, 

18. Before all temples, th' upright heart and pure, 

19. Instruct me, for Thou know'st ; Thou from the first 

20. Wast present, and with mighty wings outspread, 

21. Dove-like, sat'st brooding on the va^ abyss, 

22. And mad'st it pregnant : what in me is dark, 
j23. Illumine ; what is low, raise and support ; 
24. That to the height of this great argument 
'25. I may assert eternal Providence, 

26. And justify the ways of God to men. 

27. Say first, for Heaven hides nothing from thy view, 

28. Nor the deep tract of hell ; say first, what cause 

29. Moved our grand parents, in that happy state, 

30. Favour'd of heaven so highly, to fall off 

31. From their Creator, and transgress His will 

the swan, consecrated to Apollo, the god of Music — ^because 
it was said to sing melodiously before its death — ^flies, it is 
said, very high. 

15. '^ Aonian mount." Helicon, a mountain in Boeotia, 
sometimes called " Aonia,'' was sacred to the Muses. 

17. "And chiefly Thou, O Spirit." Milton, feeling the 
sublimity and dignity of his subject, is not content with 
simply invoking his muse, like the heathen poets, but 
invokes the assistance of the Holy Spirit. 

19. "Thou knowest; Thou fi'om the first was pre- 
sent." Compare Homer's Iliad ii. 485, 

*T/i€ij yhp Btal i<rrtf wdp€<rr4 t€, fert t€ irdyra. 

20. "With mighty wings outspread, dove-like," Ac. 
&c. Evidently in allusion to the Spirit of Qtod having 
moved on the face of the waters when chaos was reduced 
to order; and the manner, "like a dove," in which the 
Holy Ghost descended on Christ previously to Hi« entrance 
on his public ministry. (See Genesis i. 2 ; and Matt. iii. 16.) 

22. " What in me," &c. Illumine that which in me is 
dark, raise and support that which is low. 

28. " Nor." Without a correlative, this particle must 
be taken in the intensive sense of " not even." (See Gbam* 
mar on the Conjunction or, page 191.) 
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32. For one restraint, lords of the world besides ? 

33. Who first seduced them to that foul revolt ? 

34. The infemat Serpent ; he it was, whose guile 

35. Stirr'd up with envy and revenge, deceived 

36. The mother of mankind, what time his pride 

37. Had cast him out from heaven, with all his host 
.38. Of rebel angels ; by whose aid aspiring 

39. To set himself in glory above his peers, 

40. He trusted to have equalled the Most High, 

41. If he opposed ; and with ambitious aim, 

42. Against the throne and monarchy of God, 

43. Eaised impious war in heaven, and battle proud, 

44. With vain attempt. Him the Almighty Power 

45. Hurl'd headlqng flaming from the ethereal sky, 

32. "Lords:" in apposition with "parents." 
33 and 34. "Who first," &c. "The infernal Serpent." 
The transition is as sudden as it is highly poetical. The 
poet first asks the question, and then proceeds, without 
any notice, to answer it. Compare Homer's Iliad i. 8 : 

T(s T* &P* (r<P&€ $€WV fyldl ^w4fiK€ ftAx^^^i 
AitTovs Kol Lihs vUs. 

And Virgil's iEneid i. 12—16 : 

" Musa, mihi causas memora, quo numine Iseso. 
Urbs antiqua fuit." 

36. " What time," deceived the mother at that time 
at which his pride, i&c. &c. 

41. "And with ambitious aim." Observe the "and" 
here connects the two verbs, " trusted and raised," in the 
imperfect tense ; not " to have equalled and raised," which 
would produce the reading — 

" He trusted to have equalled the Most High, 
And trusted to have raised war in heaven with vain 
Attempt."— 

An absurdity ! 

44. Ordo : The Almighty Power hurl'd him headlong 
from the ethereal sky with hideous ruin ; i. e., this ruin was 
the consequence of his being hurled; "headlong," evi- 
dently an adjective, agreeing with "him," expressive of the 
manner in which he fell Compare Virgil's JEneid, v. 173 : 
'" Segnemque MenoBten 
In mare prsecipitem puppi deturbat ab sliL'* 
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46. WitK ludeous ruin and combustion down 

47. To bottomless perdition ; there to dwell 

48. In adamantine chains and penal fire. 

49. Who durst defy the Omnipotent to arms ? 

60. Nine times the space that measures day and nigl^t 

61. To mortal men, he with his horrid crew 

62. Lay vanquished, rolling in the fiery gulf, 

63. Confounded, though immortal : but his doom 

64. Beserved him to more wrath ; for now the thought 



47. "There to dwell." "There," an abverb of place, refers 
to " perdition ;" which expresses the state, &c. &c. Nor 
is there any inconsistency in representing him confined 
in that state with adamantine chains, and afterwards 
allowing him, as the poet does, to wander about, " seeking 
whom he may devour :" it even heightens the picture by 
representing that place and state to be perdition in which, 
wherever it be, Satan dwells. 

49. " Who durst defy." This is a parenthetical excla- 
mation of the poet, as in line 75, and agreeable to poetic 
usage. From a contemplation of the consequences of 
Satan's rebellion, the poet breaks out into the interroga- 
tive exclamation, more emphatic than the ordinary nega- 
tive. To regard "who" as a relative, with "him" for the 
correlative, would give the frigid style. " The Almighty 
Power hurled him who durst defy the Onmipotent," f . c, 
the Almighty Power. "Durst:" See Sjmtax, Observation 
7, page 162 ; and also the Conjugation of Irregular Verbs. 

60. "Nine times the space." A beautiM conception! 
Satan, " confounded, though immortal," is represented as so 
thoroughly amazed at his condition, as to be unable even 
to take it into consideration for nine days. Ordo: He, 
with (as well as) his horrid crew, lay vanquished during 
the space nine times (taken) that measures, &c. &c. On the 
Syntax of " during^" see Grammar, page 169. 

61. "Horrid crew." Compare Virgil's -^neid, iii. 679 ; 
" Horrendum concilium." The word " crew " is a nautical 
term, and signifies the men who work a ship ; and whether 
or not fi'om the general dissoluteness of their lives, it is 
used in a secondary sense to express a number of persons 
in a contemptible manner. 
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55. Both of lost happiness and lasting pain 

56. Torments him: round he throws lus baleful eyes, 
67. That witness!d huge affiction and dismay, 

58. Mix'd with obdiurate pride and steadfast hate : 

59. At once as far as angek' ken, he views 

60. The dismal situation waste and wild ; 

61. A dungeon horrible on aU. sides round, 

62. As one great furnace flamed ; yet from those flames, 

63. No light ; but rather darkness visible 

64. Served only to discover sights of woe, 

65. Eegions of sorrow, doleful shades, where peace 

66. And rest can never dwell : hope never comes 

67. That comes to all : but torture without end 

68. Still urges, and a flery deluge fed 

69. With ever-biOTiing sulphur unconsumed : 

70. Such place Eternal Justice had prepared 

71. For those rebellious ; here their prison ordain'd 

72. In utter darkness, and their portion set, 

73. As far removed from God and light of heaven, 

74. As from the centre thrice to th' utmost pole. 
76. 0, how unlike the place from whence they fell ! 
76. There the companions of his fell, o'erwhelm'd 



59. '^ As far as angels' ken :" as £ar as angels' view or 
sight can penetrate. 

63. "Darkness visible:" a strong antithesis. Milton 
is partial to such. There was as much light as rendered 
the gloom perceptible. 

67. "That comes to all." How dolefully expressed! 
One is abnost ensnared to sympathize with these unhappy 
spirits. • 

70. "Such place," &c. Compare Matthew xxv. 41: 
"Everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and his angels." 

71. " Ordain' d." Eternal Justice had ordaiped, and had 
set' their prison, &c. 

73. "As far removed." In Virgil the infernal regions 
are placed twice as far ; and Homer places hell as far below 
the lowest part of the earth as the heavens are above it. 

76. Ordo : He soon discerns there the companions of his 
fall, and one next himself in power weltering by his side. 
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77. With floods and whirlwindB of tempestuous fire, 

78. He soon discerns ; and weltering by his side 

79. One next himself in power, and next in crime, 

80. Long after known in Palestine, and named 

81. Beelzebub. To whom the arch-enemy, 

82. And thenoe in heaven call'd Satan, with bold words 

83. Breaking the horrid silence, thus began : 

84. " If thou beest he ; but 0, how fall'n ! how changed 

85. From him who in the happy realms of light, 

86. Clothed with transcendent brightness, didst outshine 

87. Myriads though bright ! K he whom mutual league, 

80. "Palestine." Canaan, in the south-west of which 
dwelt the Philistines, who, though vanquished by David 
and his captains, yet subsequently obtained such a footing 
in the country as to supply to Latin and Greek writers a 
name (Palestina) for the whole land. This is a species of 
figure called Synecdoche^ by which a part is put for the 
whole. 

81. "Beelzebub:'* the god of flies. Milton usually 
attaches to the fallen spirits the names of the gods whom 
the Philistines worshipped. 

82. " And thence : for this reason, i, e., he was called 
Satan, because he was the arch-enemy. Satan in Hebrew, 
signifies the same as devil in Greek. £kiefm/ or accuser, 
calumniator. On thence, see Gnunmar, page 96. 

84. " If thou beest he." See Observation I. on the 
Verbs, p. 68. The abruptness throughout this entire 
address is worthy of remark ; and indicates well the con- 
fusion and misery of these fallen spirits. Satan doubts the 
identity of this spirit. 

86. "Didst outshine." An incoherent expression, the 
strict grammsir requiring " did ;" the subject being " who,''* 
the correlative of which is "Aw»." l?he vicinity of #^k in 
the context, line 84, may, in some measure, account for 
•this irregularity. 

87. "Myriads." The Greek /Avptot signifies ten thousand, 
or an indefinite number, according to the accent. Shine, 
though intransitive, is made transitive, governing myriads 
in the objective case, by the particle out, in the sense of 

from. Didst shiTie avoayfrom: implying superiority by 
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88. United thoughts aiui counsels, equal hope 

89. And hazard in the glorious enterpnze, 

90. Join'd with me once, now misery hath join*d 

91. In equal ruin: into what pit thou seest 

92. From what height fall'n, so much the stronger prot'd 

93. He with his thunder : and till then who imew 

94. The force of those dire arms P Yet not for those, 

95. Nor what the potent Victor in his rage 

96. Can else inflict, do I repent or change ; 

9^. Though changed in outward lustre, that fix'd mind, 



removal from the myriads surpassed. Of this usage of par- 
ticles there is an instance in verses 1 and 6 — q/'and smg 
— ^both forming a transitive verb governing disobedience 
in the objective case. See Observation 5, and Note thereon, 
under Rule 2 of Syntax. "K he:" a repetition of the 
first: "If thou beest he whom," &c. &c.: if thou art, 
then thou seest into what pit, £^m what height, thou 
hast fallen. 

" Mutual league, united thoughts, equal hope :" com- 
pare SaUust's Cat. BeL : 

^ Idem Telle atqne idem nolle, ea 
Bemmn firma amidtia est." 

92. "So much the stronger." The measure of the 
Deity's power is made the distance between Satan's former 
dwelling and the pit into which he had fallen. 

93. "He with his thunder." Observe, Satan, though 
obliged to acknowledge the superiority of the Almighty, 
yet disdains to name him. 

94. " Yet not for those :" yet I do not repent for (on ac- 
count of) those arms, nor on account of what more (else) 
the victor can inflict. 

97. "That fix'd mind." Incoherence of expression. 
There is no verb in this sentence which predicates anything 
of the word "mind." This long involved passage well ex- 
hibits the perturbation of Satan on the occasion ; or mind 
and disdain may be regarded, though not so well, as the 
object of the verbs repent (in the sense "repent of") and 
ffhange, if the sentence were stopped with a comma afber 

K 
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98. And high disdain from sense of injured merit, 

99. That with the Mightiest raised me to contend, 

100. And to the fierce contention brought along 

101. Innumerable force of spirits arm^d, 

102. That durst dislike his reign, and, me preferring, 

103. His utmost power with adverse power opposed 
104 In dubious battle on the plains of heavoi, 

105. And shook his throne. What ! though the field be lost, 

106. All is not lost : th' unconquerable will, 

107. And study of revenge, immortal hate, 

108. Arid courage never to submit or yield, 

109. And what is else not to be overcome ; 

110. That glory neyer shall his wrath or might 

111. Extort firom me. To bow and sue for grace 

112. With suppliant knee, and deify his power, 

113. Who, fi'om the terror of this arm, so late 

114. Doubted his empire ; that were low indeed, 

115. That were an ignominy and shame beneath 

116. This downfall : since by fate the strength of gods, 



change, Ordo : '' That fix'd mind, and high disdain firom 
(arising out of) sense (conviction) of injiied merit, that 
(which merit) raised me to contend with the mightiest, and 
(which) brought along to the fierce contention innumerable 
force of spirits, that (who) durst (dared to) dislike his reign, 
and (who) preferring me opposed his utmost power with 
adverse power," &c. &c. 

105. It is scarcely possible to exceed in imagination this 
high-wrought picture of Satanic hate. 

109. "And what is else." The arch-fiend, with a depth 
of malignity worthy of him, and well expressed in the fore- 
going clauses, says that the disposition in him " not to be 
overcome," is more than all the properties just named. 

110. "That glory :" the glory which belonged to him 
firom the possession of the diabolical propensities enume- 
rated in the foregoing lines. 

116. " Since by fate.*' Fate literally signifies anything 
spoken (fari, fatus) by the Deity ; hence, secondanly, an 
irreversible decree. (Observe the malevolence of the latter 
part of this address : he attributes his immortality to the 
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117. And tkis empyreal substance cannot fail, 

118. Since through experience of this great event 

119. In arms not worse, in foresight much advanced, 

120. We may with more successM hope resolve 

121. To wage by force or guile eternal war, 

122. Irreconcilable to our grand foe, 

123. Who now triumphs, and, in th' excess of joy 

124. ( Sole reigning, holds the tyranny of heaven." 

125. So spake th' apostate angel, though in pain, 

decree ef what he calls fate, and consoles himself by the 
reflection of his having a God-like nature. 

117. " Empyreal," [from Gr, e/4irvpoc : ev and irvp=fire.] 
refined b^ond aerial substance. ''Since by fate:'* a full sense 
is concluded at " downfelL" "Since," which is repeated in 
118, appears intended to usher in a reason for some project 
conceived in Satan's mind, which, however, is suppressed, 
4tpparently to heighten the picture of his perturbation. 
Orclo — "Since we, irreconcilable to our grand foe, not 
worse (than before) in arms,, (though) much advanced in 
foresight j may, through (by means of) experience of this 
great event, resolve, with more successful hope, to wage 
eternal war by force ,or guile." In using the word " em- 
pyreal," Milton no doubt had in view the passage from 
Psalm dv. 4 — " He maketh his angels spuits, and his 
ministers a flame of Are." 

123. " Triumphs." Tnumphus=A procession allowed to 
isTenerals by the Senate after the conquest of an enemy of 
importance ; in it were led the captives and trophies t^en 
from the enemy ; rpoxaiov = a trophy, from rpeirta = to 
ium; signifying primarily a trunk of a tree with the branches 
lopped oS, to express symbolically the distressed state of 
the enemy, and erected in the spot where. they had been 
turned to flight. 

124. "Tyranny." The Greeks employed the word 
rvpai'yoc=tyraimus, tyrant, to all who usurped sovereign 
power, and, from the general cruelty of all such, the word 
in our language signifies, secondarily, a person of insolent 
and cruel beanng. 

125. " So spadke." The expressions rise in strength, and , 
present a vivid picture (^ Satan's impotence and punish- 
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126. Yauntmg aloud, but rack'd with deep despair t 

127. And him thus answer'd booq his bold ooinpeer: 

128. '' O piince, O chief of maay-tbroned powersy 

129. That led th' embattled seraphim to war 

I 130. Under thj conduct, and in dreadful deeds 

131. Fearless endanger'd heayen's perpetual King, 

132. And put to proof his high supremacy, 

133. Whether upheld by strraigth, or chance, or &te; 

134. Too well I see, and rue t^ dire event, 

135. That with sad overthrow, md feol defeat, 

136. Hath lost us heaven, and all this mighty host 

137. In horrible destruction laid thus low, 

138. As far as gods and heavenly essences 

139. Can perish : for the mind and spirit remain 
1^. Invincible, and vigour soon returns, 

ment. He speaks, though in pain; and vaunts aloud, ' 
thoogh " racked with deep despair." 

129. '' Seraphim" and Cherubim. Angels of the heavenly 
orders. On Seraphim^ see Grammar, page 39. Ordo and 
paraphrase : " O chief, that (who) under thy conduct led 
the Seraphim (in battle array) embattled to war ; and (who) 
fearless, by dreadful deeds, endangered the perpetual King 
of Heaven ; and (who), as regards his supremacy, put to 
proof (made experiment) whether it was upheld by strengih, 
or chance, or &te." 

131. " Perpetual." This word here only regards the 
past ; and, as such, is more appropriate than *^ eternal," 
which regards the future too, and signifies " for ever." Had 
the fiend used ''eternal," he could not consistently have 
insinuated the existence of danger to God's kingdom. 

134. Ordo: "Too well I see and rue the dire event, 
that (which event) hath lost (for) us Heaven with (by 
means of, or accompanied by) sad overthrow and foul 
defeat, and (which event) hath laid thus low all this 
mighiy host in horrible destruction, (destroyed) as fiir as 
gods and heavenly essences can perish." 

139. " For the mind." There appears an ellipsis here, 
of which examples abound in all limguages and ixi every 
species of composition. The connexion requires something 
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141. Though all our glorj extinct, and ha^gipy state 
14i2. Here swallowed up in endless misery. 

143. But what if he bur Conqueror (whom I now 

144. Of force believe almighty, since no less 

145. Than such could have o'erpower'd such force as ours,) 

146. Have left us this our spirit and strength entire 

147. Strongly to suffer and support our pains^ ^ 

148. That we may so suffice his vengeful ire, 

149. Or do him mightier service as his thralls 

150. By right of war, whate'er his business be, 

151. Here in iihe heart of hell to work in fire, 

152. Or do his errands in the gloomy deep ; 

153. What can it then avail, though yet we feel 

154. Strength undiminish'd, or etemsd being 

155. To \mdergo eternal punishment P*' 

156. Whereto with speedy words the arch-fiend replied : ' 

157. '' Fall'n cherub, to be weak is miserable, 

158. Doing or suffering; but of this be sure, 

159. To do aught good never will be our task, 

160. But ever to do ill our sole delight, 

161. As being the contrary to his h^h will 

162. Whom we resist. If then his providence 

163. Out of our evil seek to bring forth good, 

164. Our labour must be to pervert that end, 

165. And out of good still to find means of evil, 

166. Which ofb-tunes may succeed, so as perhaps 



like the following, to be supplied :^" They cannot perish 
altogether." 

141. ** Though all." Though all our glory (were) extinct, 
and (though) our happy state here (were) swallowed up. 

144. " Of force." Through force, against my will, of 
necessity. — " Since." This clause arises out of the men- 
tion of the word " Almighty^ since no less than such," i. e. 
Almighty power. 

157. " To be weak is miserable." The construction is 
essentially Latin, and difficult of understanding to a mere 
English scholar. '' Doing or suffering," agree with some> 
noun, the subject of the verb " to be." The whole of this 
speech has the aspect of a fiend-like malignity. 
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167. Shan grieve him, if I fidl not, and distiirb 

168. His inmost comu^els from their destined aim. 

169. But see ! the angry Victor hath recalled 

170. His ministers of rengeance and pursuit 

171. Back to the gates of hearen : the sulphurous hail^ 

172. Shot afber us in storm, o'erhlown, hath laid 

173. The fiery surge, that from the predpice 

174. Of heaven received us falling ; and the thunder, 

175. Wing'd vsith red lightning and impetuous rage, 

176. Perhaps hath spent his shafts, and ceases now 

, 177. To hellow through the vast and boundless deep. 

178. Let us not slip th' occasion, whether scorn 

179. Or saltiate lury yield it from our foe* 

180. Seest thou yon dreary plain, forlorn and wild^ 

181. The seat of desolation, void of light, 

182. Save what the gHmmering of these Mvid flame* 

183. Casts pale and dreadful P Thither let us tend 

184. From off the tossing of these fiery waves ; 

185. There rest, if any rest can harbour there ; 

186. And, reassembling our afflicted powers, 
187.* Consult how we may henceforth most offend 
188. Our enemy, our own loss how repair, 



169. '' Hath recalled his ministers.^' There wom^ appear 
a contradiction between this statement and that in the end 
of the Sixth Book, wherein the victory over the fallen 
spirits is ascribed to the Messiah alone, whose superiority, 
however, Satan '^ould naturally be unwilling to ackskow^ 
ledge. 

176. "His shafts." Its, «.<?., the shafts of the thunder. 

178. '^ Not slip." Omit; fail to avail ourselves, &e. 

179. "It." The occasion, opportunity. 

182. "Save." Except that much light (which). 

183. "Tend." Dii^ oar course; tendere eurtmm, 
Viigil. 

185. " There rest." Let us rest ; and, reassembling our 
afflicted powers, (let us) consult how we may offend our 
enemy, and how (we may) repair our own loss, Ac. Ac. 

186. "Afflicted." Euined, destroyed ; Kterally, by dash- 
ing one thing against another (af-fligere). 
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189. How overcome thiJB dire calamity,. 

190. What reinforcement we may gain from hope^ 

191. Kiiot, what resolution from despair." 

192. Thus Satan talking to his nearest mate, 

193. With head up-lifb above the wave, and eyes 

194. That sparkling blaz'd ; his other parts besides 

195. Prone on the flood extended long and large, 

196. Lay floating many a rood ^ in bulk as huge 

197. As whom the fables name of monstrous size, 

198. Titanian, or Earth-bom, that warr'd on Jove ; 

199. Briareos or Typhon, whom the den 

200. By ancient Tarsus held ; or that sea-beast 

201. Leviathan, which God' of all his works 



193. Ordo: "With head uplift and (with) eyes that 
(which) sparkling blaz'd ; his other parts extended lay float- 
ing," Ac. &c. 

195: "Prone." Lying flat. 

196. "Many a rood." Virgil represents a giant as cover- 
ing nine acres, iEneid vi. 596 : 



— — " per tota novem cui jugera ooipus 
PcMfrigitup.*' 

" In bulk as huge." This is loose composition. What dbed 
huge qualify ? Satan, orpcMrU ? If the former, it is placed 
awkwardly, and too far fiK)m the qualified word ; if the latter, 
the meaning is, That the remaining parts (all but the 
head) were equal in size to Briareus. 

197. " As whom." As huge as (he was) whom, &c. &c. 
, 198. "Titanian." The sons of Titan were of gigantic 
fltature ; they made war on Jupiter, by whom they were 
subdued. See Lempriere's Classical Dictionary. 

199. " Briareos." A famous giant who had one hundred 
hands. See Homer's Iliad, i. 402 : 

*Oy Bputptvp Kci\4owri 8co2i Mpts 94 re 3r(ii*rci 
Alyodonf** 6 yhp aire fil^ oS warphs &/Ac{vwy. 

200. "Tarsus." A celebrated city of Cihcia, in Asia 
Minor, on the river Cydnus. It was the birth-place of 
St. Paul, Acts xxii. 3. 

. 201. " Leviathan." From the context, it would appear 
that Milton .contemplated the whale — 
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202. Created Inigest that swim th' ooean stream : 

203. Him hapljslumbermg on the l^orwaj foam, 

204. The pilot of some smidl night-fomider'd skiff 

205. Deeming some island, oft, as seamen tell, 

206. With fixed anchor in his scaly rind 

207. Moors \>j his side nnder the lee, while night 

208. Invests the sea, and wished mom delays : 

209. So stretch'd out hoge in length the arch-fiend lay 

210. Chained on the huming lake : nor ever thence 

211. Had ris'n, or heav'd his head ; hut that the will 

212. And high permission of all-niling Heaven 

213. Left him at large to his own dark designs ; 

214. That with reiterated crimes he might 

215. Heap on himself damnation, while he sought 



** There go the ships, there is that Leyiathan 
Wham Thou hast made to take his pastime therdn." 

(BookofFjBBlins.) 

Ordo : '* Which Gk)d created (the) hngest of all his wozka 
that swim the ocean stream." 

203. '* Haply." As he happens to slnmher, correspond- 
ing with the Latin " forte," so often nsed hy Virgfl. — 
" Norway foam." The sea on the coast of Norway, to 
which shoals of whales frequently resort. 

205. '* As seamen tell." Added prohaUy to soften the 
incredihility of this circumstance. 

207. "Under the lee." A nautical expression, applied 
to the shore on which the wind hlows. Ordo : " The pilot, 
deeming him (Leviathan) some island, often moors (his 
ship) with fix'd anchor hy his side, while night invests the 
sea," &c. &c. 

208. "Invests." £)ov6rs over as with a garment (m and 

209. "So stretch'd out." The composition of this verse 
is admirahly adapted to produce the idea of the fiend's size, 
consisting, as it does, of nearly all monosyllahles. 

210. "Nor ever thence." Would he have risen, or have 
heav'd his head, hut that (had not) the will, &c. &c. 

214. "That with reiterated crimes." Compare Exodus 
X.L 
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216. Evil to others ; and, enraged, might see 

217. How all his malice serv'd but to bring forth 

218. Infinite goodness, grace, and mercy, shewn 

219. On man, by him sewiuced ; but on himself 

220. Treble confusion, wrath, and vengeance pour'd. 

221. Forthwith upright he rears firom off the pool 

222. His mighty stature ; on each hand the flames, 

223. Driven backward, slope their pointing spires and roll'd 

224. In billows, leave in the midst a horrid vale. 

225. Then with expanded wings he steers his flight 

226. Aloft, incumbent on the dusky air, 

227. That felt unusual weight ; till on dry land 

228. He lights, if it were land that ever bum'd 

229. With solid, as the lake with liquid ^re ; ' 

230. And such appeared in hue, as when the force 

231. Of subterranean wind transports a hill 

232. Tom from Pelorus, or the shattered side 

233. Of thundering iEtna, whose combustible 

234. And fuel'd entrails thence conceiving fire, 

235. Sublim'd with mineral fury, aid the winds, 

236. And leave a singed bottom all involved 

216. <<And, enrag'd.*' Left, him at large, that (he) 
enrag'd might see. 

217. " But to bring forth." But, in this sense, is both 
positive and negative ; to bring forth goodness, and nothing . 
else. The sense is limited to what is expressed, with a 
negation of all other. See English Grammar, on Classifi- 
catiou, &c., page 16. 

220. "Treble confusion." The object of the verb "to 
bring forth" (217). 

223. " Spires." In allusion to the form of flames. 

226. " With expanded wings." The imagination is here 
so worked on, that we almost fancy we see the arch-fiend 
expanding his wings, and rising from out the pool. 

228. " That ever [always] burned with solid [fire] as . 
[just as] the lake [burns] with liquid fire." 

232. "Pelorus." One of the three great promontories oi 
Sicily, whence that island was anciently called Trifiacria. . 
The others were Fachynus and Lilyboeum. 
ir 3 
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237. With stench and smoke : such resting found the sole 

238. Of unblest feet. Him follow'd his next mate, 

239. Both glorying to have 'scaped the Stygian flood 

240. As gods, and by their own recorered strength, 

241. Not by the sufferance of supernal power. 

242. " Is this the region, this the soil, the clime," 

243. Said then the lost archangel, *" this the seat 

244. That we must change for heaven; this moumM gloom 
246. For that celestial light ? Be it so, since he, 

246. Who now is Sovereign, can dispose and bid 

247. What shall be right ; farthest from him is best, 

248. Whom reason hath equall'd, force hath made supreme 

249. Above his equals. Farewell, happy fields, 

260. Where joy for ever dwells ! HaU horrors, hail 

261. Infernal world, and thou prpfoundest hell, 

262. Beceive thy new possessor ; one who brings 

263. A mind not to be chang'd by place or time : 

264. The mind is its own place, and in itself 
266. Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven. 



237. "Such resting." The sole of unblest feet found 
such a resting-place as that just described was. 
'■ 238. « His next mate" followed him. 

239. " Both glorying," the case absolute. (See Syntax, 
page 157.)—" Stygian flood." The Styx was a celebrated 
river of hell, round which it flowed nine times. 

240, " As Gods." With their immortal nature unim- 
paired ; or because of their inmiortal nature. 

244. " Must change." This verb, which here signifies 
"must receive in exchange," like the Latin tnidOy has a 
twofold construction. Here the direct object, thiU (which 
seat) is the place received for (instead of) heaven; the 
reverse construction is the more frequent one. 

247- "Farthest firom him." The best place is that 
which is farthest fi-om him whom reason hath equall'd, 
and (whom) force hath made supreme. 

249. In these lines there is an awful admixture of the 
elevated essence and yet the depravity of him into whose 
mouth they are put. 

254. ** The mind is its own place." This was a fond 
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256. What matter where, if I be still the same, 

257. And what I should be ; all but less than he 

258. Whom thunder hath made greater P Here at leaat 

259. We shall be free; th' Aknighty- hath not built 

260. Here for his envy, will not drive us hence : 

261. Here we may reign secure, and, in my choice 

262. To reign is worth ambition, though in hell : 

263. Better to reign in hell, than serve in heaven. 

264. But wherefore let we then our faithM friends 

265. Th' associates and copartners of our loss, 

266. Lie thus astonished in th' oblivious pool, 

267. And call them not to share with us their part 

268. In this unhappy mansion ; or once more 
269; With rallied arms to try what may be yet 

270. Kegain'd in heaven, or what more lost in hell?" 

271. So Satan spake, and him Beelzebub 

272. Thus answer'd : " Leader of those armies bright, 

273. Which but th' Omnipotent none could have foU'd, 

conceit of the Stoic philosophy, which Horace waa so fond of 
^ridiculing : — 

" Ccolum, non nuiwnTn matont, qm tnjos mare cammt.*' Epist. i. 11. 
If Milton intended to do so, he could not better have 
executed his purpose than by putting these words mto 
the mouth of Satan. 

263. " To reign in hell." Julius Caesar is reported to 
have said, that he preferred to be the first man in a country 
village to being the second in Rome. 

264. " Let we." Wherefore do we allow. 

266. "The oblivious pool." In allusion probably to 
Lethe, one of the rivers of the infernal regions, a draught 
of whose waters was fabled to produce oblivion of all that 
had passed. 

267. "And call them not." And wherefore do we not' 
call them? 

' 273. "But th' Omnipotent." But, here and in such 
passages, expresses a sense similar to that expressed 
by the verb "except," in the imperative mood. It is 
really an adversative conjunction uniting the two clauses — 
"None could have foiled;" "but the Omnipotent could 
havefaUedr 
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274. If onoe they bear tliat vmce, tbdr Kreliest pledge 

275. Of 1k^ in fean and dangers, heard so ofb 

276. In wont extremes, and on the perOous edge 

277. Of battle when it rag'd, in all assaults 

278. Their surest signal, they will aoon lesume 

279. New courage and revive ; though now they lie 

280. QroYelling and prostrate on yon lake of fire, 

281. As we erewbile, astoimded and amaz'd ; 

282. No wonder, ftll'n such a pemidous bogbt." 

283. He scarce bad ceas'd when the saperior fiend 

284. Was moving tow'rd the shore : bis ponderous shieid 

285. Ethereal temper, massy, large, and nrand, 

286. Behind him cast ; the broad drcomferenee 

287. Hung <m bis shoulders like the moon, whose orb 

274. Ordo — ^''If onoe they bear that voice, ibdr liveliest 
pledge of hope in fears and dangers, heard so oft in worst 
extremes, and (heard) on the perilous edge of battle, wben 
it (battle) raged, (that voice) their surest signal in all 
assaults." B;^ this the ""and"' (276) will connect ""extreme^'^ 
and/' edge^\ in the objective, to in and an respectively. 

279. '* Erewbile." A while since ; some short time ago. 

282. ''No wonder." This reflection arises out of the 
preceding clause — *^ Astonished and amazed." 

283. "He scarce." Compare Vi^'s .Eneid, ii 323, 
" Yix ea &itus ^*am," of which the text is a bteral transla- 
tion. 

285. "Ethereal temper." Homer represents l^e shield 
of Achilles too, as made by Vulcan; see Homer's Iliad, 
Book xviii. Odmper is not to be considered as in apposilaon 
with thieldy the two words not being names for the same 
object. See Syntax, Rule III. page 150; also Bule YI. 
Observation 2. Temper^ here, may be regarded as part of 
the clause, " Whose (the shield's) temper was etbereaL" 
Shield itself is the case absolute, with which the participle 
east agrees. (See Syntax, Rule V. page 157.) 

287. "lake the moon." Milton improves on Homer, 
who likens the shield of Achilles to liie moon; wbereas 
Milton likens that of Satan to the moon as seen through 
the magnifying medium of a telescope. 
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288. Through optic glass the Tuscan artist views 

289. At evening from the top of Fesole, 

290. Or in Valdamo, to descry new lands, 

291. Bivers or mountains, on her spotty globe. 

292. His spear, to equal which the tallest pine 

293. Hewn on Norwegian hills, to be the mast 

294. Of some great ammiral, were but a wand, 

295. He walk'd with, to support uneasy steps 

296. Over the burning marie, not like those steps 

297. On heaven's azure, and the torrid clime 

298. Smote on him sore besides, vaulted with fire : 

299. Nathless he so endur'd, till on the beach 
800. Of that inflamed sea he stood, and call'd 
301. His legions, angel forms, who lay intranced 
802. Thick as autumnal leaves that strew the brooks 



288. " The Tuscan artist." Galileo, a native of Tuscany, 
who revived theCopemican theory, and applied the telescope, 
with distinguished success, to astronomical observations. 

289,290. "Fesole," "Valdamo." The former, anciently 
FsBsula, now called Mesoli, and by Milton Fesole, is a city 
of Tuscany ; the latter signifies the valley of the Amo, a 
river of the same coimtry . 

291. "Her spotty glob^." See "Gender of Nouns," 
page 31. 

292. " His spear." He walked with his spear. 

293. "Norwegian hills." From Norway we import a 
considerable quantity of this species of timber. 

294. "Ammiral ;" as being softer than " admiral." 

295. "To support uneasy steps." Cdmpare Virgil's 
^neid iii. 669— 

*' Tnmca manum piniis regit et vestigia firmat.'' 

296. " Marie." From a Saxon word signifying mmrrow ; 
a rich earthy substance extensively used for manuring 
land. — " Not like those steps." The steps over the burn- 
ing marie were not like those steps with which he had 
waJked over Heaven's azure, i.e,^ Heaven's blue sky. 

299. "Nathless." A contracted form of " nevertheless." 
802. "Autumnal leaves." Horner^ Iliad ii. 468, speaks 
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803. In Yallombrosa, where th* Etrurian shades, 

804. High over-arch'd, imhower ; or sc^tter'd Bedge 
806. Afloat, when with fierce winds Orion arm'd 

306. Hath, vex'd the Bed Sea coast, whose waves o'erthrew 

307. Busiris and his Memphian chivaby, 



of forces, which he compares in number to the leaves 
which grow in Spring : 

Svaa re ^6?Jm K(d AyBta ytyytreu &fnf» 

303. " Vallombrosa." The valley of the Umbro, a river 
of Tuscany, in Italy, remarkable for the abundance of its 
trees* Milton, it will be recollected, visited Italy, whence 
he returned about the time when the Civil War first began. 

304. " Scattered sedge.'* Compare Virgil's iBneid, vii. 
590; 

" Saxa firemont, laterique illisa reftinditiir alga.'' 

305. " Orion." A constellation near the feet of the Bull, 
Which rises about the 9th of March, and sets about the 
21st of Jime. Its rise is supposed to be attended with 
great rains and storms ; whence Virgil calls it " aquo9tu,^* 
^neid, iv. 52. 

306. '' Bed Sea," or Arabian Gulf, between Africa and 
Asia. It was called " rerf," not firom the colour of 
its waters, as is erroneously supposed; but because 
Idumea, as it was called by the Greeks, or the land of 
Edom, possessed by the descendants of Esau — who was 
himself called Edom (Bed), from his having sold his 
birthright for a mess of red pottage — extended from the 
Dead Sea on the north to this sea on the south. 

307. ''Busiris and his Memphian chivalry, i.e,, the 
chivalry of Egypt, or the Egyptian cavalry. Here is a 
species of Hendyad, a form of speech much used in the 
poets, especially Virgil and Homer. Compare ' .^neid, 
i. 652 ; " Stents awroqucy' for awreis aignis. Busiris was 
a famous king of Egypt, and Memplus waff one of the 
most ancient cities of the same coun^. The researches 
of the French in Egypt, when Buonaparte visited that 
country, brought to J^ht the true position of this city, 
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308. While with perfidioas hatred they pursued 
809. The sojourners of Goshen, who beheld 

310. From the safe shore their floating carcasses 

311. And broken chariot-wheels : so thick bestrown, 

312. Abject and lost lay these, covering the flood, 

313. Under amaasement of their hideous change. 

314. He call'd so loud, that all the hollow deep 
316. Of hell resounded. ** Princes, potentates, 

316. Warriors, the flow'r of heaven, once yours, now lost, 

which, hefore that time, had been the subject of much 
controversy amongst the learned. — "Chivalry," jBx)m 
cheval: Latin caballus^Sk horse. This word is here 
used for his whole army ; the cavahy only, which anciently 
was deemed the more honourable, being named according 
to a form of speech called '' Synecdoche," by which a pa^ 
was put for the whole. 

308. "They:" the " chivabous," the "cavahy." The 
regular word here would be it for chivalry. Sometimes, 
however, a pronoun does not absolutely agree in gender 
with the noun for which it stands, but with some word 
impHed in that expressed. Compare Horace, Ode 37, lib. 
i.21; 

" Fatale monrtnim qpm generosips 
Perire qusBrens." 

And see Syntax, Rule 8, Observation 2. 

309. " Sojourners of Goshen :" the Hebrews, who had 
received from Pharaoh, when they first went down to 
Egypt in the time of Joseph, that part of the land called 
Goshen, to live in. 

310. " From the safe shore " = " Who safely beheld from 
the shore." See Observations 9 and 10, page 187. 

312. " Lay these," ».«., "the fallen spirits." 

314. "The hollow deep." Milton is fond of making 
nouns of adjectives, "Hell resounded to its lowest depth." 
See Dissertation on the Adjective, page 83. 

315. "Princes," &c. Throughout this address Milton 
expresses with surpassing emphasis the majesty of Satan, 
which is crowned at verse 330, than which it is impossible 
to conceive anything more awfully sublime. 
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817. If such astoniBhment as this can seize 

818. Etenial spirits ; or have je chos'n this place 
319. After the toil of battle to repose 

820. Your wearied virtue, for the ease you find 

821. To slumber here, as in the vales of heaven ? 
322. Or in this abject posture have je sworn 

823. To adore the Conqueror ? who now beholds 

824. Cherub and seraph rolling in the flood 

825. With scatter'd arms and ensigns, till anon 

826. His swifb pursuers from heav'n-gates discern 

827. Th' advantage, and descending, tread us down 

828. Thus drooping, or with link'd thunderbolts 

829. Transfix us to the bottom of this gulf. 

830. Awake, arise, or be for ever fallen.** 

331. Thej heard, and were abash'd, and up they sprung 

332. Upon the wing ; as when men wont to watch, 
833. On duty sleeping foimd by whom they dread, 

334. Bouse and bestir themselves ere well awake. 

335. Nor did they not perceive the evil plight 

. 317. " If such astonishment." Either the connection 
is — " Heaven lost, if such," &c. &c. ; or there is some 
ellipsis such as, " I wonder." 

318. " Or have ye chos'n." Thp connection is be- 
tween what was implied in the foregoing, viz., " the irre- 
mediable loss of Heaven," and the suggestion in this 
clause, that they were here of no necessity, but their own 
fr*ee choice made for a purpose. 

320. ** Virtue," in the sense of valour. It is worthy of 
remark, that the Greeks and Eomans rendered the words 
virtue and valour by one and the same word, — ^the Greeks, 
by the word ccpcriy, the Romans by virHu ; — as if they 
would imply that the highest soit of valour a man can 
display is that involved in the conquest of himself. 

332. " As when men." They sprung up as (in a manner 
.like to that with which men spring up) when wont (accus- 
tomed) to watch, found sleeping on duty by (him) whom 
they dread, they rouse, Ac. 

335. " Nor did they not." Two negatives make a posi- 
tive — ^they did perceive. 
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836. In which thej were, or the fierce pauxs not feel ; 

837. Tet to their general's voice they soon obeyed, 

838. Innumerable. As when the {)otent rod 
889. Of Amram's son, in Egypt's evil day, 

840. Wav'd round the coast, up call'd a pitchy cloud 

841. Of locusts, warping on the eastern wind, 

842. That o'er the reabn of impious Pharaoh hung 

843. Like night, and darken'd all the land of Nile : 

844. So numberless were those bad angels seen 

845. Hovering on wing under the cope of hell, 

846. 'Twixt upper, nether, and surrounding fires ; 

847. Till, at a signal given, th' uplifted spear 
846. Of their great sultan waving to direct 

349. Their course, in even balance down they light 

850. On the firm brimstone, and fill all the plain : 

851. A multitude, like which the populous North 

852. Pour'd never from her frozen loins, to pass 

853. Bhene or the Danaw, when her barbarous sons 

837. ''Tet." Notwithstanding their evil plight and 
the fierce pains they felt, they obeyed, Ac.— "To their 
general's voice." The construction of the verb " obey" is 
with the object direct, not, as here, with the preposition 
** ^o" intervening. 

339. " Amram's son." Moses ; see Exodus x. 12. 

341, "Warping." Working slowly forwards ; a nauti- 
cal expression. 

345. " Cope." Canopy, covering. 

347. " Th uplifted spear ;" either in apposition with 
"si^nal,*^ or the case absolute. Ordo : " At a signal given 
(which was) the uplifted spear, they light down, and fill,"&c. 

348. " Sultan." Their monarch : a name given to the 
Emperor of the Turks. 

351. " A multitude like which." Multitude agrees with 
"^%," the subject of "liffhf and «/W." Ordo: "A 
multitude like to which (multitude) the North never poured 
(a multitude) ;" that is, this multitude was more numerous 
than any which the North ever poured forth. 

353. "Bhene or the Danaw." Rhine and Danube. The 
allusion is to the Goths and Yandals, who spread them- 
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354. . Came like a deluge on the south, and spread ' 

355. Beneath Gibraltar to the Libyan sands. 

356. Forthwith from every squadron and each band 

357. The heads and leaders thither haste where stood 

358. Their great commander; godlike shapes and forms 
369. Excelling human, princely dignities ; 

360. And pow'rs that erst in heaven sat on thrones, 

361. Though of their names in heavenly records now 

362. Be no memorial ; blotted out and ras'd 

363. By their rebellion from the books of life. 

364. Nor had they yet among the sons of Eve • 

365. Got them new names ; tiU, wand'ring o'er the earth, 

366. Through God's high sufferancetfor the trial of man, 

367. By falsities and lies the greatest part 

368. Ctf mankind they corrupted to forsake 

selves in the fourth century over the south of Europe, and 
penetrated as far as the Libyan, that is, the AMcan sands. 
357. "Thither haste." Hasten thither (to that 
place), where (in which) their great commander stood. 
. 358. " Godlike shapes." Compare Homer, Iliad i. 181. 
OcoeUeW 

360. "Erst." At first, some time ago. 

361. Ordo : " Though there be now in heavenly records 
no memorial of their names, blotted out by their rebellion 
and ras'd from the books of life." Milton uses books inesbesid 
of the more Scriptural " book," to intimate the immense 
number of the fallen angels. 

364. "Yet"=as yet— up to this time. See CLissifi. 
cation of Words, page 20. 

365. "Got them:" got /or themselves. Ordo: "TiU 
they, wandering o'er the earth, through (by leave of, by 
means of) the high suiferance of God for the trial of man, 
corrupted, by falsities and lies, the greatest part of mankind 
to forsake God, <&c., and (corrupted the greatest part) 
to transform the invisible glory, &c., and (corrupted the 
greatest part) to adore." The infinitives, to forsake, 
to transform, to adore, depend on the verb eorrtigted, and 
express the effects of the corruption. They were cor- 
rupted so far that they forsook, &c. 
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God their Creator, and the inyisible 

370. Glory of him that made them to traaaform 

371. Ofb to the image of a l»rate, adorn'd 

372. With gay religions, ftill of pomp and gold, 

373. And devils to adore for deities : 

374. Then were they known to men by varioua names, 

375. And various idols through the heathen world. 

876. Say, Muse, their names then known, who first, who 
last 

377. Boused from> the slumber on that fiery couch, 

378. At their great emperor's call, as next in worth 

379. Came singly where he stood on the bare strand, 
880. While the promiscuous crowd stood yet aloof. 
381. The chief were those who from the pit of hell, 
882. Eoaming to seek their prey on earth, durst fix 

383. Their seats long afber next the seat of God, 

384. Their altars by his altar, gods adored 
885. Ampng the nations round, and durst abide 



369. "Invisible glory." See Romans i. 23— "And 
changed the glory of the incorruptible God into an image 
made like to corruptible man." 

372. "Gay religions." Religions of gay rites and 
pompouB ceremonies. 

374. " Then." Connect this particle with yet, in verse 
364, and till in verse 365, and the sense is obvious : " When, 
subsequently to their fall, they taught these false religions." 

376. Ordo: "Who first, who last, rous'd fi^m the 
plumber on that fiery couch, as next in worth (after Satan 
and Beelzebub) came singly (by himself) to that place 
where he (Satan) stood," Ac. &c. Observe, roused is the 
past participle, agreeing with who, the subject of came. 

381. Ordo : " The chief were those who, roaming from 
the pit of hell to seek their prey on earth, durst (dared) fix 
their seats long afber next the seat of God," &c. &c. See 
Conjugation of the verb Dare, page 64 ; and Syntax of the 
Infinitive. Observation 7, page 162. Mx is the infinitive, 
depending on durst, 
. 384. " Gods :" agreeing with who, the subject of durst. 

385. " And durst." And who dared abide. Observe, 
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886. Jehovah thundering out of Sion, thion'd 
387^ Between the cherubim ; yea, often plac'd 

888. Within his. sanctuary itself their shrines, 

889. Abominations ; and with cursed things 

890. £Qs holy rites and solemn feasts profan'd, 

891. And with their darkness durst affix)nt his light. 

892. First Moloch, horrid king, besmear'd with blood 

893. Of human sacrifice, and parents' tears ; 

894r. Though for the noise of drums and timbrels loud 

895. Their children's cries unheard, that pass'd through fire 

896. To his grim idol. Him the Ammonite 

897. Worshipped in Babba and her watery plain, 
398. In Argob and in Basan, to the stream 



this who is the subject of the following verbs in this long 
sentence— ^2a^'e^, profan'd, and durst. 

386. ^ Thron'd between the cherubim." In allusion to 
the two cherubim facing each other with expanded wings, 
on the lid of the ark or mercy seat, on which the Shechinah 
was manifested. Hence David, in the Psahns, prays — 
^* Thou, God of Israel, that dwellest between the Cherubim, 
shine forth." See also 1 Kings vi. 23. 

389. ** AbominationB." See Jeremiah vii. 30. 

392. "First Moloch:" the subject of ^' came," 379. 
He was the next to Satan and Beelzebub. — ^ Horrid king," 
because delighting in human sacrifices. 

394. " Though for the noise." Though for (by means 
of) dnuns and loud timbrels, the cries of their children that 
passed through fire to his grim idol (were) unheard. 
" Though" arises out of the word " tears." The parents 
wept, though the suffering of their children was partially 
concealed. 

396. The Ammonites were descended from Ammon, a 
son of Lot. They were bounded on the west by the Jordan, 
on the north by the brook Jabbok, and on the south by the 
river Amon, hence called here " utmost." Babbafa was 
their chief city. 

898. "Argob" and "Basan." It is disputed whether 
these were different names for one and the same place. 
See Wells' Geography of the Old and New Testament. 
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399. Of utmost Amon. Nor content with sucli 
4)00. Andaoious neighbourhood, the wisest heart 

401. Of Solomon he led by fraud to build 

402. His temple right against the temple of Qod 

403. On that opprobrious }nil ; and made his grove 

404. The pleasaat valley of EQnnom, Tophet thence 

405. And black Gehenna call'd, the type of hell. 

406. Next Chemos, th' obscene dread of Moab's sons, 

407. From Aroar to Nebo, and the wild 

408. Of southmost Abarim. In Hesebon 



399. « Nor content." Ordo : « He (Moloch), not content 
with such audacious neighbourhood, led by fraud the wisest 
heart (that ever existed) of Solomon to build his t^nple 
(that of Moloch) on that opprobrious hill, right aeainst 
(quite opposite to) the temple of God." "Audacious," 
which here signifies mpious^ is always used ia a bad sense ; 
i. e, we don't say a man was audacious, hold m the attempt 
to do good. 

403. " Opprobrious hill." In the sense of dU^rao^h 
(See 443.) " Offensive mountain ;" the sense is obvious. 
"Made:" the subject is "he" (Moloch). The "and" 
connects the verbs " led" and " made." 

404. "OfHinnom." This valley was remarkable on 
account of the iuhuman worship here paid to Moloch. 
Compare 2 Kings xxiii. 10, and 2 Chron. xxviii. 13. To 
drown the shrieks of the children sacrificed, it was usual to 
have musical instruments playing .the while ; " thence" (for 
that reason) the particular place where the said sacrifices 
were wont to be burnt was called Tophet, which in the 
Hebrew signifies Timbrel. And from the burning of persons 
in this place, G^hinnom, which is in Hebrew " the Valley of 
Hinnom," and by the Greeks is moulded into Q^herma, is 
used in Scripture to denote hell or hell fire. See Wells' 
Geography of the Old and New Testament. 

406. "Next Chemos." Came, understood. Chemos 
was the god of the Moabites, and is joined in Scripture 
with Moloch. See 1 Eangs xi. 7. For a description of 
the places in this Catalogue, see Wells' Geography of the 
Old and New Testament. 
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409. And Horoiuiimy Seon s realm, beyond 

410. The flowr'y dale of Sibna clad with yines, 

411. And ^Eleale to th' asphaltic pool. 

412. Peor his other name, when he entic'd 

, 413. Israel in Sittim, on their march from Nile, 

414. To do him wanton rites, which cost them wee^ 

415. Tet thence his lustful oigies he enlarg'd 

416. Ev'n to that hill of scandal, bj the grove 

417. Of Moloch homicide ; lust hard by hate ; 

418. Till good Josiah drove them thence to hell. 

419. With these came they, who, from the bord'ring flood 

420. Of old Euphrates to the brook that parts 

421. Egypt from Syrian ground, had general names 

411. <' Asphaltic pool." The Dead Sea, so called from 
the asphalt or bitumen which abounds therein. 

412. " When he enticed." See Numbers xxv. 1. 
414. " Which cost thei;a woe." Woiie was the price, the 

forfeit they paid for the enjoyment that resulted to them 
from the service of Peor. 

416. " Yet." Notwithstanding the woe they suffered 
irom this service, they cultivated it afterwards. — " Orgies." 
Wild frantic rites like those of Bacchus. 

416. '< Hill of scandal." See 400, 4Q3, and 443. 

417. "Lust hard by hate." Lust (was enthroned) 
hard by (near to) hate. The temple of the obscene god 
Ohemos was built near that of the homicide Moloch. See 
1 Kings xi. 7. • 

418. " Good Josiah." See 2 Chron. xxxiv. and xxxv. 

419. Ordo : " With (together with) these they came, 
who, (worshipped in those parts which extend) from the 
bord'ring flood of old Euphrates to the brook that parts 
Egypt from Syrian ground, had general names of Baalim 
and Ashtaroth.*' — " Old Euphrates." Because mentioned 
(Genesis ii. 14) iu the earliest accounts of time, or probably 
because on it was situated Babylon, the capitsJ of the first 
of the four great monarchies. — '* Bord'ring flood." Being the 
utmost limit eastward of the Promised Land. 

420. "The brook." The south-western boundary of 
Palestine was a little river, called the Torrent of ilgypt, 
which separated it from Egypt. 
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422. Of Baalim and Ashtaroth ; those male, 

423. These feminine : for spirits, when they please, 

424. Can either sex assume, or both ; so soft 

425. And imcompounded is their essence pure ; 

426. Not ti'd or manad'd with joint or limb, 

427. Nor founded on the brittle strength of bones, 

428. Like cumbrous flesh ; but, in what shape they choose 

429. Dilated or condens'd, bright or obscure, 

430. Can .execute their airy purposes, 

431. And works of love or enmity Mfil. 
4^2. For those the race of Israel ofb forsook 

433. Their living Strength, and unfrequ^ted lefb 

434. His righteous altar, bowing lowly down 

435. To bestial gods ! for which their heads as low 

436. Bow'd down in battle, sunk before the spear 

437. Of despicable foes. With these in troop 

438. Came Astoreth, whom the Phoenicians call'd 

439. Astarte, queen of heaven, with crescent horns ; 

440. To whose bright image nightly by the moon 

441. Sidonian virgins paid their vows and songs ; 

442. In Sion abo not unsung, where stood 

443. Her temple on th' offensive mountain, built 

444. By that uxorious king, whose heart, though large. 



422. " Those male." Those deities having the former 
name, were males ; the latter, females. See Observation 12 
on the Adjective, page 90. 

432. Ordo: "For {in behalf of— to worship) those the 
race of Israel ofb forsook their living strength (Jehovah), 
and bowing lowly down to terrestrial gods, lefb his righteous 
altar unfrequented." — ^**His," referring to strength, i.e. 
Jehovah. See Note on Verse 308. 

439. " Astarte." Goddess of the Phoenicians ; the same 
as the moon, which they worshipped. 

440. « By the moon" = " By moonlight." 

441. "Their vows and songs." Both the objective, 
governed by paid^ which is applicable to the former object 
only ; though the Poet, by poetic license, couples it with 
-the ktter too. See S^tax, Observation lY., page 145. 

444. "Uxorious king." Solomon, who in lus old age. 
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4Ao, guil'd by £ur idolatreflaes, M 

446. To idols fouL Thammuz came next behind^ 

447. Whose annual wound in Lebanon allur'd 

448. The Syrian damsels to lament his fate 

449. In amorous ditties all a sommer's day; 

450. While smooth Adonis from his native rock 
451* Ban purple to the sea, suppos'd with blood 

452. Of Thammuz yearly wounded ; the love-tale 

453. Infected Sion*s daughters with like heat, 

454. Whose wanton passions in the sacred porch 

455. Eizekiel saw, when by the vision led, 

456. His eye surveyed the dark idolatries 

457. Of alienated Judah. Next came one 

458. Who moum*d in earnest, when the captive ark 

459. Maim*d his brute image, head and hands lopp'd off 

took to himself wives without number from the neighbour- 
ing idolatrous countries. 

446. '* Thammuz." A god of the Syrians, the same as 
Adonis, who died every year (annual wound) akid Revived 
again. See Ezekiel viii. 13, 14. 

449. *^ All a summer's day." During a summer's day ; 
in which, and in similar expressions, day is the case abso- 
lute, and dtmna not a preposition, but the contracted form 
of the participle enduring, which agrees with the noun. 
See concluding Observations on Eule V., page 159. 

451. " Suppos'd." Supposed (to do so, i. e,, to run pur- 
ple) with blood of Thammuz, or Adonis, (who was believed 
to be) yearly wounded. Adonis, observe, was also a river 
of Phoenicia, falling into the Mediterranean. At the anni- 
versary of the death of Adonis, in the rainy season, its 
waters were tinged red with ochrous particles frona the 
mountains of Libanus, and fabled to flow with the blood of 
Adonis. Hence the allusion in the text. 

458. "In earnest." Probably by way of contrast to the 
feigned grief of the daughters of Israel on account of the 
death of Thammuz. 

459. " Head and hands." The case absolute.—" His 
head and hands being lopped off:" descriptive of the man- 
ner in which he was maimed. — " His brutei image." Sttnse- 
iGBs, inanimate. See 1 Samuel v. 4. 
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460.' In his own temple, on the grunsel edge, 

461.' Where he fell flat, and sham'd his worshippers : 

462. Dagon his name, sea-monster, npward man 

463. And downward flsh : yet had his temple high 

464. Bear'd in Azotus, dreaded through the coast 

465. Of Palestine, in Gath and Ascalon, 

466. And Accaron and Gaza's frontier bounds. 
467!. Him foUow'd Bimmon, whose delightful seat 

468. Was £Edr Damascus, on the fertile banks 

469. Of Abbaaa and Pharphar, lucid streams. 

470. He also against the house of God was bold: 

471. A leper once he lost, and gain'd a king : 

472. • Ahaz his sottish conqueror, whom he drew 

473. Gt>d's altar to disparage and displace 

474. For one of Syrian mode, whereon to bum 

475. His odious offerings, and adore the gods 



460. " Grunsel ;'* the lower part of the building. 
• 461. " Sham'd his worshippers." Brought disgrace on 
them for the stupidity they exhibited in such worship. 

462. " Upward man." Compare Virgil's JEneid x. 211. 

" Frons hominem prsefert, in pristin desmit alvns." 

463. " Yet." Notwithstanding the manifest absurdity 
of such worship. 

464. "Azotus." Anciently -4*A(foe?, called by the Greeks, 
and in the New Testament, Azotus, was one of the five lord- 
shiper of the Philistines in the south-west of Palestine ; the 
others were, Gtiza, Ascalon, Ekrou, aud Gath, in which 
latter resided the family of the giants who were slain by 
David and his family. 

467. " Bimmon." A god of the Syrians ; his temple was 
at Damascus, the chief city of Syria. 

469. "Abbanaand Pharphar." Bivers of the eotmtry 
pf Damascus, see 2 Kings v. 12. 

471. " A leper once he lost." Naaman, who, upon being 
cured of his leprosy by the instrumentality of Elisha, 
abandoned the worship of false gods, see 2 Kings v. 17. 
" And gain'd a king," see 2 Chron. xxviii. 22 and following 
verses. 

o 
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476. Whom be had Yanquish'd. After these appear'd 

477. A. crew, who, under names of old renown, 

478. Osiris, Isis, Orus, and their train, 

479. With monstrous shapes and sorceries abus'd 

480. Fanatic Egypt and her priests, to seek 

481. Their wandering gods disguis'd in brutish forma 

482. Eather than human. Nor did Israel 'scape 

483. Th' infection, when theu: borrbw'd gold composed 

484. The calf in (>reb ; and the rebel king 

485. Doubled that sin in Bethel and in Dan, 

486. Likening his Maker to the grazed ox ; 

487. Jehovah, who in one night, when he pass*d 

488. From Egypt marching, equall'd with one stroke 



476. Ordo : " After these a crew appear'd, who abused 
fanatic Egypt and her priests with monstrous shapes and 
sorceries (to such e^nt as to induce them) to seek," &e. &c« 

477. " Crew." See note on verse 51. 

478. " Osiris," &c. Egyptian deities ; Orus was their son.. 
480. " Fanatic Egypt." In allusion to the number of 

her gods and the grossness of her superstitions. — "To seek 
their wandering gods." Apis, Osiris, &c., were worshipped 
under the form of an ox, at whose death great lamentations 
were heard, which were kept up till another ox was found 
with the characteristic mark which entitied him to be 
regarded as the representative of the aforesaid gods. 

483. " Their borrowed gold." In allusion to the "jewels 
of silver and of gold" which the Hebrews, by the direction 
of God, borrowed of the Egyptians prior to their leaving 
Egypt. See Exodus xxxii. 4. 

484. " The rebel king doubled," &c. Ac. Jeroboam, who 
rebelled against the rightful khig Eehoboam, and drew 
with him ten out of the twelve tribes. He erected two calves 
at either extremity of his kiogdom to prevent thenecessiiy 
of the people going to worship at Jerusalem — one at i^Mi, 
anciently called Laish, in the northern extremity; the 
other at Sethel, anciently Luz, on the confines of Judea 
and Samaria. In allusion to the setting up of the calves 
here, Hosea calls the latter JBethavenf i.e,^ "House of 
vanity," see Hosea iv. 15, and x. 5. 
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489. Both her first-born and all her bleating gods. 

490. Belial came last, than whom a spirit more lewd 

491. Fell not from heaven, or more gross to love 

492. Vice for itself: to him no temple stood, 

493. Or altar smok'd ; yet who more ofb than he 

494. In temples and at altars, when the priest 

495. Turns atheist, as did Eli's sons, who fill'd 

496. With lust and violence the house of Gh)d ? 

497. In courts and palaces he also reigns, 

498. And in luxurious cities, where the noise 

499. Of riot ascends above their loftiest towers, 

500. And injury and outrage ; and when night 

501. Darkens the streets, then wander forth the sons 

502. Of Belial, flown with insolence and wine. 

503. Witness the streets of Sodom, and that night 

504. In Gibeah, when the hospitable door 

505. Exposed a matron, to avoid worse rape. 

506. These were the prime in order and in might :. 

507. The rest were long to tell, though &r renown'd 

508. Th' Ionian gods, of Javan's issue; held 

489. "Bleating gods." The Egyptians worshipped sheep. 

490. "Than whom." See Syntax, Observation III. 
page 164. 

492. " No temple stood." It does not appear that this 
god yff2iS formally worshipped in temples and with sacri- 
fices, but wicked men are frequently called in Scripture, 
^' the children of Belial." See 1 Sam. ii. 12 ; and Judees 
xix. 22. 

493. " Who more oft." Who is the subject of some verb 
understood ; such as, i8 worshiped, 

^ 499. "Theu:." Of them: "the cities;" or "the inha- 
bitants." See Syntax, Observation II. page 164 ; also the 
note on verse 308. 

502. " Flown" =overflown, flushed. 

503. " Witness the streets of Sodom.'*—" The streets of 
Sodotn (bear) witness ;" or, " Streets of Sodom, witness 
(ye)." A verb; or, irt^9i«««=for~. instance. See Genesis 
six. 4 — :11 ; and Judges xix. 22 to end. 

508. "The Ionian gods." The gods ofGhreece: lonL 
02 
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509. Gods, yet confess'd later tlian heaven and eartliy 

510. Their coasted parents : Titan, heaven*8 first-bom, 

511. With his enormous brood, and birthright seiz'd 

512. By younger Saturn ; he from mightier Jove, 

513. lus own and Bhea's son, Hke measure found ; 
614. So Jove usurping reign'd : these first in Crete 

515. And Ida known, thence on the snowy top 

516. Of cold Olympus, rul*d the middle air, 

517. Their highest heaven ; or on the Delphian difl^ 

518. Or in Dodona, and through all the bounds 

619. Of Doric land : or who with Saturn old 

620. Fled over Adria to th' Hesperian fields, 

621. And o'er the Celtic roam'd the utmost isles. 

522. All these and more came flocking ; but with looks 



a part, for the whole. Japhet, whose fourth son was called 
Javan, and his posterity are supposed to have colonise4 
Greece immediately afber the deluge. 

513. " Like measure foimd." In allusion to the fable of 
Jupiter having expelled his father Saturn from heaven, as 
he (Saturn) had done to his own father. 

514. These (deities, Jupiter, &c.) first known in Crete 
and Ida (a mountain therein), thence (transferred' from 

^these places) ruled the middle air of the snowy top of cold 
Olympus — in allusion to Olympus in Thessaly, the fabled 
. residence of the gods. 

517. '^ The Delphian cliff." ' Parnassus, on which was 
situated Delphi, famed for the temple and oracle of Apollo. 
Dodona was a city, and wood adjoining, and sacred to 
Jupiter. 

519. " Doric land." Greece ; a part again, Doris, put for 
the whole. 

520. " Fled over Adria.** Saturn, who, in passing from 
Greece to Italy — Sesperia — had to sail over the Hadriatic 
Sea (Adria), now the Gulf of Venice. 

521. " And o'er the Celtic ;" France, &c. « The utmost 
isles ;" Gi;ieat Britain and Ireland, which the ancients re- 
garded as the utmost bdlmdaries towards the West of the 
then known world. Compare Virgil, Eclogue i. 67, 

" Et penitus tcto divisofl orbe Britannos," 
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523. Downcast and damp; yet such wherein appeared 

524. Obscure some glimpse of joy, to have found their chief 

525. Not in despair, to have found themselves not lost 

526. In loss itself: which on his countenance cast 

527. Like doubtful hue : but he, his wonted pride 

528. Soon recollecting, with high words, that bore 

529. Semblance of worth, not substance, gently raised 

530. Their fainting courage, «and dispelled their fears. 

531. Then straight commands, that at the warlike sound 
582. Of trumpets loud and clarions be uprear'd 

538. His mighty standard : that proud honour claim'd 

534. Azazel as his right, a cherub tall ^ 

585. Who forthwith from the glittering staff unfurl'd 

536. Th' imperial ensign ; which, full high advanced, 

537. "Shone like a meteor streaming to the wind, 
588. With gems and golden lustre rich emblaz'd, 



528. '* Tet such." Looks such as are those looks in^ 
which (wherein) appear some obscure glimpse of joy (at 
having) to have found, &c. This would be the more ordi- 
nary, intelligible analysis. 
626. "Which." The correlative is the fact or dis- 
' eovery of themselves not being lost, &c. &c., which produced 
in their leader's face, " like doubtful hue," as in their own. 
527. Ordo : " But he, soon recollecting his wonted pride, 
gently raised their fainting courage, and dispdled their 
fiaars, with high words that bore semblance (appearance), 
(not substance) of worth." Compare Virgil's JSneid i. 201 
Md 213, 

'* — * et dictis moerentifl pectora muloet." 

'* Spem Tuliu simnlat, prexnit altum oorde dolorem.'* 

581. Ordo : " Then straight (at once) conmiands that his 
mighty standard (should) be upreared at the warlike 
sound," &c. ^. 

533. " That proud honour." Azazel claimed that proud 
,faonour as his right— the honour of raising the standard. 

536. " Full high." Very high. The former is more 
poetic. 
. 638. "With gems and," equivalent to,— " The golden 
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539. Seraphic anns and trophies ; all the while 
'540. Sonorous metal blowing martial somids ; 

541. At which the universal host upsent 

542. A shout, that tore hell's 'Concave, and beyond 

543. Frighted the reign of Chaos and old Night. 

544. All in a moment through the gloom were seen 

545. Ten thousand banners rise into the air 

546. With orient colours waving : with them rose 

547. A forest huge of spears ; and thronging helms 

548. Appear'd, and serried shields in thick array 

549. Of depth immeasurable : anon they move 
650. In perfect phalanx to the Dorian mood 

lustre of gems." A Hendyad. See note on 307. ^ Em- 
blaz'd,"=: painted with armorial ensigns. 

539. " Arms and trophies." The ensign was decorated 
(emblaz'd) with arms and trophies of the lustre of gems 
and gold. On the latter word, see note on verse 123. 

540. '* Sonorous metal." The case absolute. 

541. '< Universal host.*' The whole of it; from one 
extremity to the other. 

542. ^Hell's concave." This whole passage exhibitB a 
striking example of the sublimity of Milton's conceptkm. 
The imagery is wholly borrowed from Ovid. 

544. '' All in a moment." All here, and in such expres- 
sions, is an intensive particle, not an adjective agreeing 
with banners in the next line. At once, in an imtant, simvl^ 
taneowly, 

545. ^'Bise." The infinitive mood. Ten thousand 
banners were seen (to) rise=min^. 

546. '' Orient colours." Eastern, and therefore gaudy ; 
or>«9»=the suns rising=the East. 

548. " Serried" = locked one within the other. Equiva- 
lent to Virgil's " Acta testudine," ^ueid ix. 505. 

549. " Anon" = forthwith, quickly. 

550- "Phalanx." A square body of 8000 foot, set in 
dose array. Here put indefinitely for any kind of marching 
order. 

550. '' Dorian mood." There were three sorts, espe- 
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551*. Of flutes and sofb recorders ; such as rais'd . 
562. To height of noblest temper heroes old 

553. Arming to battle ; and instead of rage, 

554. Deliberate valour breath'd, firm and unmov'd 

555. With dread of death to flight or foul retreat : 

556. Nor wanting power to mitigate and 'suage 

557. With solemn touches troubled thoughts, and chase 

558. Anguish, and doubt, and fear, and sorrow, and pain 

559. From mortal or immortal minds. Thus they, 

560. Breathing united force, with fixed thought, 

561. Mov'd on in silence to soft pipes, that charmed 

562. Their painful steps o'er the burnt soil : and now 
^69. Advanced in view they stand ; a horrid front 
564. Of dreadful length and dazzh'ng arms, in guise 

665. Of warriors old with order'd spear and slueld, 

666. Awaiting what command their mighty chief 
567. Had to impose : he through the armed files 

668. Darts his experienc'd eye, and soon traverse 

669. The whole battalion views, their order due, 

670. Their visages and stature as of gods ; 

571. Their number last he sums. And now his heart 

cially, of ancient music — ^the Lydian, Phrygian,and Dorian — 
which latter, as being the most grave and mt^estic, was best 
adapted to the now fallen condildon of the fallen spirits. 

554. '^ Breath'd,*' here must be regarded as connected 
by and with raised; its subject therefore is the relative as, 
referring to mood, and the verb in question must signify, 
** caus'd to breathe," the object being valour ; or breath' d, 
in the ordinary sense, may have thei/, in verse 549, as its 
subject, and be connected with the verb move, 

554—5. "Unmov*d with dread." Such valour as cannot be 
moved to flight or foul retreat with (through) dread of death. 

566. " Nor wanting." The valour, such as they professed, 
did not want power, that is, it was able to mitigate, &c. &c. 
And to chase, &c. <&c. 

564. " In guise of." Having the external appearance of. 

566. '' Awaiting what." Awdit lag the command which 
their chief had to propose. See Observation 4, page 78. 

668. " Traverse," — crosswise. It here means ^erfectli/f in 
every direction. 
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572. Distends with pride, and hard'ning in bis strengtb 

573. Glories: for never since created man 

574. Met such embodied force, as nam'd with these 

575. Could merit more than that small infantry ' 

576. Warr'd on by cranes : though all the giant brood 

577. Of Phl^pra with th' heroic race were join'd 

578. That fought at Thebes and Lium, on each side 

579. Mix'd with auxiliar gods ; and what resounds 

580. In fable or romance of Uther's son, 

581. Begirt with British and Armoric knights, 

582. And all who since, baptiz'd or infidel, 

583. Jousted in Aspramont or Montalban, 

574. " As nam'd with these." The sense is obyious : 
never since man (was) created did an embodied force meet 
such as (that) it (force) named with (in c(»nparisoii with) 
these would merit (to be r^arded as) more than that 
small infantry warred on by cranes — (on which cranes 
wage war). The allusion is to the Pygmies, a race of 
dwarfs, on whom the poets represented cranes as con- 
tinually waging war. Compare Homer's Biad, iii. 3 : 
'Hl^€ 9^p K\aryyii y^pdimy v4k€t ohpap6$i «p^, 

KXayyii raiyt x^orrat ^ *CUc€ca^oto ^odnWf 
'Aydpdffi Tlvyfiatoi<rt (p6yotf Kot x^P^ ipipovffox* 
*H4ptai 9* Apa rafyc kok^v fyida irpo^povrat. 

577. "Phlegra," — a city of Macedonia, — ^where the 
giants fought with the gods. 

578. " Thebes and Hium." The former, a city of Boeotia, 
famous for the wSu* between the sons of CEdipus ; the latter, 
the same as Troja, Troy, in the north-west of Asia Minor, 
famed by Homer, taken by the Greeks. Both parties were 
assisted by their patron gods, whence Milton uses the word 
** auxiliar." 

580. "Uther's son." The famous King Arthur, who 
was ofben in alliance with the King of Armorica, or Bre- 
tagne ; hence said by Milton to be *' begirt with Britudvand 
Annoric knights." 

583. ^' Aspramont or Montalbah ;" names of places in an 
epic poem by Ariosto the Italian. 
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684, Damafico, or Morocco, or Trebiisond, 
686. Or whom Biserta sent from Afric shore, 

686. When Charlemain with all his peerage fell 

687. By Fontarabia. Thus far these beyond 

688. Compare of mortal prowess, yet observ'd 

689. Their dread commander : he, above the rest 
590. In shape and gesture proudly eminent, 

691. Stood Hke a tower ; his form had yet not lost 

692. All her original brightness ; nor appear'd 

693. Less than archangel ruin'd, and th' excess 



684. '^ Damasco," &c, Ac, Damascus, in Sjrria, which 
fell under the conquering arms of the Saracens, ▲. d. 632. 
" Morocco," the Moorish capital. " Trebisond," anciently 
called 2^ape8U8, on the Black Sea, in the north-east comer 
of Pontus in Asia Minor, was the first friendly city which 
Xenophon and the Ten Thousand Greeks arrived at afber 
the celebrated retreat frK>m Cunaxa. 

686—687. "Biserta, Fontarabia." The former, the 
same as Utica, whence the Saracens passed into Spain ; the 
latter, a town of Biscay, where Charlemagne and his nobles 
were defeated by the Saracens. 

687. " Thus far." As has been demonstrated. 

688. "Yet." Notwithstanding their infinite superiority 
to all other troops, they observed their leader as the most 
ordinary troops. 

689. "Above the rest." An exalted description of 
Satan, and different from the vulgar one, which represents 
him with horns, tail, and cloven feet. 

692. "Nor appear'd." There was about him an appearance 
as though he were not less than a ruined archangel ; and 
as though his glory, before excessive, were only obscured. 
" Appear'd" may have for its subject ^orw, or less, both 
making the same sense. " His form did not appear less 
than a ruined archangel," i. e. he did not appear less in form' 
than, &c. &c., or " less did not appear (in him) than a ruined 
archangeL" The and, verse 693, merely connects the two 
clauses, the latter of which contains in it also the negative, 
nor; so that " excess of glory" (excessive glory) must be 
regarded as in the same link, syntactically as " archangel'* 

o3 
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694 Of gloiy obscur'd ; as when the son, new risen, 
696. Looks through the horizontal misty air, 

696. Shorn of his heams ; or from hehind the moon, 

697. In dim eclipse, disastrous twilight sheds 

698. On half the nations, and with fear of change 

699. Perplexes monarchs. Daricen*d so, yet shone 

600. Ahove them all th' archangel : but his &ce 

601. Deep scars of thunder had intrench'd ; and care 

602. Sat on his &ded cheek ; but under brows 

603. Of dauntless oouragey and considerate pride 

604. Waiting revenge ; cruel his eye, but cast 
606. Signs of remorse and passion, to behold 
606. The feUows of his crime, the followers ratiher 



594. ''As when." He appeared like the sun, when, 
newly risen : it looks, &c. &c. 

696. " Horizontal." Because at such time the rays of 
]isht and heat, having to pass through a greater quantil^ 
of dense atmosphere, are considerably blunted in their 
power. 

696. ''Behind the moon." In allufflon to the pheno- 
menon of an eclipse of the sun. 

699. " Perplexes monarchs." This expression had al- 
most cost us the loss of this noble poem. The struggle 
between Bepublican and Monarchical principles in Milton*8 
days, and his own known political opinions, induced the 
licenser of the press to conceive some latent attack in this 
expression against monarchy, and, accordingly, he was near 
disallowing the poem to be published. 

600. "His face." Deep scars of (from) thunder had 
intrenched (made furrows in) his &oe. 

602. " But under brows." His faded cheek, but (how- 
ever faded, situated) under brows of dauntless courage. 

603. " Considerate pride." In the sense of conscious^ 
well known, which he fully intended to exhibit. 

604. Ordo : " His eye (was) cruel, but (it) cast signs of 
remorse and passion to behdd (at beholding) the fellows of 
his crime," &c. &c. 

607. "Far other." He had once beheld them far other 
(difierent) in bliss. 
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607. (Par other once beheld in bliBs), condemned 

608. For ever now to have their lot in pain : 

609. .Millions of spirits for his fault amerc'd 

610. Of heaven, and from eternal splendours flung 

611. For his revolt, yet faithful how they stood ; 

612. Their glory wither'd : as when heaven's fire 

613. Hath scath'd the forest oaks, or mountain pines, 

614. With singed top their stately growth, though bare, 

615. Stands on the blasted heath. He now prepared 

616. To speak ; whereat their doubled ranks they bend 

617. From wing to wing, and half enclose him round 

618. With all his peers : attention held them mute. 

619. Thrice he assay'd, and thrice, in spite of scorn, 

620. Tears, such as angels weep, burst forth ; at last 

621. Words, interwove with sighs, found out their way : 

622. " O myriads of immortal spirits ! O powers 

623. Matchless, but with th' Ahnighty ; and that strife 

624. Was not inglorious, though th' event was dire, 

625. As this place testifies, and this dire change, 

626. Hateful to utter ! but what pow'r of mind. 



" Amerced." Deprived of a share in. (a = not, and 
fnerces = reward. ) 

611. " Bevolt.' ' {JRe= again, contrary to ; and volo = to 
wish). Literally, a change of purpose. Put for the effects 
of such change — the cause for the effect. 

613. "Scath'd." CEtrxaWi; = the extreme border; 
c^aroc, the last ; ex<tf, to hold ; that which is last check- 
ing our further progress.) Damoffed, in which sense this 
old word is use4 by Chaucer. 

620. " Such as angels weep." Milton represents the 
tears of angels as being different from those of mortals ; in 
like manner as Homer calls the blood of the gods. Ichor ; 
their food, Ambrosia; and their drink, Nectar, 

621. " Words interwove with sighs." Compare Virgil's 
^neid, iii. 348 : 

" £t multiim lacrymas verba inter sixigula fbndit." 

622. "Myriads." See note on 87. 

625. "This dire change." The subject of testifies. 
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627. Foreseeing or presaging, from the depth 

628. Of knowledge, past or present, could have fear^d^ 

629. How such united force of gods, how such 

630. As stood like these, could ever know repulse ? 

631. For who can yet helieve; though after loss, 

632. That all these puissant legions, whose exile 

633. Hath emptied heav'n, shall fail to reasc^nd > 

634. Self-rais'd, and repossess their native seat ? 

635. For me, he witness all the host of heav'n, 

636. If counsels different, or dangers shunn'd 

637. Bj me, have lost our hopes. But he who reigns 

638. Monarch in heaven, till then as one secure 

639. Sat on his throne upheld hj old repute, 

640. Consent or Custom ; and his regal state 

641. Put forth at full, but still his s^ngth conceal d, 

642. Which tempted our attempt, and wrought our fall. 

643. Henceforth his might we know, and know our own, 

627. " Foreseeing," &c. Foreseeing from (by means of) 
the depth of knowledge, i, «., deep knowledge. 

632. "Puissant." Powerful. 
• 633. " Emptied heav'n." St. John, in Bevelation xii. 4, 
represents Satan as drawing with him the third part of the 
stars of Heaven ; which some interpreting hterallj affirm 
that the third part of the angels fell. Satan improves on 
this, and pompously represents Heaven as totally emptied 
by the number that fell. 

634. "Self-raisU" Agreeing with ''leponsr « Be- 
possess " is in the infinitive mood, depencQng on " shall 
fail." 

635. '^ For me." In my behalf, as far as I am concerned; 
" 636. " Counsels different." From yours ; or from what 

they ought to have been. 

637. Ordo : " But He, who reigns monarch in Heaven, 
sat on His throne as one secure till then, upheld by old 
repute, &c. &c., and put forth at frill (altogether, at once) 
his regal state, but still (notwithstanding) concealed his 
strength ; which (the act of God concealing his strength) 
tempted our attempt, and wrought our fall." '* Tempted " 
and '^ attempt," so close in the same clause grate very 
disagreeably on the ear. 
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644. So as not either to provoke, or dread 

645. New war, provoked ; our better part remains 

646. To work in close design, by £raud or guile, 

647. Wbat force effected not : that he no less 

648. At length from us may find ; who overcomes 

649. By force, hath overcome but half his foe ! 

650. Space may produce new worlds ; whereof so rife 

651. There went a fame in heaven that he ere long 

652. Intended to create, and therein plant 

653. A generation, whom his choice regard 

654. Should favour equal to the sons of heaven : 

655. Thither, if but to pry, shall be perhaps • 
656.. Our first eruption ; thither or elsewhere ; 

657. For this infernal pit shall never hold 

644. " So as not " (on the one hand) to provoke (with- 
out full hope of success) ; or the other, (if) provoked, not 
to dread new war. 

645. Ordo : " Our better part (business, counsel) remains 
to work, in close design, by fraud or guile, what (that 
success which) force effected not, that he no less at length 
from us may find (than we have found from him). He 
insinuates that God had deceived them, and says that they 
in their turn shall deceive him. If the clause from who to 
foe inclusive is to be regarded as the object of the verb 
Jlnd, there should be no stop after ^n<^. The better ana- 
lysis, however, appears to be that abready given, wherein 
lessy the force of which is expressed in the words paren- 
thetically introduced, is the object of this word^n^, and 
the clause " who overcomes " is an independent proposition, 
in which case there should be a semicolon or a period after 
find, and a note of surprise 2£terfoe. 

650. "Space may produce new worlds." Here is the 
first design on the part of Satan to annoy, if not conquer, 
the Almighty by marring his works. " Rife," what is well 
known. 

654. " Should favour equal." Whom his choice regard, 
should favour equal (eqirnQy) to the sons, <&c. &c. ; or 
whom his choice regard should &vour equal (so as to 
make them equal), to the sons, &c, where " equal " agrees 
with "whom." This is the more Latinised constru^on. 
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658. Celesldal spirits in bondage, nor th' abyss 

659. Long under darkness corer. But these thoughts 

660. Full counsel must mature : peace is despaired ; 

661. For who can think submission ? War, then, war, 

662. Open or understood, must be resolv'd." 

663. He spake ; and, to confirm his words, out-flew 
664. . Millions of flaming swords, drawn fixMn the thighs 

665. Of mighty cherubim ; the sudden blaze 

666. Far round illumin'd hell ; highly they raged 

667. Against the Highest, and fierce with grasped arms 

668. Glash'd on their sounding shields the din of war, 

669. Hurling defiance toward the vault of heaven. 

670. There stood a hill not &r, whose grisly top 

671. Belch'd fire and rolling smoke ; the rest entire 

672. Shone with a glossy scurf; un4oubted sign 

673. That in his womb was hid metallic ore, 

674. The work of sulphur. Thither, wing*d with speed, 

675. A num'rous brigade hasten'd : as when bands 

676. Of pioneers, with spade and pickaxe arm*d, 

658. " Nor th* abyss." Nor shall the abyss coyer them 
(spirits) long under darkness. 

659. <' These thoughts." Full counsel must mature 
these thoughts. 

664. "!l^m the thighs." Virgil everywhere represents 
the sword as attached to the side. The expression of 
Milton is probably more dignified, and therefore more 
suited to the occasion. See Virgil's ^neid, ii. 393, and 
everywhere: 

"Lateriqae Ar^vmn aooomxpodat ensem." 

667. ** With grasped arms." The Greeks and Bomans 
applauded the speeches of their generals by striking their 
snields with theax swords. 

670. "There stood a hill not far." Firgil'8^neid,iii.22, 

" Forte ftiit jnxta tamnliis." 

678. " Mammon led them on." A Syriac word dignify- 
ing riches; "Ye cannot serve God and mammon," Mat- 
thew vi. 24. 
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677. Foreran the royal camp, to trench a field, 

678. Or cast a rampart. Mammon led them on : 

679. Mammon, the least erected spirit that fell 

680. From heav'n; for e*en in heav'n his looks and 

thoughts 

681. Were always downward bent, admiring more 

682. The riches of heay'n*s pavement, trodden gold, 
688. Than aught, divine or holy, else enjoy *d 

684. In vision beatific : by him first 

685. Men also, and by his suggestion taught, 

686. Ransack'd the centre, and with impious hands 

687. Bifled the bowels of their mother earth 

688. For treasures better hid. Soon had his crew 

689. Open*d into the hill a spacious wound, 

690. Aiid digg'd out ribs of gold. Let none admire 

691. That riches grow in heU ; that soil may best 

692. Deserve the precious bane. And here let those, 

693. Who boast in mortal things, and wond'ring tell 

694. Of Babel, and the works of Memphian kings, 

695. Learn how their greatest monuments of fame, 

696. And strength and art, are easily outdone 

682. " Heteiv'n's pavement." Homer speaks of the pave- 
ment of Heaven. And St. John, Bev. xxi. 21, speaking 
of the heavenly Jerusalem, says : " The streets of the city 
are pure gold." 

684. Chrdo : " Men also, first taught by him and by his 
suggestion, ransack'd the centre, and with impious hands 
rified the bowels," &c. &c. 

688. " Treasures better hid ;" and 686, « impious hands." 
See the exact parallel of this in Horace's Odes, Book 8, 
Ode iii. line 49 : 

« Anmm irrepertam, et sic meliiig aUtm 
Own terra celat, spemere fortior, 
<^uam oogere humanos in ugus, 
Ornne sacrum rapiente dexML" 

600. "Admire." Wonder. . 

694. "The works of Memphian kings," Egyptian kings. 
The allusion is to the pyramids which stood near the 
ancient Memphis : the allusion to Babel is obvious. 
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697. By spirits reprobate, and in an hour 

698. What in an age they with incessant toil 

699. And hands innumerable scarce perform. 

700. Nigh on the plain, in many cells prepar'd, 

701. That midemeath had veins of liquid fire 

702. Sluio'd from the lake, a second multitude 

703. With wondrous art founded the massy ore, 

704. Severing each kind, and scimmi'd the bullion dross, 

705. A third as soon had form*d within the ground 

706. A various mould, and from the boiling cells, 

707. By strange conveyance, fill'd each hollow nook ; 

708. Ajs in an organ, from one bhist of wind, 

709. To many a row of pipes the soundboard breathes. 

710. Anon, out of the earth a fabric huge 

711. Bose like an exhalation, with the sound 

712. Of dulcet symphonies and voices sweet, 

713. Built like a temple, where pilasters round 

697. " Aiid in an hour." Supply the ellip§is (and let 
them learn how), in an hour, what (all the monuments 
which) they with incessant toil and innumerable hands 
scarce perform in an age (are easily outdone by reprobate 
spirits). 

699. "Hands innumerable." Pliny informs us that 
860,000 men were employed nearly twenty years on one of 
the pyramids. 

.700. Ordo : " A second multitude severing each kind 
founded (melted, ^omJimdere=^to pour, to fuse) the massy 
ore, and scumm'd (separated the dross) the bullion dross, 
nigh on the plain (they did this on the plain near to the 
place in which the gold was found). " Prepar'd" agrees 
with " ore." Milton had evidently in his mind, in giving this 
description, that given by Yirgil of the building of Car- 
thage by the Syrian colonists. 

705. "As soon." As expeditiously a» the others per- 
formed their work. 

708. " As in an organ.' ' Milton was very fond of music, 
and performed on various instruments, whence he derives 
many of his images. 

718, "Pilasters." From pitossa pile; whence jp»76ir, a 
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714. Were set, and Doric pillam overlaid 

715. With golden architrave ; nor did there want 

716. Cornice or frieze, with bossy sculptures graven : 

717. The roof was fretted gold. Not Babylon, 

718. Nor great Alcairo, such magnificence 

719. Equdl'd in all their glories, to enshrine 

720. Belus or Serapis their gods, or seat 

721. Their kings, when Egypt with Assyria strove 

722. Jn wealth and luxury. Th* ascending pile 

723. Stood fix*dher stately height ; and straight the doors 

724. Opening, their brazen folds discover, wide 

725. Within her ample space, o'er the smooth 

726. And level pavement ; from the arched roof 

727. Pendent by subtle magic, many a row 

728. Of stany lamps and blazing cressets, fed 

729. With naphtha and asphaltus, yielded light 

730. As from a sky. The hasty multitude 

731. Admiring enter'd ; and the work some praise, 

square pillar projecting from a wall. For the terms taken 
fr^m architectural science, and illustrations by plates, in 
this description, consult Blackie's Imperial Dictionary. 

718. " Alcairo :" ». e. The Cairo— the great, grand Cairo 
in Egypt. 

720. " Belus or Serapis." Belus was the son of Nimrod, 
who founded Babylon. Both were worshipped as gods. 
Nimrod was the first man who received divine homage ; 
hence called by Moses, Genesis x. 9, " A mighty hunter," 
literally restrainer : not from destroying wild beasts, but 
compelling men to adopt a false religion. Serapis, a god 
of the Egyptians. 

723. "Her stately height." Fixed (in) her stately 
height. 

724. " Their brazen folds." The construction is, " The 
doors opening straight (forthwith) discover (exhibit) their 
brazen folds." 

728. " Cressets." A blazing light, used as a beacon. 

729. " Naphtha, Asphaltus." Substances very inflam- 
mable. 

731. " The work." Some praise the work, some (praise) 
the architect. 
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732. And some the architect : his hand was known 
783. In heav'n hy niany a tower'd structure high, 

734. Where scepter'd angels held their residence, 

735. And sat as princes ; whom the supreme King 

736. Exalted to such power, and gave to rule, 

737. Each in his hierarchy, the o^ers hright. 

738. Nor was his name unheard or unador'd 

739. In ancient Greece ; knd in Ausonian land 
74iO. Men call'd him Muloiher ; and how ho fell 

741. From heaven, they febled, thrown by angry Jove 

742. Sheer o'er the crystal battlements : from mom 

743. To noon he fell, from noon to dewy eve, 

744. A summer's day ; and with the setting sun 

745. Dropp'd from the zenith like a fidling star, 

746. On Lemnos th* -^gean isle : thus they relate, 

747. Erring; for he with this rebellious rout 

748. Felliong before ; nor aught avail'd him now 

749. T' have built in heaven high towers ; nor did he 'scape 

750. By all his engines, but was headlong sent 

751. With his industrious crew to build in hell. 

752. Meanwhile, the winged heralds, by command 

753. Of sov'reign power, with awful ceremony 

754. And trumpet's sound, throughout the host proclaim 

739. ''Ausonian land." Italy; so called from Anson, 
son of Ulysses and Calypso. 

740. "Mulciber." Vulcan, the god of fire ; so called 
fiY>m fnulceo=sto soften, because of fire being used to soften 
metals. Virgil, ^neid viii. 724 : — 

'* et disdnctoB Mnlciber Afrofl," 
742. " From mom to noon." Expressive of the height 
from which he fell. Compare Homer's Iliad i. 590 : — 

'P^tf^e, irodhs rerayhVf hirh /SiyXov 9c<nrc<r(oio' 
nSv 8* ^fMp ^p6fifii', ifJM 8* iitKl^ KwrMvri 
Kdiwirfffoy iy A^/u'y 6\iyos 8* Ihi Ovfjibs iv%€¥' 

746. '' Lenmos." An island in the ^gean sea, or Grecian 
Archipelago, on which Vulcan was fabled to have Wen 
when thrown from Heaven by Jupiter. 

750. *' Engines." In the sense here of cofUrivanee. 
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755. A solemn ootmcil, forthwith to be held 

756. At Pandemonium, the high capital 

757. Of Satan and his peers : their summons call'd 
768. Prom orrery band and squared r^^ent 

759. By place or choice the worthiest ; they anon, 

760. With hundreds and with thousands trooping came, 

761. Attended : all access was throng'd : the gates 
7.62. And porches wide, but chief the spacious hall 
768. (Though like a cover'd field, where champions bold 
764!. Wont ride in arm'd, and at the soldan's chair 

765. Defied the best of pauim chivalry 

766. To mortal combat, or career with lance), 

767. Thick swarm'd both on the ground and in the abr 

768. Brush'd with the hiss of rnstiing wings. As bees 



756. ** Pandemoniom." The imaginary capital of the 
Satanic host, firom rdcssall^and iaifmy=^tk god either good 
or bad. 

757. "Their summons." Qrdo: "Their (the heralds') 
summons called from erery band and squared regiment the 
worthiest (called those who were worthiest) by place or 
choice.*' 

759. "They." The worthiest, the leaders. 

761. Ordo: "The gates and wide porches, but chief 
(chiefly) the spacious £jl, swarmed thickly (line 767) both 
on the ground and in the air brushed (a participle agree- 
ing with air) with the hiss of rustling wings. 

763. "Cov'red field." A field enclosed for battle. 

764, 765. "Soldan's chair— Panim chivahy." The 
former the. Sultan, chief magistrate of the Turks; the 
latter for Pagan chivalry. On the word " chivalry," see 
note on 307. 

768. "As bees," Ac. See Virgil's .Eneid i. 434, of 
which this simile is an exact imitation : 

" Qnalifl apes iBstate nova per florea.mra 
Exercet sab sole labor, cam gentis adaltos 
Edocont fcetos, aot com liqoentia mella 
Stipant," &C. &c 
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769. In spring-time, when the sun with Taurus rides, 

770. Pour forth their populous youth about the hive 

771. In clusters ; they among fresh dews and flowers 

772. Fly to and fro, or on the smoothed plank, 

773. The suburb of their straw-built citadel, 

774. New rubb'd with bakn, expatiate and confer 

775. Their state affairs : so thick the airy crowd 

776. Swarm'd and were straiteij'd ; till, the signal given, 

777. Behold a wonder I They but now who seem'd 

778. In bigness to surpass earth's g^ant sons, 

779. Now less than smallest dwar&, in narrow room 

780. Throng numberless, like that pygmean race 

781. Beyond the Indian mount ; or fsury elves, 

782. Whose midnight revels, by a forest side 

783. Or fountain, some belated peasant sees, 

784. Or dreams he sees, while overhead the moon 

785. Sits arbitress, and nearer to the earth , 

786. Wheels her pale course ; they, on their mirth and dance 

787. Intent, with jocund music charm his ear : 

788. At once with joy and fear his heart rebounds ; 

789. Thus incorporesJ spirits to smallest forms 

790. Beduc'd their shapes immense, and were at large, 

791. Though without number still, amidst the hall 

792. Of that infernal court. But far within, 

793. And in their own dimensions, like themselves, 

794. The great seraphic lords and cherubim 

795. In close recess and- secret conclave sat; 

796. A thousand demigods on golden seats, 



769. '* Taurus." A constellation which the sun enters 
in the Spring. 

776. " The signal given." Either the case absolute, 
(the signal being given) or, (at) a signal given. 

780. " Pygmean race." See note on 574. 

783. "Belated." Benighted. 

786. "Arbitress." In the sense of witness or specta- 
tress ; or probably in the usual sense, Milton wishing to 
imply that the fairies revel only in moonlight. 

793. " In their own dimensions." The crowd contracted 
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797. Frequent and fnfl. After shdrt silence then, 

798. And summons read, the great consult began. 



themselves into «mall dimensions ; the superior fiends pre- 
served their accustomed dimensions. 

798. " The great consult." Council, deliberation. This 
book so ends as to excite the curiosity, and even compel 
the reader to proceed with the next. 
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